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The primary object and design of the publisher of tliis 
work is to awaken the attention of tb« American people, 
and to enable them to form a just view of the character and 
pelitical labours of the immortal Thomas Paine, one of the 
principal founders of the American Republic Had the 
generous and successful efforts of the illustrious author of 
Common Sense been wanting, it is probable that our belov- 
ed country would have been, at this time, groaningunder the 
sickly and senseless pageantry of monarchy, instead of 
ei^oying the choicest blessings of liberty. 

The publisher most respectfully recommends to the 
American citizens generaDy, and to the youth of our coun- 
try particularly, to peruse^ with feelings of the deepest inter- 
est, the political works of the late Thomas Paine. They 
will find in them a most valuable treasure : a text book for 
themselves and their children. By such a procedure only 
can they justly appreciate the invaluable political services 
of their great and good bene&ctor. 

No well regulated mind can fail to reverence the map 
who first taught their fathers the important political truth, 
that SSngs are but men, and not unfrequently the very worst 
ofmeih The man therefdW) who is ungrateful to the being 
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whose potent pen dispelled the mists of prejudice, and elec- 
trified our country with the love of independence; and was 
the earliest, the most faithful, and able advocate of the su* 
periority and purity of the republican system of govern- 
ment, must labour under the dominion of the most narrow 
and pernicious prejudices, must be a stranger to the love of 
liberty, and unacquainted with all the finer sensibilities of 
our nature. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 



Thomas Paine was born at Thctford, a considerable 
country town, in Norfolk County, England* The time of 
bis birth, is stated by the best authorities, to have been in 
January, 1737. His father was a respectable mechanic, 
and belonged to the denomination that is usually styled 
friends or quakers. His mother was the daughter of a 
country attorney, and professed the episcopalian religion. 

His father being in moderate circumstances, with regard 
to propertj'^5 his advantages for an early education were scan- 
ty, and limited to what is usually called a common school 
education. This he obtained at a free school at Thetford, 
his native town. At an early period of life, his mind dis- 
closed a powerful thirst for knowledge, particularly for as- 
tronomical studies ; he had likewise a turn for poetry, but 
before be had time to make much improvement, or his fac- 
ulties had scarcely an opportunity to develope themselves, 
he was hurried from school at the early age of thirteen, with 
a view to be instructed in the mechanical occupation of his 
father, who followed the business of staymaking. In this^ 
situation he continued, until he was more than sixteen years 
of age, when, either from disgust with his father's business, 
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or from an ardent desire to see the world, a passion rery 
common to lads of genius during their early youth, he left 
bis father's house and became an adventurer in the world. 
Whether he left his father's employment with his consent^ 
er iti a clandestine manner, cannot now be ascertained ; but 
there are many reasons to suppose that he left home witb 
the consent of his father. 

Young Paine, as is the case with most of the adventur- 
ers in England^ visited London in his route, where ho 
worked some time as a journeyman stay maker. On leav- 
ing London, he visited Dover, with a view to e§gage in the 
sea-faring business, having for some time had a strong 
predilection to try his fortune at sea. This course, he 
was^ however, at this time dissuaded from following, by the 
timely remonstrance of his father. Sometime afterwards, 
however, he engaged in a short cruise on board of a priva- 
teer, which probably cured him entirely of his romantic 
desires for a sea-faring life. In the year 1759,* he setded in 
Sandwich as a staymaker. In this situation he continued 
until the year 1761, when he was appointed to a subaltern 
office in the excise. He obtained this appointment through 
the inJSuence of his friends at Thetford, his native town. 

The Recorder of Tbetford, particularly, it is said, gener- 
ously aided him in procuring his appointment, an incontro- 
vertible evidence of his early good character at home,^ 
where he was best known. Paine continued to discharge 
the duties of his office until 1774, with the exception of a 
suspension of about one year, during which period he was 
engaged as an usher in a school. Whatever was the cause 
of Paine's suspension from his office, it appears that the 
government on inq.uiry were satisfied with his conduct, and 
he was prbmptly restored. 

Paine's residence for the most part of the time«he helA 
the office of exciseman, was at Lewes, a small town near 
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the sea coast ia Sussex. From 1753, when Paine left his 
father's home, until 1759, when be first settled at Sandwich, 
he was without any fixed residence, of course he lived the Kfe 
of an adventurer, his attention must have been chiofly di* 
rected to the obtaining a mere subsistence. He could scaTce- 
ly be supposed to have enjoyed opportunities of improving: 
his mind much by reading, and his associations were un- 
doubtedly with that class of persons, that were not calcula- 
ted either to enlighten his mind, or improve his manners or 
morals. Hurried as he had been, prematurely from school, 
without having finished his education, without the protec* 
ting care of parental instruction, in indigent circumstances, 
he was constantly surrounded with dangers of every de- 
scription. A mind less capable or firm than Paine's, could 
scarcely have escaped from the excesses of vice, and its 
consequent misery : but a kind Providence had reserved him 
for a more exalted destiny. To most youth, the period 
which I have just mentioned, would have been a dreary 
waste, and a frqitful source of disaster and wretchedness* 
But to a mind like Paine's, it was not improbable, it was a 
profitable school of instruction. 

Here, struggling for subsistence, mingling constantly with 
the laboring classes of society, he had an excellent opportu- 
nity to view their actual condition, their poverty and hard- 
ships ; he could not fail to have investigated the 
prominent causes of their unmerited degradation. . -He 
eould not fail to have beheld with abhorrence and 
disgust,^ tlie unnecessary mequality which prevailed in 
the society of England. He must have contrasted the sit- 
uation of the laboring poor, with their scanty pittance, the 
fruits of their hardeamed industry. Their numerous priva- 
tions, the unreasonable burthens to which they are subjec- 
ted, the contempt to which they are constantly exposed by 
the privileged orders of society, the very persons who en-^ 
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joy the /ruits of their industry. I say to have contrasted the 
situation of the industrious poor, with those privileged class- 
es of society, whose cradles are rocked in palaces, who 
are nursed in the lap of indolence and luxury, who seem 
to be born only itoenjoy the fruits of the industry of others j 
who never encounter the ills of poverty, or experience the 
hardships of labour ; — who can have no sympathy therefore 
for the afflictions of the poor, or gratitude for the services of 
industry. Such reflections as these, had undoubtedly a 
powerful influence in forming the future character of Paine,, 
and stimulated his inspired pen, subsequently, to produce 
those astonishing essays in favor of political justice and civil 
liberty, which were first to awaken a spirit of political en- 
quiry in America and Europe^* and which spirit is now 
widely doused wherever the art of printing is known, and 
has already regenerated the political condition of a large 
portion of the civilized world, and cannot be checked in its 
progress, although all the monarchs of the world were com- 
bined to resist it. 

After Paine became settled at Lewes as an exciseman, he 
probably enjoyed some opportunities to improve his mind, 
by reading and enquiry, having occasional leisure from the 
duties of his. office, he devoted a portion of his time to the 
cultivation of his taste for astronomy and poetry ; it was- 
here, without an instructor, by his own industry and perse- 
verance, that he laid the foundation for those literary-ac- 
quirements, that were afterwards so respectable and so use-- 
ful to mankind. Having left, his situation in the excise in 
1774, he became acquainted in London with Dr. Franklin^ 
who perceiving that he was an enlightened man, without- 
much employment, generously undertook to be his patron^ 
and advised him to emigrate to the American colonies, where ^ 
a man of his acquirements and intelligencei would he cer- 
tain to find a profitable employment.. 
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Accordingly; he embarked for Philadelphia and arrived 
there in autumn, 1774. With the aid of a recommendatioQ 
from Dr. Franklin, he engaged immediately in the service 
of a bookseller. His employment was to edit a periodica) 
publication, styled the Pennsylvania Magazine. This, 
with propriety, might be called the commencement of his 
literary career, although he had arrived to the verge of near- 
ly forty years of age, yet die productions of his pen had 
been confined to a few fugitive pieces of prose and poetry, 
that were not sufficient to establish for him any reputation 
as a writer. — He now suddenly burst upon the world as an 
able writer, and disclosed talents and acquirements that 
were unknown to his nsost intimate friends and acquaint- 
ance ; in short, his reputation as a writer and a literary 
character were so well established in a few months, that he 
was selected by some of the most enlightened citizens of 
our country, to compose and publish a political work, on 
the then existing circumstances of the public affairs of the 
colonies. It was on this occasion that he produced that ad- 
mirable political production, styled Common Sense, one of 
the most popular, able and useful political works that was 
ever written in the English language. The effect produ- 
ced by this publication was the most astonishing : it literal- 
ly electrified the, American people with the love of liberty 
and independence ^ it was every where received and read 
with the greatest applause and admiration. The work was 
written with great care and perspicuity, and abounded with 
excellent republican principles, and sound political max- 
ims, and added greatly to tlie stock of political information 
to a people, just emerging from colonial servitude to a for- 
eign monarchy. 

Previous to this time, republican doctrines were almost 
entirely unknown in the country among the great mass of 
people, and it was the publication,of Common Sense which 
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produced that spirit of enquiry, which hot oaly led to the 
establishment of the independence of our country, but laid 
in a great measure the foundation for our republican insti- 
tutions. Paine's character was now established, not only 
as an able political writer, but as a distinguished statesman. 
He still continued his useful labors both in the newspapers 
and otherwise, with great zeal and usefulness to the Ameri- 
can cause, near the close of the year 1776. When the 
American people and army were in a state of great despon- 
dency, one of the most critical periods of the revolutionary 
war, he published the first number of the crisis, a work 
well calculated to reanimate the drooping spirit of the na- 
tion, and inspire confidence in the army. This work was 
equally well received as Common Sense and had the most 
salutary efiect on the country. The brilliant affair of Tren- 
ton soon followed, and the friends of liberty were greatly 
encouraged. During the succeeding winter, he published, 
the second and third number of the Crisis, publications of 
equal usefulness, and as well received by the American 
people as the first number. 

In April, 1777, he was elected by Congress to the oflSce 
of secretary to the committee of Foreign Afiairs. In this 
situation he remained until January 1779, during which pe- 
riod, he extended the publication of the Crisis to the eighth 
number, all of which were well received by the American 
people and by the army. 

In 1779, Paine resigned his office as secretary to Con- 
gress. The cause of this resignation was owing to a cir- 
cumstance which does not reflect on the integrity, patriot- 
ism, or intelligence of Paine. He had, to be sure, in the 
ardor of his zeal to serve the country, published some of 
the secret proceedings of Congress ; but in doing this, he 
^rformed an essential service to the American people. 
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He had exposed a fraudulent transactioo, by which a 
large sum was saved to the nation, and was in justice, in fu* 
ture, ratbe^ eotided to the gratitude of the American people^ 
than any censure, for violating one of the rules of the con* 
tinental congress. In 1780, be was appointed clerk to the 
assembly of Pennsylvaaiai when he again resumed the pub- 
lication of the Crisis, and extended them to the eleventh 
number. I 

In February 1781, he embarked for France, as assistant 
secretary to Col. Laurens, and in the following summer he 
returned to America ; the mission in which he was engaged 
having succeeded, whereby a loan was obtained from the 
French government. 

Paine^ once more recomnienced the Crisis, and extended 
them to the seventeenth number. He also published, about 
this time, a review of Lord Sheffield's work on the com* 
merce of America, a pamphlet entitled Public Good. Also 
a letter of 58 pages, addressed to the Abbey Ra}mal, where- 
in he endeavored to correct many of the errors of the Ab- 
bey's publication on this country. *^, 

The last number of the Crisis, dated April 19th, 1783, 
abounds in excellent advice to the American people. In 
this he points out the necessity of the formation of a na- 
tional character, and strenuously recommends an union of 
the states. 

X The war was now closed, and the revolutionary army was 
about to be disbanded. The great and good Washington 
was not unmindful of the services of Paine, during the times 
that tried men's souls, now kindly invited him to a seat at 
his table ; and recommended that congress should make a 
permanent provision for him, by appointing him Historia- 
grapher to the United States, with a compensation sufficient 
for his support ; but for some cause, that has not been ex- 
j^lained, congress neglecteji to make such a provision. 1% 
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1785, congress, sensible of the injustice of their neglect, 
.^ranted him three thousand dollars as some compensation 
for his revolutionary services. The states of New York 
and Pennsylvania, about the same time, gave ample testi- 
mony of the high consideration which they held his revo- 
lutionary writings ; the former by a- donation of a valuable 
confiscated estate of an American royalist, containing three 
hundred acres, with an elegant sto|c house and out buil* 
dings near the city of New-'York. The latter State, which 
had been the s^at of most of his labors, granted him five 
hundred pounds, as some reward for his distinguished ser- 
vices. 

Paine continued to reside in Philadelphia, until the ypar • 
1787, advantageously using his pen in the gr^at cause of 
libertjr and justice; during which time he published a 
pamphlet of fifty pages on the af&irs of the bank of Amer- 
ica. 

In April, 1787, he sailed for France. — On his arrival at- 
Paris, he exhibited to the Academy of Arts, his model of 
an iron bridge. • 

Soon after he visited his native country, after an absence 
of thirteen years. He left England in poverty and obscu- 
rity at 37, he now returned at 50, crowned with the laurels 
of distinguished eminence. He htid been engaged, and 
acted a conspicuous part, in one of the most glorious and 
salutary political revolutions, that the world had ever yet 
witnessed ; he had been one of the founders of the Ameri- 
can Republic; the friend and companion of Washington, 
Franklin, and a host of other sages and heroes of the rev- 
olution. 

His pen had already done more to advance the sacred 
cause of liberty, than any other that ever had written the 
English language. 
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Paine was welcomed home to his dear native country by 
all the friends of liberty : his talents for political writing;, 
and liberal principles, bad obtained for bim a high reputa- 
tion throughout Europe ; his mechanical genius procured 
him the esteem and friendship of architects and mathema- 
ticians* He continued to reside in England about two 
years, engaged as usual in the great cause of truth and jus* 
tice. 

At the commencement of the French revolution, he as:ain 
visited France. He was an eye witness to most of the in- 
cipient struggles of that ill-fated revolution. After residifig 
some time in France, and beholding the progress of the 
spirit of enquiry, he again returned to England, in March 
1791, and published the first part of his celobraied political 
production, entitled the RIGHTS OF MAN, in answer to 
^ work that had been published in England, under the pat- 
•ronage of the British Government, Irom the pen of the 
^celebrated Edmund Burke, styled Burke's Reflections. A 
work that,<ienounces the principles of democracy as dan- 
gerous to a well organized civil society, and condemns a 
spirit of enquiry among the people, and all reform ol abu- 
ses in government as unavailing. 

This/work was written with much art and ingenuity, and 
in the most fascinating style and language ; it was well calcu- 
lated to mislead and deceive that numerous portion of civil 
society in England, who never think, or form opinions for 
themselves, but receive the opinions of those who are in- 
terested in deceiving the people, and in perpetuating all the 
abuses and corruptions of the government. Paine's publi- 
cation was an excellent antidote to the miscliievous produc- 
tion of Burke ; it was written in the plain and unvarnished 
language of truth, and was a work of intrinsic excellence, 
and of solid and substantial merit. It exposed the artful 
sophisms, wd the ingenious misrepresentations of Burke's 



/. 
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writings to every candid enquirer. It gave correct views 
of the rise and progress of the then incipient struggle in 
France ; it abounded with liberal views, and just reflections 
on the wholesome doctrine of reform in civil society, and 
was one of the most elaborate, able, and ingenious exposi'- 
tions of the political rights and duties of man, that had ev- 
er been published. The work was received with admira- 
tion and applause, by all of the liberal and enlightened 
people of England ; by all men of sound sense, and honest 
political views, and a most unprecedented sale of the work, 
furnished the best evidence of its popularity. Not less 
than forty or fifty, thousand copies were printed and circu- 
lated throughout England, immediately. Paine was every 
where saluted as the great apostle of liberty ! as the grand 
reformer of nations! 

In Feb. 1792., he presented to the people of England his 
second part of his Rights of Man, it was received with no 
less enthusiasm by the people than the first part. It breatb- 
ed forth the same spirit as the first, and proclaimed the 
same immutable doctrines of truth and justice. It boldly 
called on the nation to reform the political abuses of its 
government, and discard the unworthy agents of tyranny, 
corruption and dissimulation. '^ 

It was a most animating appeal to the good sense and 
patriotism of the enlightened and productive classes of so- 
xiety. The effect produced by both of those publications, 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations of the friends of 
liberty ; the people were aroused and electrified in favor of 
liberty ; a spirit of enquiry was diffused through the land ; 
and the universal cry among all of the oppressed was, let 
political justice be done, and principles of liberty and equal- 
ity will prevail The government of England, and its cor- 
n\pt agents, at length became alarmed, and every engine 
that tyranpy or corroption could invent, was put in motipn 
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to crush the infant cause of liberty, and suppress the wide- 
ly diffused spirit of enquiry. The immortal author of 
Common Sense and the Rights of Man, was now proscri- 
bed, and declared an out-law, as a reward for his benevo- 
lent labors. The circulation of his invaluable works was 
now suppressed, by a government that could not bear inves- 
tigation ; that depended not on tlie affection of the people 
for support, but the strong arm of power. 

Paine, to avoid the impending storm, returned to France, 
where the generous people of Calais had rewarded his 
disinterested efforts, in die great cause of liberty, by elec- 
ting him a member of the national convention for their de- 
partment. He passed over to France in September 1792 ; 
he now entered on a new theatre of action, with many new 
and highly responsible duties to discharge. He had hither- 
to acted the part of a great and successful missionary in the 
cause of justice and liberty ; he was now to act the part of 
legislator for the first time ; that too, in a great and regener- 
ated nation. He had become qualified for the situation to 
which he had been called, by having been previously elect- 
ed a French citizen by the National Assembly of France, 
as a lestimony of respect for his distinguished services in the 
cause of liberty. The same decree which made him a 
French citizen included a constellation of other American 
and English worthies, such as Washington, Jefferson, Bar- 
low, Fox, Priestley, and Mackintosh. 

In commencing his new duties, Paine, on the 25th of 
September addressed his adopted fellow citizens of I ranee, 
in the language of a sage and philanthropist; and had the 
enlightened views which he suggested been foUowed, France 
mig]bt have escaped the horrors which she afterwards expe- 
rienced, and have remained to this day another example 
of the excellence of the republican system. 

3 
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Shortly after Paine had taken his seat in the national 
convention^ he was caUed upon to exchange the character 
of a legislator, for that of a Judge, to exercise functions of 
the highest order, that were entirely new to him, and dis^ 
charge duties of the giieatest responsibility, and of the inbst 
difficult character. It was a casea)eculiar and extraordina^ 
ry, and such as few men of P&ifie's character have he^ 
called upon to experience. OKi one hand, he beheld h)> 
constituents, an injured nation, who had been excited by the 
most inveterate political wrongs and sufferings, to rise in the 
majesty of their strength, and seek- redress for those gri^- 
ances, and demand justice at the hands of their opfre^sqts^ 
and to select, as the principal culprit, an imbecile monarch, 
whose pirejttdices and bad advisers had made him a scourge 
to the nation, and the most conspicuous author of those ac- 
cumulated wrongs. The public sentiment of the hatlob 
considered it both just and necessary, that the most exem- 
plary punishment should be inflicted on the monarchy that 
his blood could only atone for his numerous crimes tindeit. 
cesses. ,On the other hand, Paine beheld in the unfortu- 
nate object before him, the man as well as the monarch. 
Although he was called upon to act the part of Judge in a 
national tribunal, he could not divest himself of the philoso- 
pher and philanthropist, nor of the sympathies of humanity ; 
nor could he refuse to extend the mande of charity to an 
unfortunate fellow creature, whose criminality might be 
more owing to bad education, the want of correct views, 
and pernicious counsels, than to any natural depravity, or 
the love of injustice. Nor did he believe that sanguinary- 
proceedings, or violence of any description, calculated to 
give stability to a republican government, or extend the 
progress of principles, which profess liberty, equality, and 
justice to all men, ;and whose supreme object is to reform 
the condition of civil society, and enhance the happiness of 
1 its members, He therefore, contrary to tlie expectations of 
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iis constituents, and in defiance of the public opinion of 
the French people, which he very well knew was not yet 
sufficiently matured by experience to be enlightened^ gave 
his celebrated vote in the convention, that the King should 
be deprived of his authority, of which he had proved h|f|i* 
self unworthy ; imprisoned during die war, and dieatrfpi^ 
ported to America, where he would have been treated ki]|$iel- 
]y. No act of Paine's life, perhaps, added equal lustre to 
the brightness of his character than this. He must have 
known that by shewing any lenity to the unfortunate mon- 
arch, he hazarded the loss of his popularity with the French 
people ; but his stern republican integrit}* and benevolence, 
would not permit him to act unjusdy, or meanly sacf^j^ 
the independence of his opinion. He therefore had J^ 
participation in the blood of the King, or of those deplorable 
excesses that followed, in such rapid succession, and plung- 
ed the French nation into so many miseries, and checked 
her progress in the cause of liberty, 

A short time previous to the trial of the King, Paine had 
the honor of becoming a member of a committee that ^ere 
appointed by the national convention to frame a new con- 
stitution of civil government for France. The enlightened 
but unfortunate Condorcet, was also a member of this com- 
mittee. Had the excellent constitution which this commit- 
tee reported been adopted by the French nation, and adk 
hered to, it might have escaped roost of the calamities 
which soon after overwhelmed the nation in grief, sorrow, 
and anarchy, and in their course deprived the nation of its 
most enlightened citizens, and its most distinguished repub- 
lican reformers. 

The conrectness of Paine's course was not agreeable to 
the factious' combinations that succeeded each other. Dur- 
ing the tremendous commotions that now followed in 
France, he soon became the object of suspicion, and was 
seizedf and thrown into prison. 
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After a confinement of eleven months, during which time 
he was constantly exposed to the melancholy fate that de- 
prived France of the best of her patriots, and the most en- 
lightened of her citizens, he was released only by the 
downfall of that sanguinary faction, whose misrule has so 
justly been styled the "reign of terror," who perverted the 
great cause of liberty by the most intolerant spirit of perse- 
cution, and the most violent excesses, and filled France 
with mourning and sorrow^ and occasioned the most poign- 
ant grief and affliction to the genuine friends of liberty 
throughout the world. 

In the following year, Paine again took his seat in the 
national convention, and opposed the aristocratic features 
in the new convention, that was about to go into operation 
in France ; — but his influence was gone ; the spirit of en- 
thusiasm in favor of liberty had greatly subsided. The few 
friends of democracy that escaped the commotion and con 
vulsions of the reign of terror and anarchy, were now dis- 
couraged or silenced ; a new and degenerate race had arisen 
to influence and power ; who had more regard for the pow- 
er and emoluments of office, than for preserving tlie purity 
of the republican system, or maintaining the welfare of the 
people. The people of France, now intoxicated with 
the spirit of military glory, neglected to make any progress 
in political enquiry. Disgusted with his political prospects, 
and disapppinted in realizing the great objects of the revo- 
lution, Paine turned his attention to theological enquiries, 
and published, in 1796, a compendiurti of his religious opin- 
ions, entitled the Age of Reason. 

The pi>blication of this work subjected him to much un- 
merited abuse, and perhaps to some justifiable censure. 
Paine bad certainly a right, in common with every other 
man, to pubHsh his religious sentiments. If he has trans- 
gressed the bounds of propriety by reflections too af rimo- 
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Rious on the prevailing religion of the age, or has neglected 
to pay that respect to public opinion, which good sense and 
good manners prescribe as the duty of every good citizen, 
he certainly ought to be entided to great credit, by cvefj' 
candid enquirer, for the ability displayed in defence of his 
religious opinions, for his frankness and freedom form all 
dissin[iulation,for the sincerity and honesty of his motives and 
views, which characterize the whole of his ' performance. 
If his religious opinions were more erroneous than the rest 
of his fellow mortals, he was accountable for them alone to 
his Creator, and it is presumed that by the Uberal, candid, 
and enlightened of every religious denomination, they 
ought to be considered rather as a misfortune, than a sub* 
ject of censure or abuse, and do not in the least detract 
from his political or moral worth. 

About this time, Paine, soured with misfortunes, and 
labouring under erroneous impressions, addressed a letter 
to Gen. Washington, which abounds with much acrimony, 
and many unjustifiable reflections against tlie character of 
the great Father of American liberties. 

The publication of this letter was of no political utility 
to the great cause of freedom, and is a circumstance in the 
life of Paipe that will ever be seriously regretted, both by 
his personal friends, and the friends of genuine liberty. 
Notwithstanding the adverse political prospects in France, 
Paine continued steadily to labour to advance the great 
cause of truth and justice* 

In 1797 he published a tract, entitled Agrarian Justice, 
which* abounded in enlightened and liberal views on the 
subject of civil government and social order. 

Paine now continued to reside in France, but the day 
of his usefulness was gone; his enlightened political opin- 
ions were far in advance of public sentiment in France. 
At length, perceiving that the great cause of liberty was ev- 
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idently hastening to its fatal catastrophe, he turned his at- 
tention once more to America ; the , beloved land of his 
adoption, the earliest and most successful theatre of his 
glory and usefulness, 

A grand political revolution had regenerated its govern- 
ment, and one of his compatriots of the revolution, his 
early and faithful friend, the illustrious Jefferson, was now 
chief magistrate of the republic, from whom he soon re- 
ceived a cordial welcome with an invitation to return in a 
national vessel to his adopted country. He arrived at Bal- 
timore, October the 3d, 1802, after an absence of fifteen 
years in France and England. From Baltimore he pro- 
ceeded to Washington city, where he experience^ the snost 
cordial reception from his friend Jefferson, and all the en-, 
lightened and liberal portion of the community. Great 
were the changes whicli he every where beheld in the 
character and circumstances of the American nation. He 
had left a people fifteen years before in a state of political 
infancy, almost without a national government. He now 
found them ripened into manhood, enjoying a well organi- 
zed national government, founded on the broadest princi- 
ples of republicanism, "in the full tide of successful experi- 
ment." He had left a people young in political knowledge ; 
he now found a spirit of enquiry every where diffused 
throughout the country ; a people watchful and vigilant of 
their political rights and privileges, and every where pro- 
gressing in rapid improvement, in the science of governing 
themselves. He hud left a nation comparatively small, ob- 
scure, embarrassed in its finances, and without much com- 
merce. He now found the same nation rising to greatness 
and distinction ;. eiTJoying the most profitable commerce 
with the whole world ; its finances in the most prosperous 
condition. 
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Abounding with flourishing cities and vilhiges, exhibit- 
ing every where evidences of the improvements of civiliza- 
tion. It must have been a source of great gratification to 
the veteran cliampion of liberty, to have beheld every 
where throughout the country such precious fruits of tlie 
excellency of the republican system. Much did he see to 
admire in the American character, but he saw also some 
things to censure. A new generation bad arisen since his 
departure, who did not remember the "limes that tried 
men's soul's," and were not sufficiently acquainted with 
the character of the great champion of liberty, to duly ap- 
preciate his services in the cause of their country. 

A faction also had been gencfrated in tlie bosom of oui 
country, who, either inflamed by bigotry or haired of liber- 
ty, assailed the venerable subject of this memoir, upon his 
first landing on our shore, with all the bitterness of the most 
cruel and relentless abuse; studiously endeavouring to de- 
preciate his services and misrepresent his views and black- 
en his character. But tlie violence of this faction could not 
have been mistaken for the voice of all who were worthy 
or enlightened among the American people, who were never 
wanting in gratitude or respect for a man, who had contri- 
buted so essentially to emancipate our country from the co- 
lonial servitude of the British, monarchy, and had written 
so well, and done so much for the cause of liberty ; under 
all circumstances, and in all situations, he had ever been 
found uniform, consistent and faithful. 

After a short residence at the seat of government, Paine 
retired to the patqotic state of New-York, whose munifi- 
cence and liberality had rtiade such ample provision for 
his declining years. 

Shortly after his arrival at the city of New- York, a pub- 
lic dinner was given him, and he received many other ex- 
pressions of public esteem and gratitude from the citizens 
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of New-York, as well as from the patriotic and enlightened 
in every part of the union. , 

He now took his pernaanent residence in tb^ city of New 
York, and occasionally on his farm in New Rochelle, West- 
chester county, which consisted of a very valuable estate of 
300 acres of land, which, with other property, made an 
estate to the amount of 20,000 dollars or more ; which to < 
a man of his economical habits, afforded a very ample 
competency. The whole of his property, had been given 
to him by the republic as a compensation for his services 
during the revolutionary war; an incontrovertible evidence 
that our republic has not been ungrateful to those who ser* 
ved her faithfully. 

Paine now occasionally resumed bis political and theo- 
logical laboris and enquiries, and bis essays generally exhib- 
ited the vigour and independence of the renowned author of 
Common Sense. But a new era was evidently fast ap- 
proaching to his life, and he who had acted so distinguished 
a part in the most important political revolutions in both 
hemispheres ; who had contributed so essentially to dis- 
member the British empire, and found a great republic ; 
who had acted so conspicuously in dethroning one of the 
most powerful monarchs in Europe ; whose fame had ex- 
tended as far as the arts of civilization were known ; who 
had been hailed as the great apostle of liberty, by three of 
the most enlightened nations on earth ; whose political wri- 
tings had done more to regenerate the governments of the 
civilized world, than any one that ever had written the En- 
glish language ; was now about to leave the busy scenes of 
active life, in which he had acted so conspicuous a part for 
the last thirty years ; and was about to sink into the vale of 
declining years, and become only a spectator of passing 
events. 
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Paine had many consolations in his old age. His pe- 
cuniary circumstances, were comfortable and prosperous; 
he Enjoyed the friendship and confidence of the best men 
of the age in which he lived, and the consciousness of hav- 
ing acted a useful part in life, and having always maintain- 
ed the integrity of his political principles as a republican, 
and the purity of his character as a philanthropist. 

But he had, nevertheless, to encounter many ills anci 
trials in his latter days, which were extremely vexatious to 
the petulance and other infirmities of old age. His politic- 
al enemies persecuted him to the last witli the most relent- 
less, and ungenerous malevolence, and endeavoured by ev- 
ery method to embitter his declining years, by misrepresen- 
ting ail his actions and motives, and rendering liis character 
as odious as possible to the American people. 

All the obloquy and reproach, to which he was so un- 
justly subjected, he endured with philosophic fortitude. 
Wiienever "he was reviled, be reviled not again.'' If 
the language of complaint was sometimes uttered at the un- 
merited abuse which was so profusely lavished upon him, 
it was rather that of astonishment than reproach, at the base- 
ness and ingratitude of his accusers, who were enjoying the 
fruits of his labors ; and who were thus wantonly, distur- 
bing the repose of their aged benefactor. At length, in the 
beginning of the year 1809, the health of the aged philan- 
thropist began evidently to decline ; a dropsical affection 
in addition to many other infirmities was preying upon his 
system, and left no doubt that his speedy dissolution was 
at hand. The 8th of the following June terminated his 
much lamented and useful Kfe. On the 9th, his remains 
were, according to his previous directions, coiweyed to New 
Rochelle, without pomp or parade, and there interred on 
his own farm. A monumental stone was subsequently pla- 
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ced at the head of his grave, according to his request, with 
the following inscription. 

"Thomas Paine, died June 8th, 1809, aged 72 years^and 
five months." 

Paine left a Will for the disposition of his property, in 
which the originality of his character appears very con- 
spicuous. A copy of the Will will be annexed to this 
work, with also a list of his publications. The enemies of 
Paine were not satisfied with persecuting and abusing him 
during his life, with the relentless spirit of bigotry, but ex- 
tended their m^ce beyond the grave. 

An Englishman, by the name of James Cheetham," an 
apostate from republican principles, became the willing in- 
strument of his revilers* 

This man published a work which he called the Life of 
Paine. The book, in almost every page- exhibits the strong- 
est evidence of the disordered mind of its author ; who 
appears to be soured by disappointments, influenced by the 
worst of passions, and destitute alike of candor or liberality, 
or a proper regard for veracity. The work in question has 
received that fate which it so jusdy deserved, and is now 
only known to the American people, as a monument of the 
depravity of its author, and a beacon to others, of 
the just execration which awaits all thc^e who wantonly at- 
tempt to defame the benefactor of mankind. 

In reviewing the life of Thomas Paine, there is much 
to excite admiration, and we think that every candid rea- 
der, who views the subject without prejudice, will admit the 
following facts as conclusive. That Thomas Paine rose 
from obscurity by his own exertions, with very limited 
advantages for an early education. That he possessed an 
original genius for writing both prose and poetry. That he 
had a strong and retentive memory, and a mind that was 
fond of research after knowledge. That he became one of 
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the ablest political writers of the age in which he lived. 
That his political writings were of great service to the 
cause of liberty in the United States, during the revolution- 
ary war. That he contributed more than any other per- 
son at that period, to enlighten the public mind in our coun- 
try, and to convince the people of the excellence of the re- 
publican system of government. That his services were 
highly appreciated by all classes of our citizens friendly 
to liberty or independence, until his embarkation for Eu- 
rope, in 1787. During his long residence in our coun- 
try, from 1774 to 1787, he was universally esteemed 
a sincere and faithful friend to liberty and our countr)- ; 
and a political writer of the first rank, who deserved the 
gratitude of the nation. 

Did he not maintain the same character, both in Eng- 
land and France ? The same inflexible attachment to the 
sacred cause of civil and religious liberty ? The same uni- 
form and incorruptfble political integrity, during the most 
stormy periods of the French revolution ? He never swerv- 
ed nor deviated from the path of political rectitude ; but 
was always the same consistent, ardent and faithful friend 
to national liberty : and what adds peculiar and additional 
lustre to his character, and will rank his name among the 
most distinguished philanthropists of the age in which he 
lived, is, that in all the vicissitudes which he experienced, 
in his eventful life, benevolence and humanity were leading 
traits in his character and deportment. He was never 
found to be the advocate of violence or excess ; nor did 
sanguinary measures ever receive the sanction of his opin- 
ion. His hands were always clean from the blood of the 
French revolution ; nor did he ever participate in the least, 
in the excesses of that ill-fated period. 

He hated monarchy, because it is inimical to human hapr 
.piness, but when called to give and record his vote in the 
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PreiKh national convention, on the memorable trial of 
the luiibrtunate Louis 16th, his enlightened benevo- 
lence shone forth m its brightest character. There was no 
ono present more hostile to monarchy, or more convinced 
of the necessity of depriving the King of his authority, than 
Paine ; but he would not consent to take his life, or injure 
his person ; and his vote on this occasion deserves to be 
recorded in letters of gold, as an example to posterity of the 
superior excellence of republican virtue. Had Paine's mild 
counsels been followed, and the King been secured during 
the war, and afterwards sent to America, where he would 
have been treated kindly, France might have escaped the 
innumerable misfortunes which soon after overwhelmed her, 
and to this day have preserved her repubUcan system 
of government. 

On Paine's return to the United States in 1802, he had 
advanced to a late period of life, and his mind had evident- 
ly become somewhat debilitated by disappointments, occa- 
sioned by the disasters that had befallen the <jause of free- 
dom in Europe. 

But notwithstanding this, he was a Very interesting old 
man ; his mind was a storehouse of useful knowledge, and 
whether facetious or grave, had always at his command, 
a rich fund of pleasant anecdotes, shrewd remarks, and use- 
ful maxims, which he could communicate with great readi- 
ness and perspicuity at the impulse of any occasion or cir- 
cumstance. Paine is said to have been a peevish inmate 
in his old age ; so was dean Swift ; so was Lawrence 
Sterne ; together with many other disiinguished men, who 
have not lost one item of the excellence of their characters 
on that account. 

Paine, in the last stage of life, was also accused of intem- 
perance, in the use of spirilous liquors ; but the ccUbnited 
John JVlellish, the distinguished geographer, who frequently 
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visited him during bis residence in the city of New-Torkf 
and had the best opportunities of knowing the justice and 
correctness of that accusation, seems to doubt it, and thinks 
the cause of that opinion originated from a cutaneous affec- 
tion on the face, which Paine had been subject to for many 
years, and which gave him the appearance of an intemperate 
man. I think a man so distinguished for accuracy and 
careful enquiry as Mr. Mellish, would not have hazarded an 
opinion on a subject at such variance with the prevailing 
opinions of Paine's accusers, without being fully satisfied as 
to its correctness. 

The celebrated Joel Barlqw gave it as his opinion, that 
it was not Paine's Age of Reason, but his political writings 
that made him so many enemies. Probably this opinion 
was correct, as his enemies were almost exclusively confined 
to those persons that are hostile to republican principles. 

To rescue the name of Paine from the odium which has 
been so unjustly attached to it by his enemies, and do jus- 
tice to his memory and his character, by allowing him all 
the merit that he was fairly entitled to foi his services in the 
cause of freedom during the American )*evolution, and his 
subsequently political labors in Europe, must be a desirable 
object to every sincere friend of liberty. 

The American people have not only been just, but gen- 
erous, to most of the founders of their republic. The im- 
mortal (V'ashington has been honored with the appellation of 
the Father of his country, and the name of the tUustrous 
Franklin is enrolled among the benefactors of mankind. 
The great and good Jefferson, after having received the 
highest honors of the nation, now lives to enjoy the bene- 
dictions of millions of freemen. 

Shall ^e name of Paine, whose irresistible pen, contri- 
buted so essentially to build the fair fabric of American in- 
depeiidence, be suffered to sink into oblivion, or only men- 
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tioned with reproach, because he was a foreigner, or had 
some faults in his character. Whilst Lafayette, who is also 
a foreigner, for similar services, receiver the homage of the 
American nation, and the most bountiful appropriations of 
its treasure for his comfort and support. 

The enlightened American people will not tolerate such 
injustice, or suffer the history of their country to be stained 
with such ingratitude, Already better sentiments with re- 
gard to the character and services of Paine begin to prevail 
in our country, aqd it is notiped with much pleasure at a late 
civic festival, given in honor of the gallant Lafayette in Vir- 
ginia, that the author ^of Common Sense was not forgotten. 
His birth-day has also been celebrated in the city of New- 
York, by a very respectable association of patriotic citizens, 
and it is confidently believed, that the time js not far dis- 
tant, when the inestimable services of Thomas Paine, will 
be duly appreciated by every patriotic American. When 
the man who so essentially contributed to disseminate and 
support the great principles of liberty, and independence in 
North America ; principles, that now triumph in both hem- 
ispheres of our continent, will be hailed with enthusiasm, as 
the great apostle of Uberty, and his memory will long be 
cherished by future generations, as one of the immortal 
champions of the divine right of self government. 
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TO 



GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

Preridmt of the United States of America* 



Sib, 

I present you a small Treatise in defence of those 
Principles of Freedom which your exemplary virtue hatb 
so eminendy contributed to establish. That the Rights of 
Man may become as universal as your Benevolence caa 
wish, and that you may enjoy the Happiness of seeing the 
New World regenerate the old, is the Prayer of 

Sir, ' " 

Your much obliged and 

Obedient humble Servant, 

THOMAS PAINE. 
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Among the iacivilities by which cations or individuals 
provoke and irritate each other, Mr. Burke^s pamphlet oq 
the French Revolution is an extraordinary instance. Nei^ 
ther the people of France, nor the National Assembly, w«re 
troubling themselves about the affairs of England, or the 
B^iglish Parliament ; and why Mr. .Burke should com- 
mence an unprovoked attack t^on them, both in parliament 
and in public, is a conduct that cannot be pardoned on tile 
score of manners, nor justified on that of policy. 

There is scarcely an epithet of abuse to be found in the 
English language, with which Mr. Burke has not loaded 
the French nation and the National Assembly. Every 
thmg which rancour, prejudice^ ignorance or knowledge 
could suggest, are povHred. forth in die copious fury of near 
four hundred pages* In the> strain and on the plan Mr* 
Burke was writing, he might have wrote on to as many 
thousands. When the tongue or pen is let loose in a phren- 
zy of passion, it is the man,, and not the subject, that be- 
comes exhausted. 

Hitherto Mr. Burke has been mistaken and disappointed 
in the opinions- be had formed of the afiairs of France ; but 
such is the ingenuity of his hope,- or-the- malignancy of his 
despair, that it furnishes him with new. pretences to go on* 
There was a time when it was impossible to make Mr. 
Burke believe there would be any revolution in France. 
His opinioa tbenwas, that the French had neither.spirit to 
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undertake it, nor fortitude to support it ; and now that there 
is one, he seeks an escape by condemning it. 

Not sufficiently content with abusing the National Assem- 
bly, a great part of bis work is taken up with abusing Dr. 
Price (one of the best-hearted men that lives) and the two 
societies in England known by the name of the Revolution 
and the Constitutional Societies. 

Dr. Price had preached a sermon on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, 1789, being the anniversary of what is called in Eng- 
land the Revolution which took place 168 S. Mr. Burke, 
speaking of this sermon, says " The political Divine pro- 
" ceeds dogmatically to assert, that by the principles of the 
" Revolution, the people of England have acquired three 
" fundamental rights : * 

" 1. To choose our own goveritors. 

" 2. To cashier them for misconduct. 

" 3. To frame a government for ourselves." 

Dr. Price does not say that the right to do these things 
exists in this or in tHat person, or in this or in that description 
of persons, but that it exists in the whole^ that it is a right 
resident in the nation. Mr. Burke, on the contrary, denies 
that such a right exists in the nation, either in whole or in part, 
or that it exists any where ; and what is still more strange and 
marvellous, he says, " that the people of England utterly dis- 
" claim such right, and that they will resist, the practical asser- 
"tion of it with their lives and fortunes." That men should 
take up arms, and spend their lives and fortunes, not to main- 
tain their rights, but to maintain they have not rights, is an en- 
tire new species of discovery, and suited to the paradoxical 
genius of Mr. Burke. 

The method which Mr. Burke takes to prove that the 
people of England have no such rights, and that such rights 
do not now exist in the nation, either in whole or in part, or 
any where at all, is of the same marvellous and mooatrous 
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Jdnd With what be has akeadjr said ; for his arguments are, 
that tho persons, or the generation of persons, in whom they 
did exist, are dead, and with them the right is dead ako. 
To prove this, be quotes a declaration made by parliament 
about a hundred years ago, to William and Mary, in these 
words : ^^The Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, 
" do, in the name of the people aforesaid--(meaning the 
^^ people of England then living) — most bcunbly and faith- 
^ fully submit themselves, their heirs and fosteniies for 
*^ EVER.'' He also quotes a clause of another act of par* 
liament made in thfe same reign, the terms of which, he 
sa)rs, " bind us — (meaning the people of that day)— our 
^ heirs and tawt posterity to ^Aem, their hein and potieriitf^ uy 
•* the end of time." 

, Mr* Burke conceives his point sufficiently established by 
producing those clauses, which he enforces by saying that 
they exqiude the right of the nation for ever : and not yet 
content with making such declarations, repeated over and 
over again, he further says, ^^ that if the people of England 
^possessed such ^ right before the revohition," (which he 
acknowledges to have been the case, not only in England, 
but throughout Europe,* at an early period) ** yet that the 
^^ English msUum did« at the time of the revolution, most 
''solenanly renonnce and abdicate it, for themselves, and 
^^far all their posterity for e»€r." 

As Mr. Burke occasionally applies the poison drawn from 
his horrid principles (if: it is not a profanation to call them 
by the name of principles) not only to the English nation, 
but to the French Revolution and the National assembly, 
and charges that august, illuminated and illuminating body 
of men with the epithet of usurpers j I shall, sans cerenumie, 
pla% another system of principles in opposition to his. 

The English parliament of 1688 did a certain, things 
which for themselves and their constituents, they had & 
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right to do, and which it appeared right should be doi^e i 
but j in addition to this right, which they professed by dele* 
gation, they $et up anoihar right by ixsmmption, that of bind-" 
ing and controling posterity to the end of time. The case, 
therefore, divides itself into two parts ; the r'ght which they 
possessed by delegation, and the right which they set up by 
assumption* The first is admitted ; but with respect to the 
second, I reply :— . 

There never did, there never will, and there never can 
exist a parliament of any description of men, or any gene- 
ration of men^ in any country, possessfed of the right or the 
power of binding and controling posterity to the " end of 
time,^^ or of commanding forever how the world shall be 
governed, or who sball govern it : And therefore all such 
clauses, acts or declarations, by which the makers of them 
attempt to do what they have neither the right nor the power 
to do, nor the power to execute, are in themselves null and 
void.-— Every age and generation must be as free to act for 
itself, in oil easesj as the ages and generations which prece-^ 
ded it. The vanity and presumption of governing beyond 
the grave, is the most ridiculous and insolent of all tyrannies* 
If an has no property in man ; neither has any generation a 
property in the generations which are to follow^ The par- 
liament or the people of 1688, or of any other period, had 
DO more rigjbt to dispose of the people of the present day, 
or to bind or to control them in any shape whatever^ than 
the parliament or the people of the present day have to 
dispose of, bind or control those who are to live a hundred 
or a thousand years hence. Every generation is and must 
foe competent to all the purposes whichlts occasions require. 
It is the living, and not the dead, that are to be accommoda- 
ted. When man ceases to be, his power and his iflints 
cease with him ; and having no longer any participation in 
the concerns of this world, he has no longer any authority ia 
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direeting who shall be its governors, or how its govcmmeBt 
shall be orgaoized, or how administered. 

I am not contending for, nor against, any form of govern* 
meat, nor for nor against, any party here or elsewhere. 
That which a whole nation chooses to do it has a right to 4I0. 
Mr. Burke says, No. Where then does the right exist ? I 
am contending for the right of the liringi and against their 
being wiled alway, and controlled and contracted for, by 
the manuscript assumed authority of the dead ; and Mr. 
Burke is contending for the authori^ of the dead over the 
rights and freedom of the living. There was a time when 
kings disposed of their crowns by will upon their death-beds, 
and consigned the people like beasts of the field to whatever 
successor they appointed. This is now so exploded as 
scarcely to be remembered, and so monstrous as hardly to 
be believed : But the parliamentary clauses upon which Mr. 
Burke builds his political church, are of the same nature. 

The Jaws of every country must be analagous to some 
common principle. In England, no parent or master, nor 
all the authority of parliament, omnipotent as it has called 
itself, can bind or control the personal freedom even of an 
individual beyond the age of twenty- one years : On what 
ground of right then could the* parliament of 1688, or any 
other parliament bind all posterity for ever. 

Those who have quitted the world, and those who are not 
arrived yet at it, are as remote from each other as the utmost 
stretch of mortal imagination can conceive : What possible 
obligation then can exist between them, what rule or princi- 
ple can be laid down, that two non-entities, the one out of 
existence, and the other not in, and who liever can meet in 
this world, that the one should control the other to the end 
of time. 

In England, it is said that money cannot be taken out of 
the pockets of the people without their consent : But wh^ 
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authorized and who could authorize ijhe parliament of 1688 to 
control and take away the freedom of posterity, and limit and 
confine their rights of acting in certain cases for ever, who 
were not in existence to give or withhold their consent ? 

A greater absurdity cannot present itself to the under- 
standing of man, than what Mr. Burke offers to his readers. 
He tells them, and he tells the world to come, that a certain 
body of 'men, who existed an hundred years ago, made a 
law, and that there does not now exist in the nation, noi: ever 
will, nor ever can, a power to alter it. Under how many 
subtleties, or absurdities, has the divine right to govern been 
imposed on the credulity of mankind;. Mr. Burke has dis- 
.^overed a new one, and he has shortened hisjou^ney to Rome, 
by appealing to the power of this infallrble parliament of for- 
mer days, and he produces what it has done, as of divine 
authority : :for that power rpust certainly be more than hu- 
man, which no human power to the end qf time can alter. 

Mr.JSurke has done some service, not to bis cause, but 
to his country, by bringing those clauses into public view. 
They serve to demonstrate how necessary it is at all times 
to watch against the attempted encroachment of power and 
to prevent its running to excess. It is somewhat extraordi- 
nary, that the offence for which James.ll. was expelled, that 
of setting up power by assumptiony should be re-acted, un- 
4er another shape and form, by the parliament that expelled 
him. It shews, that the rights of man were but imperfectly 
understood at the iReVoljiion ; for certain it is, that the 
right which that parliament set up by assumption (for by 
delegation it liad it not, and could not have it, because none 
could give it) over the pi^rsons and freedom of posterity for 
ever, was of the same tyrannical unfounded kind which 
James attempted to set up over the parliament and the na- 
,tion, and for which he was expelled. The only difference 
is, (for in principle they differ not) that the one was an us* 
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ujper over the liviDg, and the other over the unboni ; md 
as the one has no better authority to stand upon than the odi- 
er, both of them must be equally null and void, and of no 

effect 

From what, or from whence, does Mr. Burke prove the 
right of any human power to bind poster!^ for ever f He 
has produced his clauses ; but he must produce also his 
proofs, that such a right existed, and shew how it existed. 
If it ever existed, it must now exist ; for whatever appertains 
to the nature of man, cannot be annihilated by man. It is 
the nature of man to die, and he will continue to die as long 
as he continues to be bom. But IVIr. Burke has set up a 
sort of political Adam, in whom all posterity are bound for 
ever ; he must therefore prove that his Adam possessed 
such a power, or such a right. 

The weaker any cord is, the less will it bear to be stretch- 
edy and the worse is the policy to stretch it, unless it is in- 
tended to break it Had a person contemplated the over- 
throw of Mr. Burke's position, he would have proceeded as 
Mr. Burke has done. He would have magnified the au- 
thorities, on purpose to have called the right of them into 
question ; and the instant the question of right was started, 
the authorities must have been given up. 

It requires but a very small glance of thought to perceive, 
that although laws made in one generation often continue is 
force through succeeding generations, yet that they contin- 
ue to derive their force from the consent of the living. A 
law not repealed continues in force, not because it eannai 
be repealed, but because it is nai repealed } and the non- 
repeating passes for consent 

But Mr. Burke's clauses have not even this qualification 
ua their favour. They become null, by attempting to be- 
come immortal. The nature of them precludes consent. 
They destroy the right which ihey might haye, by ground- 

$ - 
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iDgit en a right which they ccuinot have* Immortal powev 
is not a^hiiman right, and therefore cannot be a right of par-* 
liament. The. parliament of 1688 might as well passed an 
act to have authorised themselves to live for ever. All there- 
fore that can be sai(i of them is, that they are a formality of 
words, of as much import, as if those who used them had ad- 
dressed a congratulation to themselves, ^nd, in the oriental 
style of antiquity, had^said, O parliament live ior ever ! 

The circumstances of the world are continually chang- 
ing, and th^ opinions of men change also ; and as govern- 
ment is for the living, and not for the dead, it is the Jiving 
only that have any right in it. That which may be thought 
right and found convenient in one agis, may be thought 
wrong and found inconvenient in another. In such cases, 
who is to decide, the living, or the dead f 

As almost one hundred pages of Mr. Burke's book are 
employed upon these clauses, it will consequently follow, 
that if the clauses themselves, so far as they set up an assum- 
ed^ usurped dominion over . posterity for ever, are unau- 
thoritative, and in their nature null and void, that all his vo- 
luminous inferences and declamation drawn therefrom, or 
founded thereon, are null and void also i and on this ground 
I rest the matter. 

We now come more particularly to the affiiirs of France. 
Mr. Burke's book has the appearance of being written as 
instruction to the French nation ; but if I may permit my^ 
self the use of an extravagant metaphor, suited to the ex- 
travagance of the case, it is darkness attempting to illumin- 
ate light. 

While I am writing this, there is accidentally before me 
some proposals for a declaration of rights by the Marquis de 
Lafayette (I ask bis pardon for using his former address, and 
do it only for distinction sake) to the National Assembly on 
the Uth of July 1789, three dftys before the takiAe.of the 
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Bastille ^ and t (iannot but be struek how opposite die sour- 
ces are from which that gentleman and Mr^ Burke draw 
their principles; Instead of referring to musty records and 
mouldy parchments, to prove that the rights of the Kring 
are k)st, '' renounced and abdicated for ever/' by those 
who are now no more, as Mr. Burke has done, M. de La- 
fayette applies to the living world, and emphatically says, 
''^Call to mind the sentiments which nature has engraved in 
'^ the heart of every citizen, and which take a new force 
^^ when they are sdemnly recognized by all :-^For a nation 
" to love liberty, it is sufficient that she knows it ;• and to be 
free, it is sufficient that she wills it.'' How dry, barren, 
and obscure, is the source from which Mr. Burke labours ; 
and how ineffectual, Ihou^ gay with flowers, are all his 
declamation and his argument, compared with these clear, 
concise, and soul animatiiig sentiments : Few and short as 
they are, they lead on to a vast field of generous and manly 
thinking, and do not finish, like Mr. Burke's periods, with 
musio in the ear, and nothing in the hearts 

As I have introduced the mention of M. de Lafayette, I 
will take the liberty of adding an anecdote respecting his 
farewell address to the Congress of America in 1783, and 
which occurred fresh to my mind when I saw Mr. Burke's 
thundering attacfk on the French Revolution.— M. de La- 
fayette went to America at an early period of the war, and 
continued a volunteer in her service to the end. His con- 
duct through the whole of that enterprise is one of the most 
extraordinary that is to be found in the history of a young 
man, scarcely then twenty years of age. Situated in a 
country that was like the lap of sensual ple^sure^ aad with 
the means of enjoying it, how few are there to be found 
who would exchange such a scene for the woods and wil- 
derness of America, and pass the flowery years of youth 
in unprofitable danger and hardship! But such is^he fact. 
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When the war ended, and he was on the point of taking 
his final departure, he presented himself to Congress, and 
contemplating, in his afiectionate farewell, the revolution he 
had seen, expressed himself in these words: May this great 
"monument raised' to Liberty ^ serve as a lesson to the oppres- 
" WW, and an example to the oppressed /" When this address 
came to the hands of Doctor Franklin, who wasjthen in 
France, he applied to Count Vergennes to have it inserted 
in the French Gazette, but never could obtain his consent. 
The fact was, that Count Vergennes was an aristocratical 
despot at home, and dreaded the example of the American 
revolution in France, as certain other persons now dread 
the example of the French revolution in England ; and 
Mr. Burke's tribute of fear (for in this light bis book must 
be considered) runs parallel with Count Vergennes' refusal 
But, to return more particularly to his work. 

"We have seen (says Mr. Burke) the French rebel 
'* against a mild and lawful Monarch, with more fury, out- 
*'rage, and insult, than any people has been known to rise 
'^against the most illegal usurper, or. the most sanguinary 
** tyrant " — ^This is one among a thousand other instances, 
in which Mr. Burke shews that he is ignorant of the springs 
,and principles of the French revolution. 

It was not against Louis the XVI. but against the despot- 
ic principles of the government, that the nation revolted. 
These principles had not their origin in him, but in the ori- 
ginal establishment, many centuries back ; and they were 
become too deeply rooted to be removed, and the augean 
stable of parasites and plunderers too abominably filthy to 
be cleansed, by any thing shprt of a complete and universal 
levolution* When it becomes necessary to do a thing, the 
whole heart and soul should go into the measure, or not at- 
tempt it. That crisis was then arrived, and there remained 
M choice but to act with determined vigor, or not to act 
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at all. The king was known to be the friend of the na^n, 
and this circumslatlce was favoarable to the enterprise. ' 
Perhaps no man bred up in the style of an absolute King, 
ever possessed a heart so little disposed to the exercise of 
that species of power as the present Kieg of France. But 
die principles of the government itself still remained the 
same. The Monarch and the Monarchy were distinct and 
separate things; and it was against the established despotism 
of the latter, and not against the person or principles of the 
former, that the revolt' commenced, and the revolution has 
been carried, 

Mr. Burke does not attend to the distinction between 
men Bnd principles^ and dierefore he does not see that a re* 
volt may take place against the despAsm of the latter, 
whilethere lies no charge of despotism against the former. 

The natural moderation of Louis XVI. contributed noth- 
ing to alter the hereditary despotism of the monarchy. 
All the tyrannies of former reigns, acted under that hered* 
itary despotism, were still liable to be revived in the hands 
of a successor. It was not the respite of a reign that would 
satisfy Flrance, enlightened as she was then become. A 
casual discontinuance of the pradke of despotism, is not a 
discontinuance of its principles ; the former depends on the 
virtue of the individual who is in immediate possession of 
die power ; the latter, on the virtue and fortitude of the na« 
tion. la the case of Charles I. and James II. of England, 
the revolt was against the personal despotism of the men ; 
whereas in France, it was against the hereditary despotism 
of the established government But men who can con- 
sign over the rights of posterity for ever on the authority of 
a mouldy parchment, like Mr. Burke, are not qualified to 
judge of this revolution. It takes in a field too vast for 
their views to explore, and proceeds widi a mi^itinesB of 
reason they cannot keep pace with. 
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But there are many points of view in which this revolir- 
tion may be considered. When despotism has established 
itself for ages in a country^ as in France, it ift not in the 
person of the King only that it resides. It has the appear* 
ance of being so in show, and in nominal authority ; but 
it is not so in practice, and in fact. It has its standard eve* 
ry where. Every office and department has its despotism, 
founded upon custom and usage. Every place has its 
Bastille, and every Bastille its despot. The original he- 
reditary despotism resident in the person of the King, di- 
vides and subdivides itself into a thousand shapes and forms, 
till at last the whole of it is acted by deputatbo. This was 
the case in France; and against this species of despotism, 
proceeding on tl||^ugh an endless labyrinth of office till the 
source of it is scarcely perceptible, there is no mode of 
redress. It strengthens itself by assuming the appearance 
of duty, and tyrannises under the pretence of obeying. 

When' a man reflects on the condition which France was 
in from the nature of her government, he will see other 
causes for revolt than those which immediately connect 
themselves with the person or character of Louis XVI, 
There were, if I may so express it, a thousand despotisms, 
to be reformed in France, which had grown up under the 
hereditary despotism of the monarchy, and become so root- 
ed as to be in a great measure independent of it Between 
the monarchy, the parliament, and the church, there was a 
rioaUhip of despotism : besides the £Budal despotism oper- 
ating locally, and the ministerial despotism operating 
every where. But Mr. Burke, by considering the 
King as the only possible object of a revolt, speaks as if 
France was a village, in which every thing that passed 
must be known to its commanding officer, and no oppres- 
sion could be acted but what be could immediately conttol«> 
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Mr. JBurke might have been in the BastiDe his whole life, 
as well under Lotiis XVI. and Louis XIV. and neither the 
one nor the other known that such a man as Mr. Burke ex* 
isted. The despotic principles of the government were the 
same in both reigns, though the dispositions of the mes 
were as remote as tyranny and benevolence. 

What Mr. Burke considers as a reproach to the French 
revolution (that of bringing it forward under a reign more 
mild than the preceding ones) is one of its highest honors. 
The revolutions that have taken place in other European 
countries, have been excited bj personal hatred. The rage 
was against the man, and he became the victim. But, in 
the instance of France, we see a revolution generated in 
the rational contemplation of the rights of man, and dis- 
tingui^ing from the beginning between persons and prin<- 
ciples. 

But Mr. Burke appears to. have no idea of prmciples 
when he. is contemplating governments. *' Ten years ago 
•' (says he) I could have felicitated France on her having a 
^ government, without enquiring what the nature of that 
'^ government was, or how it was administered." Is this the 
language of a rational man ? Is it the language of a heart 
feeling as it ought to feel for the rights and happiness of the 
human race ? On this ground, Mr. Burke must compliment 
evei:y government in the world, while the victims who su& 
fers under them, whether sold into slavery or tortured out of 
existence, are wholly forgotten. It is power, and not princi- 
ples th%t Mr. Burke venerates ; and under this abominable 
depravity, he is^disqualified to judge between them. — ^Thus 
much to his opinion as to the occasions of the French Rev- 
oludon. I now proceed to other considerations. 

1 know a place in America called Point-no- Point ; be-- 
beoause as you proceed along the shore, gay and flowery as 
Mr. Burke's laoguagei it continually recedes and presents 
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itself at a distance a-head ; and when you have got as far as 
you can go, there is no point at all. Just thus is it with 
Mr. Burke's three hundred and fifty-six pages. It is there- 
fore difficuh to reply to him. But as the points that he 
wishes to establish may be inferred from what he abuses, it 
is in his parodoxes that we must look for his arguments. 

As 10 the tragic painting by which Mr. Burke has outran* 
ged his own imagination, and seeks to work upon that of his 
readers, they are very well calpulated for theatrical repre- 
sentation where facts are manufactured for the sake of show, 
and accommodated to produce, through the weakness of 
sympathy, a weeping effect. But Mr. Burke should recol- 
lect that he is writing history, and not Plays; and that his 
readers will expect truth, and not the spouting rant of high 
toned exclamation. 

When we see a man dramatically lamenting in a publica- 
tion intended to be believed, that '^ The age of chivalry is 
" gone ; that the glory of Europe is, eoainguishedfor ever ! 
" that The unbovght grace of life, (if any one knows what 
*^ it is) the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly senti- 
^^rnent and heroic enterprizeisgone V^ and all this because the 
Quixote-age of chivalry nonsense is gone, whatopinion can we 
form of his judgment, or what regard can we pay to his facts ? 
In the rhapsody of his imagination, he has discovered a 
world of wind-mills, and his sorrows are, that there is no 
Quixotes to attack them. But if the age of aristocracy, 
like that of chivalry, should fall, and they had originally 
some connection, Mr. Burke, the trumpeter of the order, 
may eontinue his parody to the end, and finish with ex- 
daimiag — " OtheUo^s occupation^ gone /*• 

Notwithstanding Mr. Burke's horrid paintings, when the 
French Revolution is compared with that of other countries) 
the astonishment will be, that it is marked with so few sacri- 
fices ; but this astonishment will cease when we reflect that 
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it was prtneiples, and not penonsj that were the meditated 
objects of destruction. The mind of the nation was acte4 
upon by a higher stimulus than what the consideration of 
persons could inspire, and sought a higher conquest than 
couid be produced by the downfal of an enemy. Among 
the few who fell there do not appear to be any that were in* 
tentionaliy singled out They all of them had their late in 
the circumstances of the moment, and were not pursued 
with that long, cold-blooded, unabated revenge which pur- 
sued the unfortunate Scotch in the affair of 1745. 

Through the whole of Mr. Burke's book I do not obseiVc 
that the Pastille is mentioned more than once, and that with 
a kind of implication as if he were sorry it is pulled down, 
and wished it were built up again. ^* We have rebuilt 
'^Newgate (says he) and tenanted the mansion ; and we have 
'^ prisons almost as strong as the Bastille for those who dare 
'* to libel the Queens of France*." As to what a roadman, 
like the person called iiord George Gordon, might say, and 
to whom Newgate is rather a bedlam than a prison, it is un- 
worthy a rational consideration. It was a madman that 
libelled — and that is sufficient apology and it afforded an 
opportunity for confining him, which was the thing that was 
wished for : But certain it is that Mr. Burke, who does not 
call himself a madman, whatever other people may do, ha& 

* Since writing the above, two other places occur in Mr. Burke*f 
pamphlet, in which the name of the Bastille is mentioned, but in 
the same mamier. In the one, he introduces it in a sort of obscure 
question, and asks — *^ WUl any mintsters who now serve such m 
king with but a decent appearance of respect, cordially obey the 
orders of those whom but the other day, in his name, they had 
committed to the Bastille ?" In the other, the taking it is mention- 
ed as applying crimiaaJity in the French guards who assisted ia 
demolishing it. — ^^ They have not (says he) forgot the taking the 
king's castle at Paris." This ii Mr. fiurke, who ptetends te write 
•B constitatxenal freeOom. 
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libelled in the most unprovoked manner, and in tbeigrpssest 
style of the most vulgar abuse, the whole representative au- 
thority of France ; and yet Mr. Burke takes his seat in the 
British House of Commons ! From his violence and his 
grief, his silence on some points and bis excess on others, it is 
difficult not to believe that Mr. Burke is sorry, extremely 
sorry, that arbitrary power, the power of the Pope, and the 
Bastille, are pulled down. 

Not one glance of compassion, not one commisserating 
reflection, that I can find throughout his book has he bestow- 
ed on those that lingered out the most wretched of lives, a 
life without hope, in the most miserable of prisons. It is 
painful to behold a man employing his talents to corrupt 
himself. Nature has been kinder to Mr. Burke than he has 
to her. He is not affected by the reality of distress touch- 
ing upon his heart, but by the showy resemblance of it stri- 
king bis imagination^ He pities the plumage, but forgets 
the dying bird. Accustomed to kiss the aristocratical hand 
that hath purloined him from himself, he degenerates 
into a composition of art, and the genuine soul of nature 
forsakes him. His hero or his heroinie must be a tragedy 
victim, expiring, in show, and not the real prisoner of mis- 
ery, sliding into death in the silence of a dudgeon. 

As Mr. Burke has passed over the whole transaction of 
the Bastille (and his silence is nothing in his favor) and has 
entertained his readers with reflections on supposed facts, 
distorted into real falsehoods, I will giSce, since he has not, 
some account of the circumstances which preceded that 
transaction^ They will serve to shew, that less mischief 
could scarcely have accompanied such an event, when con- 
sidered with the treacherous and hostile aggravations of the 
enemies of the revolution. 

The mind can hardly picture to itself a more tremendous 
scene than what the citv of Paris exhibited at the time of 
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taking the BastiUe, and for two days before and after, nor 
concei7e the possibility of its quieting so soon. At a dis- 
tance, this transaction has appeared only as an act of heroism^ 
standing on itself tpind the close political connection it had 
with the revolution is lost in the brilliancy of the achieve* 
ment But we are to consider it as the strength of the par- 
ties) brought man to man, and contending for the issue. 
The Bastille was to be either the prize or the prison of the 
assailants. The downfai of it included the idea of the 
downfal of despotism ; and this compounded image waa 
become as figuratively united as Buoyan's doubting cas- 
tle and giant despair. 

The National Assembly, before and at the time of taking 
the Bastille, was setting at Versailles, twelve miles distant 
jfrom Paris. About a we^k before the rising of the Paris- 
ians, and their taking the Bastille, it was discovered that a 
plot was forming, at the head of which was the Count d'Ar- 
tois, the King's youngest brodier, for demolishing the Na- 
tional Assembly, seizing its members, and thereby crushing, 
by a coup de maiuj all hopes and prospects of forming a free 
government. For the sake of humanity, as well as of free- 
dom, it is well this plan did not succeed. Examples are 
not wanting to shew how dreadfully vindictive and cruel are 
all old governments, when they are successful in what they 
call a revolt. 

This plan must have been some time in contemplation ; 
because in order to carry it into execution, it was necessary 
to collect a large military force round Paiis, and to cut off 
the communication between that city and the National As^ 
sembly at Versailles. The troops destined for this service 
were chiefly the foreign troops in the pay of France, and 
who, for this particular purpose, were drawn from the dis- 
tant provinces where they were then stationed. Whei^ 
fiiey- were coUected, to the amount of between twenty-five 
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and thirty thousand, it was judged time to put the plan is 
execution. The ministry who were then in office, and who 
were friendly to the Revolution, were L^tandy dismissed, 
and a new ministry formed of those whAad concerted the 
project ; — among whom was Count de Broglio, and to his 
share was given the command of those troops. The char- 
acter of this man, as described to me in a letter which I 
communicated to Mr. Burke before he began to write his 
book, and from an authority which Mr Burke well knows 
was good, was that of ^' an high flying aristocrat, cool, and 
capable of every mischief." 

While these matters were agitating, the National Assembly 
stood in the most perilous and critical situation that a body 
of men can be supposed to act in. They were the devoted 
victims, and they knew it. They had the hearts and wish- 
es of their country on their side, but military authority they 
had none. The guards of Broglio surrounded the ball 
where the Assembly sat, ready, at (he word of command, to 
seize their persons, as had been done the year before to the 
parliament in Paris. Had the National Assembly deserted 
their trust, or had they exhibited signs of weakness or fear, 
their enemies had been encouraged, and the country de- 
pressed. When the situation they stood in, the cause they 
were engaged in, and the crisis then ready to burst which 
should determine their personal and political fate, and that 
of their country, and probably of Europe, are taken into 
one view, none but a heart callous with prejudice^ or cor- 
rupted by dependance, can avoid interesting itself in their 
success. 

The Archbishop of Vienna was at this time president of 
the National Assembly } a person too old to undergo the 
scene that a few days, or a few hours, might bring forth. 
A man of more activity, and bolder fortitude, was necessary ; 
.and the National Assembly chose (under the form of vice« 
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president, for the presidency still resided in the archbishop) 
M. de Lafayette; and this is the only instance of a vice* 
president being chosen. It was at the moment that this 
storm was pending (July 11) that a declaration of rights was 
brought forward by M. de Lafayette, and is the same which 
is alluded to in page 15. It was hastily drawn up, and 
makes only a part of a more extensive declaration of rights, 
ageed upon and adopted afterwards by the National Assem- 
bly. The particular reason for bringing it forward at this 
moment, (M.jde Lafayette has since informed me) was, that 
if the National Assembly should fall in the threatened des- 
truction that then surrounded it, some traces of its principles 
ibight have the chance of surviving the wreck. 

Every thing now was drawing to a crisis. The event 
was freedom or slavery. On one side an army of nearly 
thirty thousand men ; the other, an unarmed body of citi- 
z^s ; for the citizens of Paris, on whom the National As- 
seiubly must then immediately depend, were as unarmed 
and as undisciplined as the citizens of London are now.— 
Tbe French guards had given strong symptoms of their be- 
ing attached to the national cause ; but their numbers were 
small, not a tenth part of the force that Broglio command- 
ed, and their officers were in the interest of Broglio. 

Matters being now ripe for execution, the new ministry 
made their appearance 'in office. The reader will carry iu 
his mind, that the Bastille was taken the 14th of July: the 
point of time I am now speaking to, is the 12th. Immedi- 
ately on the news of the change of the ministry reaching 
Paris in tbe afternoon, all the play-houses and places of en- 
tertainment, shops and houses were shut up. The change 
in the ministry was considered as the prelude of hostilities, 
and the opinion was rightly founded. 

The foreign troops began to advance towards the city. 

The prince de Lambesc, who commanded a body of Ger- 

6 
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man cavalry, approached by the palace of Lewis XV. which 
connects itself with some of the streets. In his march, he 
insulted and struck an old man with his sword. The French 
are remarkable for their respect to old age, and the inso- 
lence with whidi it appears to be done, uniting with the gen- 
eral fermentation they were in, produced a powerful effect, 
and a cry of To arms! to arms! spread itself in a moment 
over the whole city. 

Arms they had none, nor scarcely any who knew the use . 
of them ; but desperate resolution, when every hope is at 
stake, supplies, for a while, the want of arms. Near where 
the Prince de Lambesc was drawn up, were large piles of 
stones collected for building the new bridge, and with these 
the people attacked the cavalry. A party of the French 
guards, upon hearing the firing, rushed from their quarters 
and joined the people; and night coming on the cavalry re- 
treated. 

The streets of Paris, being nurow, are favorable for de- 
fence ; and the loftiness of the houses, consisting of many 
stories, from which great annoyance might be given, secur- 
ed them against nocturnal enterprizes \ and the night was 
spent in providing themselves with every sort of weapon 
they could make or procure : guns, swords, black-smiths 
hammers, carpenters axes, iron crows, pi^, halberts, pitch- 
forks, spits, clubs, &c. be. 

The incredible numbers with which they assembled the 
next morning, and the still more incredible resolution they 
exhibited, embarrassed and astonished their enemies. Little 
did the new ministry expect such a salute. Accustomed to sla- 
very themselves, they had no idea that liberty was capable of 
such inspiration, orthatabody of unarmed citizens would dare 
to face the military force of thirtjr thousand men. Every 
moment of this day was employed m collecting arms, con- 
certing plans, and arranging themselves in the best order 
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which such an instantaneous movement could afford. Bro- 
glio continued lying round thecitj, but made no farther ad- 
vances this day, and the succeedbg night passed with as 
much tranquillity as such a scene could possibly produce. 

But defence only was not the object of the citizens. 
They had a canse at stake, on which depended their free* 
dom or their slavery. They every moment expected an 
attack, or to hear of one made on* the National Assembly ; 
and in such a situation, the most prompt measures are some- 
times the best. The object that now presented itself, was 
the Bastille ; and the eclat of carrying such a fortress in the 
face of such an army, could not fail to strike a terror into 
the new ministry, who had scarcely yet had time to meet. 
By some intercepted correspondence this morning, it was 
discovered, that the Mayor of Paris, M. Defflesselles, who 
appeared to be in their interest, was betraying them ; and 
from this discovery, there remained no doubt that Broglio 
would reinforce the Bastille the ensuing evening. It was 
therefore necessary to attack it that day ; but before this 
could be done, it was first nece^jpiry to procure a better sJp- 
ply of arms than they were then possessed of. 

There was adjoining to the city, a large magazine ofarms 
deposited at the hospital of the invaUds, which the citizens 
summoned to surrender ; and as the place was not defensi- 
ble, nor attempted much defence, they soon succeeded. 
Thus supplied, tliey marched to attack the Bastille; a vast 
mixed multitude of all ages, and all degrees^ and armed with 
all sorts of weapons. Imagination would fail m describing 
to itself the appearance of such a procession, and of the 
anxiety for the events which a few hours or a few minutes 
might produce. What plans the ministry was forming, were 
as unknown to the people within the city, as what the citi- 
zens were doing was unknown to them ; and what move- 
ments Broglio might make for the support or relief of the 
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place, were to the citizens equally as well unknown. Alt 
was mystery and hazard.* 

. That the Bastille was attacked with an enthusiasm of he- 
roism, such only as the highest animation of liberty could 
inspire, and carried in the space of a few hours, is an event 
which the world is fully possessed of. I am not undertaking 
a detail of the attack^ but bringing into view the conspiracy 
against the nation which provoked it, and which fell with 
the Bastille. The prison to which the new ministry were 
dooming the National Assembly, in addition to its being the 
high altar and castle of despotism, became the proper ob- 
ject to begin with. This enterprise broke up the new min- 
istry, who began now to fly from the ruin they had prepared 
for others. The troops of Broglia dispersed, • and himself 
. fled also. 

Mr. Burke has spoken a great deal about plots but he has 
never once spoken of this plot against the National Assem- 
bly, and the liberties of the nation ; and that he might not, 
he has passed over all the circumstances that might throw it 
ii his way. The exiles \du3 have fled from France, whose 
cause he so much interests himself in, and from whom he 
has had his lesson, fled in consequence of the miscarriage 
of this plot. Nd plot was formed against them : it was 
they who were plotting against others ; and those who fell, 
met, not unjustly, the punishment they were preparing to 
execute. But will Mr. Burke say, that if this plot, con- 
trived with the subtlety of an ambuscade, had succeeded, 
the successful party would have resu*ained their wrath 
so soon? Let the history of all old governments answer 
the question. 

Whom has the National Assembly brought to the scaf- 
fold f None. They were themselves the devoted victims 
of this plot, and they have not retaliated ; why then are they 
charged with revenge they have not acted ? in th6 tremen»- 
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doiis breaking forth of a whole people, in which all de- 
grees, tempers and characters are confounded, and deliver- 
ing themselves, by a miracle of exertion, from the destruc- 
tion meditated against them, is it to be expected that nothkg 
will happen ? when men are sore with the sense of oppres- 
sions, and menaced with the prospect of new ones, is the 
calmness of philosophy, or the palsy of insensibility, to be 
looked for ? Mr. Burke exclaims against outrage ; yet the 
greatest is that which he* has committed. His book is a 
volume of outrage, not apologised for by the impulse of a 
moment, but cherished through a space often months ; yet 
Mr. Burke had no provocation, no life, no interest at stake. 

More citizens fell in this struggle than of their opponents ; 
but four or five persons were seized by the populace, and 
instantly put to death ; the Governor of the Bastille, and 
the Mayor of Paris, who was detected in the act of betray- 
ing them ; and afterwards, Foulon, one of the new ministry, 
and Berthierhis son-in-law, who had accepted the office of 
intendant of Paris. X^eir beads were stuck upon spikes, 
and carried about the city ; and it is upon this mode of pun- 
ishment that Mr. Burke builds a great part of his tragic 
scenes. Let us therefore examine how men came by the 
idea of punishmg in this manner. 

They learn it from the governments they live under, 
and retaliate the punishments they have been accustomed 
to behold. The heads stuck upon spikes, which remained 
foikjrears upon* Temple-bar, differed nothing in the horror 
of the scene from those carried about il))on spikes at Paris : 
yet this was done by the English government It may per- 
haps be said, that it signifies nothing to a man what is done 
to him after he is dead ; but it signifies much to the living: 
it either tortores their feelings or hardens their heans; and 
in either case, it instructs them how to punish when power 

fells into dieir hands. ..^ 
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Lay then the axe to the root, and teach governments hu^ 
manity. It is their sanguinary punishments which corrupt 
mankind. In England, the punishment in certain cases, is 
hy hangings drawing and quartering ; the heart of the suf- 
fer is cut out, and held up to the view of the populace. In 
France under the former government,. the punishments were 
not less barbarous. Who does not remember the execution 
of Damien, torn to pieces by horses ? The effect of those 
cruel spectacles exhibited |o the populace, is to destroy ten- 
derness, or excite revenge ; and by the base and false idea 
of governing men by terror, instead of reason, they become 
precedents. It is over the lowest class of mankind that 
goveromeQt by terror is intended to operate, and it is on 
them that it operates to the worst effect. They have sense 
enough to feel they are the objects aimed at ^ and they in- 
flict in their turn the examples of terror they have been in- 
structed to practice. 

There are in all European countries, a large class of peo- 
ple of that description which in England are called the 
*' mobV Of this class were those who committed the burn- 
ings and devastations in London in 1780, and of this class 
were those who carried the heads upon tspikes in Paris. 
Foulon and Berthier were taken up in the country, and sent 
to Paris,, to undergo their examination at the Hotel de Ville; 
for the National Assembly, immediately on the new min- 
istry coming into office, passed a decree^ which they com- 
municated to the King and Cabinet, that they (the Natiof^ 
Assembly) would h^d the ministry, of which Foulon was 
one, responsible for the measures they were advising and 
pursuing; but the mob, incensed at the appearance of Fou- 
lon and Berthier, tore them from, their conductors before 
they were carried to the Hotel de Ville, and executed them- 
on the spot. Why then does Mr. Burke charge outrages of 
this kind on a whole people ? As well may he charge the 
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riots and outrages ori780 on all the people of London, or 
those in Ireland on all bis country. 

But every tiling we see or hear offensive to our feelings^ 
and derogatory to the hu jian character, should lead to oth- 
er reflections than those of reproach. Even the beings who 
commit them have some dahn to our consideration. How 
then is it that such vast classes of mankind as are distin- 
guished by the appellation of the vulgar, or the ignorant 
mob, are so numerous in all old countries ? The instant we 
ask ourselves this question, reflection feels an answer. 
They arise, as an unavoidable consequence, out of the ill 
construction of all the old governments in Europe, England 
included with the rest It is by dlstortedly exalting some 
men, that others are distortedly debased, till the whole is 
out of nature. A vast mass of mankind are degradedly 
thrown inta the back-ground of the human picture, to bring 
forward, with greater glare, the puppet shew of state and 
aristocracy. In the commencement of a Revolution, those 
men are rather the followers of the camp than of the siati" 
dard of liberty, and' have yet to be instructed how to rever- 
ence it* 

I give to Mr. Burke all his theatrical exaggerations for 
facts, and I then ask hira^ if they do not establish the cer- 
tainty of what I here hy down P Admitting them to be true, 
they shew the necessity of the French Revolution, as much 
as any one thing he coidd have asserted. These outrages 
were not the effect of the principles of the- Revolution, but 
of the degraded mind that existed before the Revolution,, 
aad which' the Revolution is calculated to reform. Place 
them then to their proper cause,, and take the reproach of 
them to your own side. 

It is to the honour of the National Assembly, and the city 
of PariS) that during such a tremendous scene of arms and 
confusion, beyond the cbntrol of all authority, that they 
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have been able, by the iufluence of example and exhorta- 
tion, to restrain so much. Never were more pams taken to 
instruct and enlighten mankind, and to make them see that 
their interest consisted in their virtues, and not in their re- 
venge, than what have been displayed in the Revolution of 
France. — I now proceed to make some remarks on Mr. 
Burke's account of the expedition to Versailles, October 
5tli and 6th. 

I cannot consider Mr. Burke's book in scarcely any oth- 
er light than a dramatic performance; and he must, I think, 
have considered it in the same light himself, by the poet- 
ical liberties he has taken of omitting some facts, distorting 
others, and making the whole machinery bend to produce a 
stage effect. Of this kind is his account of the expedition 
to Versailles. He begins this account by omitting the only 
facts which as causes were known to be true ; every thing 
beyond these is conjecture even in Paris : and he then works 
up a tale accommodated to . his own passions and preju- 
dices. 

It is to be observed throughout Mr. Burke's book, that 
he never speaks of plots against the Revolution ; and it is 
from those plots that all the mischiefs hav« arisen. It suits 
his purpose to exhibit the consequences without their caus- 
es, it is one of the arts of the drasH to do so. If the 
crimes of men were exhibited with their suffering, the stage 
eff<^ct would sometimes be lost, and the audience would be 
inclined to approve where it was intended they should com- 
miserate. 

After all the investigations that have been made into this 
intricate affiur, (the expedition to Versailles) it still remains 
enveloped b all that kind of mystery which ever accompa- 
nies events produced more from a concurreiiee of awkward 
circumstaocesy than from fixed design. While the charac- 
ters of men are forauDg, as is alwajrs tbe case in levolqtioos. 
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there is a reciprocal suspicion, and a disposition to misintc 
pret each other ; and even parties directly opposite in pri 
Giple, will sometimes concur in pushing forward the sar 
movement with very different views, and with the hopes 
its producing very different consequences. A great deal 
this may he discovered in this embarrassed affair, and } 
the issue of the whole was what no body had in view. 

The only things certainly known are, that consideral 
uneasiness was at this time excited at Paris, by the delay 
the King in not sanctioning and forwarding the decrees 
the National Assembly, particularly that of the Dedarali 
of the rights of Wan, and the decrees of the fourth ofJl 
gust, which contained the foandation principles on whii 
the constitution was to be erected. The kindest, and p< 
haps the fairest, conjecture on this matter is, that some of t 
ministers intended to make remarks and observations up 
certain parts of them^ before they were finally sanction 
and sent to the provinces ; but be this as it may, the en 
mies of the revolution derived hopes from the delay, and t 
friends of the revolution uneasiness. 

During this state of suspense, the Garde du Corps, whi 
was composed} as such regiments generally are, of perso 
much connected with the Court, gave an entertainment 
Versailles (Oct. 1,) to some foreign regiments then arrive 
and when the entertainment was at the height, on a sigr 
given, the Garde du Corps tore the National cockade fr( 
their hats, trampled it under foot, and replaced it witli 
counter cockade prepared for the purpose. An indigni 
of this kind amounted to defiance. It was like declari 
war ; and if ftien will give challenges, they must expc 
consequences. But all this Mr. Burke has carefully ke 
out of sight. He begins his account by say ing, " History v> 
'*^ record, that on the morning of the 6th of Oct. 1789, the Ki 
" and Queen of France, after a day of confusion,.alarm, d 
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" may, and slaughter, lay down under the. pledged security 
'^ of public faith, to indulge nature in a few hours of respite, 
''and troubled melancholy repose." This is neither the so-^ 
ber style of history, nor the intention of it. It leaves every 
thing to be guessed at^ and mistaken. One would at least 
think there bad been a battle; and a batde there probably 
would have been, had it not been for the moderating pru- 
dence of those whom Mr. Burke involves in his censures. 
By his keeping the Oarde du Corps out of sight, Mr. 
Burke has afforded himself the dramatic licence of putting 
the King and Queen in their places, as if the object of the 
expedition was against them.—- But to return to my account. 
This conduct of the Oarde du Corps, as might well be 
expected, alarmed and enraged the Parisians. The coI> 
ours of the cause, and the cause itself, were become too uni- 
ted to mistake the intention of the insult, and the Parisians 
were determined to call the Garde du Corps to an account. 
There was certainly nothbg of the cowardice of assassina- 
tion in marching in the face of day to demand satisfac- 
tion, if such a phrase may be used, of a body of armed 
men who had voluntarily given defiance. But the circum* 
stance which serves to throw this affair into embarrassment' 
is, that the enemies of the revolution appear to, have en- 
couraged it, as well as its friends. The one hoped to pre- 
vent a civil war by checking it in time, and the other to 
make one. The hopes of those opposed to the Revolu- 
tion, rested in making the King of their party, and getting 
him from Versailles to Metz, where they expected to collect 
a force, and set up a standard. We have therefore two 
different objects presenting themselves at the same time, 
and to be accomplished by the same means : the one, to 
chastize the Oarde du Corps, which was the object of the 
Parisians ; the other to render the confusion of such a scene 
an inducement to the King to set off for Metz. 
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On the 5th of October, a very numerous body of wo- 
men, and men in the disguise of women, collected round the 
HoteJ de Ville or town-hall at Paris, and set offfor Versail- 
les. Their profi^sed object was the Garde du Corp$; but 
prudent men readily recollected that mischief is easier be* 
gun than ended ; and this impressed itself with the more 
force, from the suspicions alt^ady stated, and the irregular* 
ity of such a cavalcade. As soon therefore as a sufficient 
force could be collected, M. de Lafayette, by orders from 
the civil authority of Paris, set off after them at the bead 
of twenty thousand of the Paris militia. The Revolution 
could derive no benefit from confusion, and its opposers 
might. By an amiable and spirited manner of address, he 
had hitherto been fortunate in calming disquietudes, and in 
this he was extraordinarily successful; to frustrate, therefore, 
the hopes of those who might seek to improve this scene 
into a sort of justifiable necessity for the King's quitting 
Versailles and withdrawing to Metz, and to prevent at the 
same time, the consequences that might ensue between the 
Oarde du Corps and this phalanx of men and women, be 
forwarded expresses to the King, that he was on his march 
to Versailles, at the orders of the civil authority of Paris, 
for the purpose of peace and protection, expressing at the 
same time, the necessity of restraining the Garde du Corps 
from firing on the people.* 

He arrived at Versailles between ten and eleven at 
night The Garde du Corps was drawn up, ^nd the peo* 
pie had arrived soxne time before, but every thing bad re- 
mained suspended. Wisdom and policy now coosbted in 
changing a scene of danger into a * happy event. M. de 
Lafayette became the mediator between the enraged par« 

^ I am warranted in asserting this, as I had it from M. de Lafay- 
ette, with whom I haye lived in habits of friendship for fourtee* 
years. 
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ties ; and the King, to remove the uneasiness which had 
arisen from the delay already stated, sent for the President 
of the National Assembly, and signed the Declaration of 
the rights oj Man, and such other parts of the constitution 
as were in readiness. 

It was now about one in the morning. Every thing ap- 
peared to be composed, and a general congratulation took 
place. At the beat of drum, a proclamation was made, 
that the citizens of Versailles would give the hospitality of 
their houses to their fellow citizens of Paris. Those who 
could not be accommodated in this maoner, remained in 
the streets, or took up their quarters in the churches ; and 
at two o'clock the King and Queen retired. 

In this state matters passed till the break of day when a 
fresh disturbance arose from the censurable conduct of some 
of both parties, for such characters there will be in all such 
scenes. One of the Garde du Corps appeared at one of 
the windows of the palace, and the people who remained 
during the night in the streets accosted him with reviling 
and provocative language. Instead of retiring, as in such 
a case prudence would have dictated, he presented his mus- 
ket, fired, and killed one of the Paris militia. The peace 
being thus broken, the people rushed into the palace in 
quest of the offender. They attacked the quarters of the 
Garde du Corps within the palace, and pursued them 
throughout the avenues of it, and to the apartments of the 
King. On this tumult, not the Queen only, as Mr. Burke 
has represented it, but every person in the palace, was 
awakened and alarmed ; and M. de Lafayette had a second 
time to interpose between the parties, the event of which 
.was> that the Garde du Corps put on the national cockade 
>and the matter ended, as by oblivion, after the loss of two 
^r three lives. 
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JpuriQg the latter part of the'time in which this confusion 
was acting, the King and Queen were in public at the balco- 
ny, and neither of them concealed for safety's sake, 85 
Mr. Burke insinuates. Matters being thus appeased and 
tranquillity restored, a general acclamation broke forth, of 
Le Hoi a Paris — Le Roi a Paris — ^The King to Paris. It 
was the shout of peace, and immediately accepted on the 
part of the King. By this measure, all future projects of 
trepanning the King to Metz, and sitting up the standard of 
opposition to the constitution, were prevented, and the sus- 
picions extinguished. The King and his family reached 
Paris on the evening, and were congratulated on their arri- 
val by M. Bailley, ihe Mayor of Paris, in the name of the 
citizens. Mr. Burke, who throughout his book confounds 
things, persons, and principles, has in bis remarks on M. 
Bailley's address, confounded time also. He censures M. 
Bailley for calling it," un bonjour,^^ o, good day. Mr. Burke 
should have informed himself, that this scene took up the 
space of two days, the day t>n which it begun with every 
appearance of danger and. mischief, and the day on which 
it terminated without'the mischiefs that threatened; and that 
it is to this peaceful termination that M. Bailley alludes, and 
to the arrival of the King at Paris. Not less than three 
hundred thousand persons arranged themselves in the pro- 
cession (rom Versailles to Paris, and not an act of molesta* 
tion was committed during tlie whole march. 

Mr. Burke, on the authority of M. Lally ToUendal, a de- 
serter from the/National Assembly, says that on entering 
Paris, the people shouted, " Tovs les eveques a la lanterned'* 
All bishops to be.banged at the lanthornor lamp-posts. — 
It is surprising , that nobody should hear this but Lally Tol- 
lendal, and that, nobody . should believe it but Mr. Burke. 
It has not the least connection with any part of the transac- 
tion, and is totally foreign to every circumstance of it. The 
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bishops have never been introduced before into any scene 
of Mr. Burke's drama : Why then are they, all at once, 
and altogether, tout a coup et tons ensemhle, introduced now? 
Mr. Burke brings forward his bishops and bis lanthom, 
like figures in a magic lanthorn, and raises his scenes by 
contrast instead of connection. But it serves to shew, with 
the rest of his book, what little credit ought to be given, 
where even probability is set at defiance, for the purpose of 
defaming ; and with his reflection, instead of soliloquy in 
praise of chivalry, as Mr Burke has done, I close the ac- 
count of the expedition to Versailles.* 

I have now to follow Mr. Burke through a pathless wil- 
derness of rhapsodies, and a sort of descant upon govem- 
nients, in which he asserts whatever he pleases, on the 
presumption of its being believed, without offering either 
evidence or reasons for so doing. 

Before any thing can be reasoned upon to a conclusion, 
certain facts, principles, or data, to reason from, must be 
established, admitted, or denied. Mr. Burke with his nsu- 
al outrage, abuses the Declaration of the rights ofMan^ 
published by the National Assembly of France, as the basis 
on which the constitution of France is built. This he calls 
"paltry and blurred sheets of paper about the rights of man.'* 
— Does Mr. Burke mean to deny that ma/n has any rights i 
If he does, then he must mean that there are no such things 
as rights any wher^, and that he has none himself; for who 
is there in the world but man i But if Mr. Burke means 
to admif th^t man has rights, the question then will be, what 
are those rights, and how came man by them originally i 

The error of those who reason by precedents drawn 
from antiquity, inspecting the rights pf man, is, that they do 

^ An acconnt of the expedition to Versailles may be seen ia No, 
13 of the Revolution d£ Paris, containing the events from the 
3d to the lOth of October, 17B9. 
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mot go far enc^iigh into antiquity. They do not go the whole 
way. They stop in some of the intermediate stages of aa 
hundred or a thousand years, and produce what was then 
done as a rule for the present day* This is no authority at 
all. If we travel still farther into antiquity, we shall find a 
direct contra^ opinion and practice prevailing y and if an* 
tiquity is to be authority, a thousand such audiorities may 
be produced, successively contradicting each other : but if 
we proceed on, we shaU at last come out right ) we shall 
come to the time when man came from the hand of his 
Maker. What was he then f Man. Man was his high and 
only tide, and a higher cannot be given him.^— But of titles 
I shall speak hereafter. 

We are now got at the origin of man, and at the origin 
of his rights. As to the manner in which the world has 
been governed from that day to this, it is no farther any 
concern of ours than to make proper use of the errors or 
the improvements which the history of it presents. Those 
who lived an hundred or a thousand yeafs ago, were then 
moderns as we are sow. They had their an|^nts and 
those ancients had others, and Vfe also shall be ancients in 
our turn. If the mere name of antiquity is to govern in the 
affairs of life, the people who are to live an hundred or a 
thousand years hence, may as well take us for a precedent, 
as we make a precedent of those who lived an hundred ,or a 
thousand years ago. The fact is, that portions of antiquity, 
by proving every thing, establish nothing* It is authority 
against authority all the way, till we come to the divine ori- 
gin of the rights of man, at the creation. Here our enquir- 
ies find a resting place, and our reason finds a home. If a 
dispute about the rights of man had arose at the distance of 
an hundred years from the creation, it is to this source of 
authority they must have referred, and it is to the same 
source of authority that we must now refer. 
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Though I mean not to touch upon any sectarian princi- 
ple of rehgion, yet it may be worth observing, that the gen- 
ealogy of Christ is traced to Adam. Why then not trace 
the rights of man to the creation of man f I will answer the 
question. Because there have been an upstart of govern- 
ments, thursting themselves between, and . presumptuously 
working to un-make man. 

If any generation of men ever possessed the right of 
dictating the mode by which the world should be governed 
for ever, it was the first generation that existed ; and if that 
generation did npt doit, no succeedkig^eneration can show 
any authority for doing it, nor set any-trp. The illuminating 
and divine principle of the equal rights of man, (for it has 
its origin from the maker of man) relates, not only to the 
living individuals, but to generations of men succeeding 
each other. Every generation is equal in rights to the gen- 
erations which preceded it, by the same rule that every inr 
dividual is born equal in rights with his cotemporary. 

Every histor3» of the creation, and every tradictlonary 
account, whether from the lettered or unlettered world, 
however they may vary in their opinion or belief of certain 
particulars, all agree in establishing one point, the unity of 
man ; by which I mean that man is all of one degree^ and 
consequently that all men are born equal, and with equal 
natural rights, in the same manner as if posterity had been 
continued by creation instead of generaiionj the latter being 
only the mode by which the former is carried forward ; and 
consequently, every child born into the world must be con- 
sidered as deriving its existence from God. The world i^ 
as new to him as it was to the first man that existed, and 
his natural right in it is of the same kind. 

The Mosaic account of the creation, whether taken as 
divine authority, or merely historical, is fully up to this 
point, theuniiy^or equality of man^ The expressions ad- 
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init of no controversy. ^' Aod God said. Let us make 
*^ man in our own image. In the image of God created 
*^ he him ; male and female created he them." The dis- 
tinction of sexes is pointed out, but no other distinction is 
even implied* If this be not divine authoritj, it is at least 
historical authority, and shows that the equality of man, so 
far from being a modem doctrine is tne oldest upon record. 

It is also to be observed, that all the religions known in 
the world are founded, so far as they relate to man, on the 
unity ofmanf as being all of one degree. Whether in heav- 
en or in hell, or in whatever state man may be supposed to 
eidst hereafter, the good and the bad are the only distinctions* 
Nay, even the laws of governments are obliged to slide in- 
to this principle, by making degrees to consist in crimes, 
and not in persons. 

It is one of the greatest of all truths, and of the highest 
advantage to cultivate. By considering man in this light, 
and by instructing him to consider himself in this light, it 
places him in a close connection with all his duties, wheth- 
er to his Creator, or to the creation, of which he is a part » 
and it is only when he forgets his origin, or, to use a more 
fashionable pbrase, his bir^ and family^ that he becomes 
dissolute. It is not among the least of the evils of the pres- 
ent existing governments in all parts of Europe, that man, 
considered as man, is thrown back to a vast distance from 
bis Maker, and the artiGcial chasm filled up by a succession 
of barriers, or a sort of turnpike gates, through which he 
has to pass- I will quote Mr. Burke's catalogue of barriers 
that he has set up between man and his Maker. Putting 
himself in the character of a herald, he says — ^** We fear 
" God — we look with awe to kings— with afiection to par- 
^'liaments — with duty to magistrates— with respect to 

^'priests, and with respect to nobility," Mr. Burke has for-* 

7 * 
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got to put in " chivdlry.^^ He has also forgot to put in Pe- 
ter. 

The duty of man is not a wilderness of turnpike gates, 
through which he is to pass by tickets from one to the oth- 
er. It is plain and simple, and consists but of two points. 
His duty to God, whjij^h every man must feel ; and with re- 
spect to his neighbour to do as he would be done by. If 
thote to whom power is delegated do well, they will be re- 
spected ; if not, they will be despised : and with regard to 
those to whom no power is delegated, but who assume it, 
the rational world can know nothing of them. 

Hitherto we have spoken only (and that but in part) of 
the natural rights of man, and to shew how the one origin- 
ales out of the other. Man did not enter into society to be- 
come toorse than he was before, nor to have less rights than 
he had before, but to have those rights better secured. His> 
natural rights are the foundation of all his civil rights. But 
in order to pursue this distinction with more precision, it 
will be necessary to mark the different qualities of natural 
and civil rights. 

A few words will explain this. Natural rights are those 
which appertain to man in right of hb existence. Of this 
kind are all the intellectual rights, or rights of the mind, and 
also all those rights of acting as an individual for his own 
comfort and happiness, which are not injurious to the nat- 
ural rights of others, — Civil rights are those which apper- 
tain to man in right of his. being a member of society. 
Every civil right has for its foundation some natural right 
pre-existing in the individual, but to which his individual 
power is not, in all cases, sufficiently competent Of this 
kind are all those which relate to security and protection. 

From this short review, it will be easy to distinguish be- 
tween that class of natural rights which man retains after 
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entering into society, and those which he throws into com^ 
mon stock as a member of society. 

The natural rights which he retains, are all those in which 
the power to execute is as perfect in the individual as the 
right itself. Among this class^ as is before mentioned, 
are all the intellectual rights, er rights of the mind : 
consequently, religion is one of those rights. The nat- 
ural rights which are not retained, are all those in which, 
though the right is perfect in the individual, the power to 
execute them is defective. They answer not his purpose. 
A man, by natural right, has a right to judge in bis own 
cause ; and so far as the right of the mind is concerned, he 
never surrenders it : But what availeth it him to judge, if he 
has not power to redress ? He therefore deposits this right 
in th^ common stock of society, and takes the arm of soci* 
ety, of which he is a part, in preference and in addition to 
his own. Society grants him nothing. Every man is a 
proprietor in society, and draws on the capital as a matter 
of right. 

From those premises, two or three certab conclusions 
wiU' follow. 

First, That every civil right grows out of a natural right; 
or,^ in other words, is a natural right exchanged. 

Secondly, That civil power, properly considered as such, 
is made up of the aggregate of that class of the natural 
rights of man, which becomes defective in the individual in 
point of power, and answers not his purpose, but when col- 
lected to a focus, becomes competent to the purpose of ev- 
ery one. 

Thirdly, That the power produced from the aggregate of 
natural rights, imperfect in power in the individual, cannot 
be applied to invade the natural rights which are retained 
in the individual, and in which the power to execute is as 
perfect as the right itself. 
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We have now, in a few words, traced man from a natural 
individual to a member of society, and shewn, or endeav- 
oured to shew, the quality of the natural rights retained, and 
of those which are exchanged for civil rights. Let us now 
apply those principles to governments. 

In casting our eyes over the world it is extremely easy to 
distinguish the governments which have arisen out of socie* 
ty, or out of the social compact, from those which have not. 
But to place this in a clearer light than what a single glance 
may afford, it will be proper to take a view of thq several 
sources from which governments have arisen, and on which 
they have been founded. 

They may be all comprehended under three heads. 1st. 
superstition. 2d. power, ' 3d. the common interest of so- 
ciety, and the common rights of man. 

The first was a government of priest-craft, the second of 
^eonquerors, and the third of reason. 

When a set of artful men pretended, through the medium 
of oracles, to hold intercourse with the Deity, as familiarly 
as they now march up the back-stairs in European courts, 
the world was completely under the government of supersti- 
tion. The oracles were consulted, and whatever they were 
made to say, became the law ; and this sort of government 
lasted as long as this sort of superstition lasted. 

After these a race of conquerers arose, whose govern- 
ment, like that of William the Conqueror, was founded in 
power, and the sword assumed the name of a sceptre. 
Governments thus established, lasts as long as the power to 
support them lasts ; but that they might avail themselves of 
every engine in their favor, they united fraud to force, and 
set up an idol which they called Divine Right, and which, 
in imitation of the Pope, who affects to be spiritual and tern-* 
poral, and in contradiction to the Founder of the Christiaa 
Religion^ twisted itself afterwards into an idol of anothec 
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sfaape, called Church and State. The key of St. Peter, 
and the key of the Treasury, became quartered on one an* 
other, and the wondering cheated multitude worshipped the 
invention. 

When I contemplate the natural dignity of man ; when I > 
feel, (for Nature has not been kind enough to me to blunt 
my feelings) for the honor and happiness of its character, I 
become irritated at the attempt to govern mankind by force 
and fraud, as if they were all knaves and fools, and can 
scarcely avoid disgust at those who are thus imposed upon. 

We have now to review the' governments which arise out 
of society, in contradistinction to those which arose out of 
superstition and conquest. 

It has been thought a considerable advance towards es- 
tablishing the principles of freedom, to say, that government 
Is a compact between those who govern and those who are 
governed: But this cannot be true, because it is putting the 
effect before the cause ; for as man must have existed be- 
fore governments existed, there necessarily was a time when 
governments did not exists and consequently there could 
originally exist no governors to form such a compact 
with. The fact therefore must be, that the individuals 
themselves^ each in his own personal and sovereign right, en^ 
iered into a compact with each other to produce a govern- 
ment : and this is the only mode in which governments 
have a right to arise, and the only principle on which they 
have a right to exist. 

To possess ourselves of a clear idea of what government 
is or ought to be, we must trace it to its origin. In doing 
this, we shall easily discover that governments must have 
arisen, either out of the people, or over the people. Mr. 
Burke has made no distinction. He investigates nothing to 
its source, and therefore he confounds every thing ; but he 
has signified his intention of undertaking at some future op^^ 
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portunhy, a eotnparison between the constitutions of Eng' 
land and France. As he thus renders it a subject of con- 
troversy by throwing the gauntlet, I take him up on his own 
ground. It is in high challenges that high truths have the right 
of appearing ; and I accept it with the more readiness, be- 
cause it affords me, at the same time, an opportunity of pur* 
suing the subject with respect to governments arising out of 
society. 

But it will be first necessary to define what is meant by a 
conatitution. It is not sufficient that we adopt the word ; 
we must fix also a standard signification to it. 

A constitution is not a thing in name only, but in fact. It 
has not an ideal, but a real existence ; and wherever it can- 
not be produced in a visible form, there is none. A con- 
stitution is a thing antecedent to a government, and a govern- 
ment is only the creature of a constitution. The constitu- 
tion of a country is not the act of its government, but of the 
people constituting a government. It is the body of elev 
ments, to which you can refer, and quote article by article ; 
and which contains the principles on which the government 
shall be established, the manner in which it shall be organi- 
zed, the powers it shall have, the mode of elections, the du- 
ration of parliaments, or by what other name such bodies 
may be called ; the powers which the executive part of the 
government shall have ; and, in fine, every thing that relates 
to the complete organization of a civil government, and the 
principles on which it shall act, and by which it shall be 
bound. A constitution, therefore, is to a government, what 
the laws made afterwards by that government are to a court 
of judicature. The court of judicature does not make the 
laws, neither can it alter them ; it only acts in conformity 
to the laws made ; and the government is in like manner 
governed by the constitution. 
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Gan then Mr. Burke produce the English Constitution i 
If be cannot we may fairly conclude, that though it has 
been so much talked about, no such thing as a constitution 
exists, or ever did exist, and consequently that the people 
have yet a constitution to form. 

Mr. Burke will not, I presume, deny the position I have 
already advanced ; namely, that governments arise either 
mt of the people, or over the people* The English gov- 
ernment is one of those which arose out of a conquest, and 
not out of society, and consequently it arose over the peo- 
ple ; and though it has been much modified from the op- 
portunity of circumstances since the time of William the 
Conqueror, the country has never yet regenerated itself, and 
is therefore without a constitution. 

I readily perceive the reason why Mr. Burke declined 
going into comparison between the English and French con- 
stitutions, because he could not but perceive, when he sat 
down to the task, that no such thing as a constitution exist- 
ed on his side the question. His book is certainly bulky 
enough to have contained all he could say on this subject, 
and it would have been the best manner in which people 
could have judged of their separate merits. Why then has 
he declined the only thing that was worth while to write 
upon ? It was the strongest ground he could take, if the 
advantages were on his side; but the weakest, if they were 
not ; and his declininjg to take it, is either a sign that he 
could not possess it, or could not maintain it. 

Mr. Burke has said in a speech last winter in parliament| 
that when the National Assembly, first met in three Orders, 
(the Tiers Etats, the Clergy, and the Noblesse,) that France 
had then a good Constitution. This shews, among numer- 
ous other instances, that Mr. Burke does not understand 
what a Constitution is The persons so met, were not a 
C(ynstitutionf but z: convention to make a constitution. 
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The present National Assembly of France is, strictly 
speaking, the personal social compact. The members of it 
are the delegates of the nation in its original character ; 
future assemblies will be the delegates of the nation in its 
organized character. The authority of the present Assembly 
is different to what the authority of future Assemblies will 
be. The authority of the present one is to form a consti- 
tution : the authority of future Assemblies will be to legis- 
late according to the principles and forms prescribed in that 
constitution ; and if experience should hereafter shew that 
alterations, amendments, or additions are necessary, the 
constitution will point out the mode by which iSuch things 
shall be done, and not leave it to the discretionary power of 
the future government 

A government on the principles on which constitutional 
governments, arising out of society, are established, cannot 
have the right of altering itself. If it had, it would be ar- 
bitrary. It might make itself what it pleased ; and where- 
ever such a right is set up, it shews there is no constitution. 
The act by which the English Parliament empowered itself 
to set seven years, shews there is no constitution in Eng- 
land. It might, by the same self-authority, have sit any 
greater number of years, or for life. The bill which the 
present Mr. Pitt brought into Parliament some years ago, 
to reform parliament, was on the same erroneous principle. 
The right of reform is in the nation in its original character, 
and the constitutional method would be by a general con- 
vention elected for the purpose. There is moreover a par- 
adox in the idea of vitiated bodies reforming themselves. 

From these preliminaries I proceed to draw some com- 
parisons. I have already spoken of the declaration of 
rights ; and as I mean to be as concise as possible, I shall 
proceed to other parts of the French constitution. 
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The constitution of France says, that every man who 
pays a tax of sixty sous per annum^ (28^ and 6d. English,) 
is an elector. What article will Mr. Burke place against 
this i Can any thing be more limited, and at the same time 
inore capricious, than what the qualifications of electors 
are in England ? Limited — because not one man in an hun- 
dred (I speak much within compass) is admitted to vote : 
Capricious — because the lowest character that can be sup* 
posed to e^ist, and who has oot so much as the visible 
means of an honest livelihood, is an elector in some places; 
while, in other places., the man who pays very large taxes, 
and with fair known character, and the farmer who rents to 
the amount of three or four huadred pounds a year, and with 
a property on that farm to three or four times that amount, 
is not admitted to be an elector. Every thing is out of na- 
ture, as Mr. Burke says on another occasion, in this strange 
chaos, and all sorts of follies aiie blended with all sorts of 
crimes. William the Conqueror and his descendants par- 
celled out the country in this manner, and bribed one part 
of it by what they called charters, to hold die other parts of 
it the better subjected to their will. This is the reason why 
so many of those charters abound in Cornwall. The peo- 
ple were averse to the government established at the con- 
quest, and the towns were garrisoned and bribed to enslave 
the country. All the old charters are the badges of this 
conquest, and it is from this source that the capriciousness 
of elections arises. 

The French constitution says, that the number of repre-^. 

sentatives for any place shall be in a ratio to the number c 

taxable inhabitants or electors. What article will Mr. Burl 

place against tiiis i The county of Yorkshire, which coi 

tains near a million of souls, sends two county members. 

and so does the county of Rutland, which contains not ai 

hundredth part of that number. The town of oki Sardm, 

8 
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which contains not three houses, sends two members ; and 
the town of Manchester, which contains upwards of sixty 
thousand souls, is not admitted to send any. Is there any 
prijaciple in these things ? Is there any thing by which you 
can trace the marks of freedom, or discover tho^e of wis- 
dom f No wonder then Mr. Burke has declined the com- 
parison, and endeavored to lead his readers from the point 
by a wild unsysteraatical display of paradoxical rhapsodies. 
The French constitution says, that the National Assem- 
bly shall be elected every two years. What article will Mr. 
Burke place against this ? Why, that the nation has no right 
at all in the case : that tlie government is perfectly arbitrary 
with respect to this point ; and he can quote for his author- 
ity, th^ precedent of a former parliament. 

The French constitution says, thc^ shall be no game 
laws ; that the farmer on whose lands wild game shall be 
found (for it is by the produce of those lands they are fed) 
shall have a right to what he can take. That there shall be 
no monopolies of any kind — that all trades shall be free, and 
jevery man free to follow any occupation by which he can 
procure an honest livelihood, and in any place, town or city 
throughout the nation. Whstt will Mr. Burke ^ay to this i^ In 
England, game is made the property of those at whose ex- 
pense it is not fed ; and with respect to monopolies, the 
country is cut up into monopolies. Ever}^ chartered town 
' is an aristocratical monopoly in itself, and the qualification 
^pf electors proceeds out of those chartered monopolies. Is 
^tbis freedom ? Is this what Mr. Burke means by a consti- 
2*'jtion i 

In these chartered monopolies, a man coming from anoth* 

pai part of the country, is hunted from them as if he were ^. 

I'iSbreign enemy. An Englishman is not free of his own 

p^ountry : every one of those places presents a barrier in his 

way, and tells him he is not a freeman — that he has no right. 
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Within these monopolies, are other monopolies. In a city, 
such for instance as Bath, which contains between twenty 
and thirty thousand inhabitants, the right of electing repre* 
sentatives to parliament is monopolised into about thirty-one 

I persons. And within these monopolies are still others. A 
man even of the same town, whose parents were not in cir- 
cumstances to give him an occupation, is debarred, in many 
cases, from the natural right of acquiring one, be bis genius 
or industry what it may. 

Are these things examples to hold oiit to a country regen- 
erating itself from slavery, like France ?•*— Certainly they are 
not ; and certain am I, that when the people of England 
come to reflect upon them^they will, like France, annihilate 
those badges of ancient oppression, those traces of a con- 
quered nation.^^Had Mr. Burke possessed talents similar to . 

, the author " On the Weakh of Nations," he would have com- 
prehended all the parts which enter into, and, by assemblage, 
form a constitution. He would have reasoned from minu- 

I tias to magnitude. It is not from his prejudices only, but 
from the disorderly cast of his genius, that be is unfitted for 
the subject he writes upon. Even his genius is without a 
constitution. It is a genius at random, and not a genius con-^ 
stituted. ^ But he must say something — He has therefore 
mounted in the air like a balloon, to draw the eyes of the 
multitude from t|ia ground they stand upon. 

Much is to be learnt from the French constitution. Con- 
quest and tyranny transplanted themselves with William the 
Conquerer from Normandy into England, and the country 
is yet disfigured with the marks. May then the example of 
aU France contribute to regenerate the freedom which a 
province of it destroyed! 

The French constitution says. That to preserve the na- 
tional representation from being corrupt, no member of the 
National Assembly shall be an officer of the government, a 
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place-man, or a pensioner. — What will Mr. Burke place' 
against this.'' I will whisper his answer: Loaves and Fuhes. 
Ah ! this government of loves and fishes has more mischief 
in it than people have yet reflected on. The National As- 
sembly has made the discovery, and it holds out the exam- 
ple to the world. Had governments agreed to quarrel on 
purpose to fleece their countries by taxes, they could not 
have succeeded better than they have done. 

Every thing in the English government appears to me 
die reverse of what it ought to be, and of what it is said to 
be. The parliament imperfectly and capriciously elected 
as it is, is nerettheless supposed to hold the national purse 
in trwt for the nation : but in the manner in vriiich the Eng- 
lish parliament is constructed, it is like a man being both a 
mortgager and mortgagee ; and in the case of misiapplica- 
tion of trust, it is the criminal sitting in judgment upon him- 
self. If those who vote the suppli^sj are the same persons 
who receive the supplies when voted, and are to account 
for the expenditure of those supplies to those who voted 
them, it is themselves (accountable to themselves, and the 
Comedy of Errors concludes with the Pantomime oiHush. 
Neither the ministerial party, nor the opposition, will touch 
upon this case. The national purse is the conmion hack 
which each mounts upon. It is like what the country people 
call " Ride and tie — ^You ride a little way, and then V^ 
They order these things better in France. 

-^ It is a practice in some parts of the country, when two trav- 
ellers have but one horse, which like the national purse will not 
carry double, that the one mounts ai^ rides two or three miles a- 
head, and then ties the horse to a gate, and walks on. When the 
second traveller arrives, he takes the, horse, rides on, and passes 
his companion a mile or two, and ties again ; and so on. — Ridf 
'Mndtie, 
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The French constitution says, that the right of war and 
peace is in the nation. Where else should it reside, but in 
those who are to pay the expense f 

[n England, this right is said to reside in a metaphor^ 
shewn at the Tower for six-pence or a shilling a piece, so 
ave the lions; and it would be a step nearer to reason to say 
it resided in them, for any inanimate metaphor is no more 
than a hat or a cap. We can all see the absurdity of worship- 
ping Aaron's molten calf, or Nebuchadnezzar's golden im- 
age ; but why do men continue to practice in themselveSi 
the absurdities they despised in others i 

It may with reason be said, that in the manner the* Eng- 
lish nation is represented, it signifies not where this right re- 
sides, whether in the crown or in the parliament. War is 
the common harvest of all those who participate m the di- 
vision and expenditure of public money, in all countries* 
It is the art of conquering at home : the object of it is an in- 
crease of revenue ; and as revenue cannot be increased 
without taxes, a pretence must be made for expenditures. 
In reviewing the history of the English government, its wars 
and its taxes, a stander-by not blinded by prejudice, not 
warped by interest, would declare,, that taxes werenaot rais- 
ed to carry on wars, but that wars were raised to cany on 
taxes. 

Mr. Burke, as a member of the House of Commons, is a 
part of the English government ; and though he professes 
himself an enemy to war, he abuses the French constitution, 
which seeks to explode it. He holds up the English gov- 
ernment as a mode] in all its parts, to France ; but he should 
first know the remarks which the French make upon it 
They contend, in favor of their own, that the portion of lib- 
erty enjoyed in England, is just enough to enslave a country 
by, more productively than by despotism ; and that as the 

Teal object of despotism is revenue, that a government so 

8* 
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formed obtains more than it could either by direct despot- 
ism or in a full state of freedom, and is, therefore, on the 
ground of interest, opposed to both. They account also 
for the readiness which always appears in such governments 
for engaging in wars, by remarking on the different motives 
which produce them. In despotic governments, wars are 
the effect of pride ; but in those governments in which they 
become the, means of taxation, they acquire thereby a more 
permanent promptitude. 

The French constitution, therefore, to provide against 
both those evils, has taken away the power of declaring 
war from kings and ministers, and placed the right where 
the expense must fall. 

When the question on the right of war and peace was 
agitated in the National Assembly, the people of England 
appeared to be much interested in the event, and highly to 
applaud the decision — As a principle, it applies as much to 
one country as to another. William the Conquerer, as a 
conqueror^ held bis power of war and peace in himself, and 
his descendants have ever since claimed it under him as a 
right 

« Although Mr. Burke has asserted the right of the parlia* 
ment at the revolution to bind and control the nation and 
posterity for ever, he denies, at the same time, that the par- 
liament or the nation had any right to alter what he calls the 
succession of the crown, in any thing but in part, or by a 
sort of modification. By his taking this ground, he throws 
the case back to the ATorman Conquest ; and by thus run- 
ning a line of succession springing from William the Con- 
queror to the present day, be makes it necessary to enquire 
who and what William the Conqueror was, and where he 
came from ; and into the origin, history and nature of what 
are called prerogatives*^. Every thing must have a begin- 
mngy and the fog of time and antiquity should be penetra* 
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ted to discover it Let then Mr. Burke bring forward his 
William of Normandy, for it b to this origin that his argu- 
ment goes. It also unfortunately happens, in running this 
line of succession, that another line, parallel thereto, pre- 
sents itself, which is, that if the succession runs in the line 
of the conquest, the nation runs in the line of being con- 
quered, and it ought to rescue itself from this reproach. 

But it will perhaps be said, that though the power of de- 
claring war descends in the heritage of the conquest, it is 
held in check by the right of the parliament to withhold 
the supplies. It will always happen, when a thing is origin- 
ally wrong, diat amendments do not make it right, and it 
often happens that they do as much ihischief one way as 
good the other : and such is the case here, for if the one 
rashly declares war as a matter of right, and the other pre- 
remptorily withholds the supplies as a matter of right, the 
remedy becomes as bad or worse than the disease. The one 
forces the nation to a combat, and the other ties its hands : 
But the more probable issue is, that the contrast will end in 
a collusion between the parties, and be made a screen to 
both. 

On this question of war tbree things are to be considered. 
First, the right of declaring it : Secondly, the expense of 
supporting it : Thirdly, the mode of conducting it after it is 
declared. The French tx)nstitution places the right where 
the expense must fall, and this union can be only in the na- 
tion. The mode of conducting it after it is declared, it con- 
signs to the executive department. — Were this the case in 
all countries^ we should here but little more of wars. 

Before I ptoceed to consider other parts of the French 
constitution^ and by way of relieving the fatigue of argu- 
ment, I will introduce an anecdote which I had from Dr. 
£ranklin..-« — 
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While the Doctor resided in France as minister from 
America during the war, he had numerous proposals made 
to him by projectors of every country and of every kind, 
who wished to go to the land that floweth with milk and 
honey, America ; and among the rest, there was one who 
offered himself to be King. He introduced his proposal to 
the Doctor by letter, which is now in the hands* of M. 
Beaumarchais, of Paris — stating, first, that as the Americans 
had dismissed or sent away^ their King, that they would 
want another. Secondly, that himself was a Norman, 
Thirdly, that he was of a more ancient family than the 
Dukes of Normandy, and of a more honorable descent, his 
line having never been bastardized. Fourthly, that there 
was already a precedent in England, of Kings coming out 
of Normandy : and on these grounds he rested his offer, 
enjoining that the Doctor would forward it to America. 
But as the Doctor did not do this, not^ yet send him an an- 
swer, the projector wrote a second letter ; in which be did 
not, it is true, threaten to go over and conquer America, but 
only, with great dignity, proposed that if bis oSBtr was not 
accepted, that an acknowledgment of about £30,000 might 
be made to him for his generosity ! Now, as all arguments 
respecting succession must necessarily connect that sue* 
cession with some beginning, Mr. Burke's arguments on 
this subjectgo to shew, that there is no English origin of 
Kings, and that they are descendants of the Norman line in 
right of the conquest* It may therefore, be of service to his 
doctrine to make this story known, and to inform him, that 
in case of that natural extinction to which all mortality is 
aubject, that kings may again be bad from Normandy, on 
more reasonable terms than William the Conqueror ; and 
consequently that the good people of Engltod, at the revo* 

* The word he used was renvoye^ dismissed or sent away. 
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lution of (688 might have done much better, had such a 
generous Norman as this known their wants, and they had 
known his. The chivalry character which Mr. Burke so 
much admires, is certainly much easier to make a bargain 
with than a hard dealing Dutchman. But, to return to the 
matters of the constitution — 

The French constitution says. There shall he no titles ; 
and of consequence, all that class of equivocal generation, 
wbieh in some countries is called " aristocracy^^ and in 
others " nobiliiyy^ is doae away, and the peer is exalted in- 
to man. 

Tides are but nick-names, and every nick-name is a ti* 
tie. The thing is perfecdy harmless in itself, but it makes 
a sort of foppery in the human charactor which degrades it. 
It renders man into the diminutive of man in thiags which 
are great, and the counterfeit of woman in things which are 
little, it talks about its fine Uue ribSon like a girl, and 
shews its new garter like a child. A certain writer of some 
antiquity says, " When I was a child, I thought as a child ; 
^' but when I became a man, I put away childish things." 

It is, properly, from the elevated mind of France that 
the folly of tides have fallen. It has outgrown the baby- 
clothes of Count and Duke^ and breeched itself in manhood. 
France has not levelled, it has exalted. It has put down the 
dwarf and set up the man. The punyism of a senseless 
word likp Duke, or Count or Earl, has ceased to please. 
Even those who possessed them have disowned the gibber- 
ish, and, as they outgrew the rickets, have despised the rat- 
tle. — The genuine mind of man, thirsdng for its native home, 
society, contemns the gewgaws that separate him from it. 
Titles are like circles drawn by the magician's wand, to 
contract the sphere of man's felicity. He lives immured 
within the Bastile of a word, and surveys at a distance the 
envied life of man. 
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h it then any wonder that titles should fall in France ? h 
It is not a greater wonder they should be kept up any where^ 
What are they ? what is their worth, and "what is their 
timount ?" When we think or speak of z Judge or a General, 
we associate with it the ideas of office and character ; we 
think of gravity in the one and bravery in the other : but 
when we use a word merely as a title, no ideas associate 
with it. Through all the vocabulary of Adam, there is not 
such an animal as a Duke ot a Count; neither can we con- 
nect any certain ideas, to the words. Whether they mean 
strength or weakness, wisdom or folly, a child or a man, or 
a rider or a horse, is all equivocal. What respect then 
can be paid to that which describes nothing and whick 
means nothing? Imagination has given figure and character 
to centaurs, satyrs, and down to all the fairy tribe ; but titles 
baffle even the powers of fancy, and are a chimerical non- 
descript. 

Biit this is not all — If a whole country is disposed to bold 
them in contempt, all their value is gone, and none will own 
them. It is common opinion only that makes them any 
thing or nothing, or worse than nothing. There is no occa- 
sion to lake titles away, for they take themselves away 
when society concurs to ridicule them. This species of 
imaginary consequence has visibly declined in every part of 
Europe, and it hastens to its exk as the world of reason 
continues to rise- There was a tirtie when the lowest class 
of what are called nobility was more thought of than the 
highest is now, and when a man in armour riding throughout 
Christendom in quest of adventures was more stared at than 
a modem Duke. The world has seen this (oily (all, and it 
has fallen by being laughed at, and the farce of titles will 
follow its fate. The patriots of France have discovered 
in good time, that ranked dignity in society must take a 
«ew ground. The old one has .fallen through. It must 
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SOW take the substantial ground of character, instead of the 
chimerical ground of tides ; and they have brought their ti- 
des to the altar, and made of them a burnt offering to reason. 

If no mischief had annexed itself to the folly of tides, 
they would not have been worth a serious and formal de- 
struction, such as the National Assembly have decreed 
them ; this makes it necessary to enquire further into the na- 
pire and character of aristocracy 

That, then, which is called aristocracy, in some countries, 
and nobility in others, arose out of the governments foun- 
ded upon conquest. It was originally a militaiy order for 
the purpose of supporting military government (for such 
were all governments founded in conquest) ; and to keep 
up a succession of this order for the purpose for which it 
was established, all the younger branches of those familes 
were disinherited, and the law of primogeniiureship set up. 

The nature and character of aristocracy shews itself to 
.u$ in this Jaw. It is a law against every law of nature, and 
nature itself calls for her destruction. Estabhsh family 
justice and aristocracy falls. By the aristocratical law of 
primogenitureship, in a family of six children, five are exr 
posed. — Aristocracy has never but one child. The rest are 
begotten to be devoured. They are thrown to the canni- 
bal for prey, and the natural parent prepares the unnatural 
repast. 

As every thing which is out of nature in man, affects, 
more or less, the interest of society, so does this. All the 
children which the aristocracy disowns (which are all, ex- 
cept the eldest) are, in general, cast like orphans on a par- 
ish, to be provided for by the public, but at a greater charge, 
iUnnecessary offices and places in governments and courts 
jare created at the expense of the public to maintain them. 

With what kind of parental reflections can the father oi; 
pother contemplate their youngest ofl&pring. By nature 
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ihey are children, and by marriage they are heirs; but by 
aristocracy they are bastards and orphans. They are the 
flesh and blood of their parents in one line, and nothing 
akin to them in the other. To restore, therefore, parents to 
their children, and children to their parents — ^relations to 
each other, and man to society — and to exterminate the 
monster Aristocracy, root and branch — the French constir 
tution has destroyed tlie law of pnmogenitureship. Here 
then lies the monster, and Mr. Burke if be pleases^ may 
write its epitaph. 

Hitherto we have considered aristocracy chiefly in one 
point of view. We have now to consider it in another. 
But whether we view it before or behind, or side-ways, 
or any way else, domestically or publicly, it is still a mon- 
ster. 

In France, aristocracy had one feature less in its counte- 
nance than what it has in some other countries, It did not 
compose a body of hereditary Jegislators. It was not 
"a corporation of curistocracy^^^ for such I have heard M. de 
Laiayette describe ap English house of Peers. Let us 
then pxamine the grounds upon which the French con- 
stitution has resolved against leaving such an house in 
J'rance. 

Because, in the first place, as is already mentioned, aris- 

» 

tocracy is kept up by family, tyranny and injustice. 

Secondly, because there is an unnatural unfitness in an 
aristocracy to be legislators for a nation. Tlieir ideas of 
distributive j ustice are corrupted at the very source. They 
begin life by trampling on all their younger brothers and 
sisters, and relations of every kind are taught and educated 
so lo do. With wiiat ideas of justice or honor can that man 
enter an house of Legislation, who absorbs in his own per- 
.son the inheritance of a whole family of children, or doles 
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out to them some pitiAil portion with the insolence of a 

gift? 

Thirdly, because the idea of hereditary legislators is as 
inconsistent as that of hereditary judges, or hereditary ju« 
ries ; and as absurd as an hereditary mathematician, or an 
hereditary wise man ; and as ridiculous as an hereditary 
poet-laureat. 

Fourthly, because a body of men holding theroselyes 
accountable to nobody, ought not to be trusted by any 
body. 

Fifthly, because it is continuing the unciviliced principle 
of governments founded in conquest, and the base idea of 
man having property in man, and governing him by person- 
al right. 

Sixthly, because aristocracy has a tendency to degenerate 
the human' species. By the universal economy of nature it 
is known, and by ibe instance of the Jews it is proved, 
that the human species has a tendency to degenerate, in any 
small number of persons, when separated from the general 
stock of society, and intermarrying constantly with eaph 
other. It defeats even its pretended end, and becomes ia 
time the opposite of what is noble in man. Mr. Burke 
talks of nobility ; let him shew what it is. The greatf^ 
characters the world have known, have rose on the demo- 
cratic floor. Aristocracy has not been able to keep a pro- 
|X)rtionate pace with democracy. The artificial NoUe 
shrinks into a dwarf before the Noble of nature ; and in the 
few instances ("for there are some in all countries) in whom 
nature, as by a miracle, has survived in aristocracy, thote man 
despise ii. But it is time to proceed to a new subject 

The French constitution has reformed the condition of 

the clergy. It has raised the income of the lower and mid- 

.die classes, and taken from the higher. None are now less 

than twdve hundred livres (fifty pounds fAatUfm^Mf any 

9 
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higher than about two or three thousand pounds. What 
will Mr. Burke place against this ? Hear what he says. 

He says, "that the people of England can see, without 
" pain or grudging, an archbishop precede a duke. ; they 
" can see a bishop of Durham, or a bishop of Winchester, 
"in possession of £10,000 a year j and cannot sec why it 
"is in worse hands than estates to the like amount in the 
" hands of this earh or that 'squire." And Mr. Burke offers 
this as an example to France. , 

As to the first part, whether the archbishop precedes the 
duke, or the duke the bishop^ it is, I believe, to the people 
in general, somewhat like Stemhold and Hopkins, or Hop- 
kins and Stemhold ; you may put which you please first : 
and as I confess that I do not understand the merits of this 
case, I will not contend it with Mr. Burke. 

But with respect to the latter, I have something to say. 
Mr. Burke has not put the case right. The comparison is 
out of order by being put between the bishop and the earl 
or the 'squire. It ought to be put between the bishop 
and the curate, and then it will stand thus : The people of 
England can see withotU pain or grudging, a bishop of 
Durham, or a bishop of Winchester, in possession of ten 
thousand pounds a year, and a curate on thirty or forty 
pounds a year, or less. No, Sir, they certainly do not see 
these things without great pain and grudging. It is a case 
hat applies itself to every man's sense of justice, and is one 
among many that calls aloud for a constitution. 

In France, the cry of "iAc church ! the church /" was re- 
peated as often as in Mr. Burke's book, and as loudly as 
when the dissenters' bill was before the English parliament ; 
but the generality of the French clergy were not to be de- 
ceived by this cry any longer. They knew, that whatever 
the pretence might be, it was themselves who were one of 
the principal objects of it. It was the cry of the high ben- 
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eficed clergy, to prevent any regulation of income taking 
place between those of ten thousand pounds a year and the 
parish priest. They, therefore, joined their case to those of 
every otlier oppressed class of men, dnd by this union ob- 
tained redress. 

The French constitution has abolished ty thes, that source 
of perpetual discontent between the tyihe-holdcr and llie 
parishioner. When land is held ontythe, it is in the condi- 
tion of an estate held between two parties; the one receiv- 
ing one tenth, and the other nine tenths of the produce : 
and, consequently, on principles of equity, if the estate can 
be improved, and made to produce* by that improvement 
double or treble what it did before, or in any other ratio, 
the expense of such improvement ought to be borne in 
like proportion between the parties who are to share the 
produce. But this is not the case in tythes; the farmer 
bears the whole expense, and the tythe-faolder takes a, 
tenth of the improvement, in addition to the original tenth, 
and by this means gets the value of two-tenths instead of 
one. This is another case that calls for a constitution. 

The French constitution hath abcdished or renounced iol- 
erationySxid intoleration also, and hath established UNI- 
VERSAL RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE. 

Toleration is not the opposite of intoleration^ but is the 
coufUeffeit of it. Both are despotisms. The one assumes 
to itself the right of with-holding Liberty of Conscience, 
and the other of granting it. The one is the pope, armed 
with fire and faggot, and the other is the pope selling or 
granting indulgences. The former is churcit and state, 
and the latter is church and traffic. • 

But toleration may be viewed in a much stronger light. 
Man worships not himself, but his Maker ; and the liberty 
of consciei\Qe. which he claims, is not for the service of 
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himself, but of bis God. In tbis case, therefolre, we must ue^ 
cessarily have the associated idea of two beings.; mortal 
who renders the worship, and the IMMORTAL BEING 
wiio is worshipped. Toleration, therefore, places itself, not 
hetween man and man, nor between church and church, 
nor between one denomination of religion and another, but 
between God and man : between the being who worships, 
and the BEING who is worshipped ; and by the same act 
of assumed authority by which it tolerates man to^ pay his 
worship, it presumptuously and blasphemously sets itself up 
to tolerate the Almighty to receive it 

Were a bill brought into any parliament, entitled '^An 
^^ Act to tolerate or grant liberty to the Almightyto receive 
" the worship of a Jew or a Turk," or "to prohibit the Al- 
" mighty from receiving it :" all men would startle, and call 
it blasphemy. There would be an uproar. The presump- 
tion of toleration in religious matters would then present 
itself unmasked : but the presumption is not the less be- 
cause the name of "Man" only appears to those laws, for 
the associated idea of the worshipper and the worshipped 
cannot be separated. — ^Who, then, art thou vain dust and 
ashes ! by whatever name thou art called, whether a King, 
a Bishop, a Church or a State, a Parliament or any thing 
else, that obtrudest thine insignificance between the soul of 
man and its Maker? Mind thine own concerns. If he be- 
lieves not as thou believest, it is a proof that thou believest 
not as he believeth, and there is no earthly power can de- 
termine between you. 

With respect to what are called denonunations of reli- 
gion, if every one is left to judge of its own religion, 
there is no such thing as a religion that is wrong; but if they 
are to judge of each others religion, there is no such thing 
as a religion that is right; and therefore all the world are 
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right, or all the world are wrong. But with respect to re- 
ligion itself, without regard to names, and as directing itself 
from the universal family of mankind to the Divine object 
of all adoration, it is man bringing to his Maker the fivits 
of his heart; 9.nd though those fruits may differ from each 
other like the fruits of the earth, the grateful tribute of eve- 
ry one is accepted. 

A Bishop of Durham, or a Bishop of Winchester, or the 
Archbishop who heads the Dukes, will not refuse a tythe 
sheaf of wheat, because it is not a cock of hay ; nor a cock 
of hay, because it is not a sheaf of wheat; nor a pig be- 
cause it is neither the one nor the other : but these same 
persons under the figure of an established chorch, will not 
permit their Maker to receive the varied tythes of man's 
devotion. 

One of the contiunal choruses of Mr. Burke's book is, 
'^Church and State ;" he does not mean some one particu- 
lar church, or some one particular state, but any church and 
state ; and he uses the term as a general figure to hold forth 
the political doctrine of always uniting the church with the 
state in every country, and he censures the National Assem- 
bly for not having done this in France. Let us bestow a 
few thoughts on this subject. 

All religions are in their nature mild and benign, and 
united with principles of morality. They could ilot have 
made proselytes at first, by professing any thing that was 
vicious^ cruel, persecuting, or immoral. Ljke every thing 
elseythey had their beginning; and they proceeded by 
persuasion, exhortation, and example. How then is it that 
they lose their native mildness, and become morose and 
intolerant ? '^ 

It proceeds from the connection which Mr. Burke 
recommends. By engendering the church with the state, 
a sort of mule animal, capable only of destroying, and not 
9* , 
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of breeding up» is produced, called The Church established 
hy Law, It is a stranger, even from its birth, to any parent 
mother on which it is begotten, and whom in time it kicks 
ont and destroys. 

The inquisition in Spain does not proceed from the reli- 
gion originally professed, but from this mule animal, engen- 
dered between the church and the state. The burnings in 
Smithfield proceeded from the same heterogeneous produc- 
tion; and it was the regeneration of this strange animal in 
England afterwards that renewed rancor and irreligion 
among the inhabitants, and that drove the people called 
Quakers and Dissenters to America. Persecution is not an 
original feature in any. religion ; but it is always the strong- 
ly marked feature of all law religions, or religions establish- 
ed by law. Take away the law establishment, and every 
religion re-assumes its original benignity. In America, a 
Catholic Priest is a good citizen, a good character, and a 
good neighbour; an Episcopalian Minister is of the same 
description : and this proceeds independent of men, frokn 

I their being no law establishment in America. 

If we also view this matter in a temporal sense, we shall 
see the ill effects it has bad oa the prosperity of nations. 

I The union of church and state has impoverished Spain. 
The revoking the edict of Nantz drove the silk manufac^ 
ture from that country into England ; and church and state 

! are now driving the cotton manufacture from England to 
America and France. Let then Mr. Burke continue to 
preach his anti-political doctrine of Church and State. It 
will do some good. The National Assembly will not fol- 
low bis advice, but will benefit by his folly. It was by ob- 

I serving the ill effects of it in England, that America had 
been warned against it ; and it is by experiencing them la 
France, that the National Assembly have abolished it, and 
like America, has established UNIVERSAL RIGHT OF 
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CONSCIENCE, AND UNIVERSAL RIGHT OP CrT- 
IZENSHIP.* 

* When in any country we see extraordinary circamstances tak- 
ing place, they ni^turally lead any man who has a talent for obser- 
yation and investigation, to en^quire into the causes. The mana- 
factures of Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield, are the most 
principal manufactures in England. From whence did this arise ? 
A little observation will explain the case. The principal, and the 
generality of the inhabitants of those places, are not of what is 
called in England, the church esUMishcd ly law ; and they, or their 
fathers, (for it is within but a few years,) withdrew from the per- 
secution of the chartered towns, where Test-laws more particular- 
ly operate, and established a sort of asylum for themselves in those 
places. It was the only asylum that then offered, for the rest of 
Europe was worse. But the case is now changing. France and 
America bid all comers welcome, and initiate them into all the 
rights of citizenship. Policy and interest, therefore, will, but per- 
haps toolate,dictate in England, what reason and justice could not 
Those manufacturer are withdrawing, and are ansing in other 
places. There is now erecting at Passey, three miles from Paris, 
a large cotton mill, and several are already erected in America. 
Soon after the rejecting the bill for repealing the Test-law, one of 
the richest manufacturers in England said in my hearing, ^ l&og- 
land. Sir, is not a country for a dissenter to live in — ^we must go 
to France." These are truths, and it is doing justice to both par- 
ties to tell them. It is chiefly the dissenters that have carried 
English manufactures to the height they are now at, and the same 
men have it in their power to carry them away ; and though those 
manufactures would afterwards continue to be made in those pla- 
ces, the foreign market will be lost There are frequently appear- 
ing in the London Gazette^ extracts firom certain- acts to prevent 
machines^ and as far as it can extend to persons, from going out of 
the country. It appears from these, that the ill effects of the Test 
laws and church establishment begin to be much suspected; but 
the remedy of force can never supply the remedy of reason. In 
the progress of less than a century, all the unrepresented part of 
England, of all denominations, which is at least a hundred times 
the most numerous^ may begin to feel the necessity of a ctmstitu* 
tio&> and then «U those matters will come xegululy before them. 
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I will here cease the comparison with respect to the prin- 
ciples of the French constitution, and conclude this part of 
the subject with a few observations on 4he organization 
of the formal parts of the French and English gov- 
ernments. 

The executive power in each country is in the hands of 
a person styled the King ; but the French constitution 
distinguishes between the King and the Sovereign : it con- 
siders the station of King as official, and places Sovereignty 
in the nation. 

The representatives of the nation, which compose the 
National Assembly, atod who are the legislative power, ori- 
ginate in and from the people by election, as an inherent 
right in the people. In England it is otherwise ; and this 
arises from the original establishment of what is called its 
monarchy ; for, as by the conquest all the rights of the peo- 
ple or the nation were absorbed into the hands of the Con- 
querpr, and who added the tide of King to that of Conquer- 
or, those same matters which in France are now held as 
rights in the people, or in the nation, are held in England as 
grants from what is called the Crown. The parliament in 
England, in both its branches, were erected by patents from 
the decendants of the Conqueror. The House of Com- 
mons did not originate as a matter of right in the people to 
delegate or elect, but as a grant or boon. 

By the French constitution the Nation is always named 
before the King. Thie third article of the Declaration 
of rights says, *' The nation is essentiaUy the source (or foun- 
tain) of all sovereignty.** Mr. Burke argues, that, in Eng- 
land, a King is the fountain — that he is the fountain of all 
honor. But as this idea is evidently descended from the 
conquest, I shall make no other remark upon it than that it 
is the nature of conquest to turn everything upside down; 
and as Mr. Burke will not be refiised the privilege of speak- 
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ing twiee, and as there are but two parts in the figure, the 
fountain and the spoiU^ he will be right the second time. 

The French constitution puts the legislative before the ex- 
ecutive ; the Law before the King ; Lm Loi^ Le Rat. 
This also is in the natural order of things ; because laws 
must have existed, before they can have execution. 

A King in France does not, in addressing himself to the 
National Assembly, say, " My assembly," similar to the 
phrase used in England of '^ mt/ Parliament ;" neither can 
he use it consistent with the constitution, nor could it be ad- 
mitted. There may be propriety in the use of it in Eng- 
land, because, as is before mentioned, both Houses of Par^ 
liament originated out of what is called the Crown, by pat* 
ent or boon — and not out of the inherent rights of the peo^- 
pie, as the National Assembly does in France, and whose 
name designates its origin. 

The President of the National Assembly does not ask 
the King to grant to the Assembly liberty of speech^ as is the 
case with the English House of Commons. The constitu- 
tional dignity of the National Assembly cannot debase itself. 
Speech is, in the first place, one of the natural rights of man 
always retained ; and with respect to the National Assembly, 
the use of it is their duty, and the nation is their authority. 
They were elected by the greatest body of men exercising 
the right of flection the European world ever saw. They 
sprang not from the filth of rotten boroughs, nor are they 
the vassal representatives of aristocratical ones. Feeling 
the proper dignity of their character, they support it. Their 
parliamentary language, whether for or against a question, is 
free, bold, and manly, and extends to ail the parts and eir- . 
cumstances of the case. If any matter or subject respect- 
ing the e:^ecutive department, or the person who presides 
in it, (the King,) cqmes before them, it is debated on with 
the spirit of men, and the language of gentlemen ; and their 
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answer, or their address, is returned in tlie same style. 
They stand not aloof with the gaping vacuity of vulgar ig- 
norance, nor bend with the cringe of sycophantic insignifi- 
cance. The graceful pride of truth knows no extremes, and 
preserves, in every latitude of life, the right-angled charac- 
ter of man. 

Let us now look to the other side of the question. In the 
address of the English Parliaments to their Kings, we see 
neither the intrepid spirit of the old Parliaments of France, 
nor the serene dignity of the present National Assembly; 
neither do we see in them any thing of the style of English 
manners, which borders somewhat on bluntness. Since 
then they are neither of foreign extraction, nor naturally of 
English production, their origin must be sought for else- 
where, and that origin is the Norman Conquest. They 
are evidently of the vassalage class of manners, and emphat- 
ically mark the prostrate distance that exists in no other 
condition of men than between the conqueror and the 
conquered. That this vassalage idea and style of speaking 
was not got rid of, even at the Revolution of 1688, is evi- 
dent from the declaration of Parliament to William and 
Mary, in these words : " We do most humbly and faithfully 
" submit ourselves, our heirs and posterities forever." Sub- 
mission is wholly a vassalage term, repugnant to the dignity 
of Freedom, and an echo of the language used at the Con- 
quest. 

As the estimation of all things is by comparison, the 
Revolution of 1688, however from circumstances it may 
have be^n exalted above its value, will find its level. It is 
already on the wane, eclipsed by the enlarging orb of reason, 
and the luminous revolutions of America and France. In 
less than another century, it will go, as well as Mr. Burke's 
labors, " to the family vault of all the Capulets." Mankind 
nvill then scarcely believe that a country calling itself free, 
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would send to Holland for a man. and clothe him with pow- 
er, on purpose to put themselves in fear of him, and give him 
almost a million sterling a year for leave to submit themselves 
and their posterity, like bond men and bond women, for 
ever. 

But there is a truth that ought to be made known : I have 
had the opportunity of seeing it : which is, tkat^ noivnth" 
itanding appearances^ there is not any description of men that 
despise' monarchy so much as courtiers. But they well know, 
that if it were seen by others, as it is seen by them, the juggle 
could not be kept up. They are in the condition of men 
who get their living by a show, and to whom the foUy of that 
show is so familiar that they ridicule it ; but were the audi- 
ence to be made as wise, in this respect, as themselves, 
there Would be an end to the show and the profits with it. 
The difference between a republican and a courtier with 
respect to monarchy is, that the one opposes monarchy be- 
lieving it to be something, and the other laughs at it know- 
ing it to be nothing. 

As I used sometimes to correspond with Mr. Burke, be- 
lieving him then to be a man of sounder principles than his 
book shews him to be, I wrote to him last winter from Pa- 
ris, and gave him an account how prosperously matters were 
going on. Among other subjects in that letter, I referred to 
the happy situation the National Assembly were placed in; 
that they had taken a ground on which their moral duty and 
their political interest were united. They have not to hold 
out a language whi^h they do not believe, for the fraudulent 
purpose of making others believe it. Their station requires 
no artifice to support it, and canx>nly be maintained by en- 
lightening mankind. It is not their ipterest to cherish ig- 
norance, but to dispel it. They ate not in the case of a 
ministerial or an opposition party in England, who, though 
they are opposed^ are still united to keep up the common 
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myster)'. The National Assembly must throw open a mag- 
azine of light. It must shew man the proper character of 
man ; and the nearer it can bring him to that standard, the 
stronger the National Assembly becomes. 

In contemplating the French constitution, we see in it a 
rational order of things. The principles harmonize with 
the forms, and both with their origin. It may perhaps 
be said as an excuse for bad forms, that they are 
nothing more than forms ; but this is a mistake. Forms 
grow out of principles, and operate to continue the 
principles they grow from. It is impossible to practice a 
i)ad form on any thing but a bad principle. It cannot be 
ingrafted on a good one ; and wherever the forms in any 
government are bad, it is a certain indication that the prin- 
ciples are bad also. 

I will here finally close this subject. I began it by re- 
marking that Mr. Burke had voluntarily declined going into 
a comparison of the English and French constitutions. He 
apologises (in page 241) for not doing it, by saying that he 
had not time. Mr* Burke's book was upwards of eighl 
months in hand, and is extended to a volume of three hun- 
dred and fifty-six pages. As his omission does injury to 
his cause, his apology makes it worse ; and men on the 
English side the water will begin to consider, whether there 
is not some radical defect in what is called the English con- * 
stitution, that made it necessary in Mr. Burke to suppress 
the comparison, to avoid bringing it into view. 

As Mr. Burke has not written on constitutions, so neither 
has he written on the French revolution. Ue'gives no ac- 
count of its commencement or its progress. He only ex- 
presses his wonder. '' It looks,^' says he, ^^ to me as if I 
^^ were in a great crisis, not of the afiairs of Trance alone» 
^^ but of all Europe, perhaps of more than Europe. All 
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'^^ cireumstances tsken together, the French revolution is 
'' the most astonisUng that h&s hith<eno a|>peared id the 
« worid." 

As wise men are astonished at foelish things and other 
people at wise ones, I know not on which ground to account 
lor Mr. Burke's astcMiishment ; but certain it is, that he does 
not understand the French revolution. It has apparentlj 
burst forth like a creation from a chaos, but it is no more 
than the consequence of a mental revolution priorily exist- 
ing in France^ The mind of th^ nation, had changed be* 
fore hand, and die new order of things has naturally follow- 
ed the new order of thou^ts.9r-l will here aa concisely as 
I can, (race out the growth of the f reach revolution, and 
mark the circuqistancea that haw contributed to pioduceit 

The despotism of I^uis XIV. united witb the giaily of 
bi3 court, and the gaudy ostentatton of his character, had 
^o bumUedf and.at the same time so faacioaled the miiyl of 
fmtifier that the people appeir to have lost all sense of their 
own dignity in contemplating tl^il of their grand Monanc^s 
and the whole reign of Loais XV. remarkable only for 
weaknesa and efoninacy , mader no other aherationdban thai^ 
of spreading a sort of. lethargy over the nalioa^ finoi Jfrhpc^ 
it shewed nof disposition to rise. 

The only signa which .appeared of the i^irit of tStfetlf 
during those, penrioda, are to .be found in (tifs Firitings of die 
French phileaophersfc MonteaquieMi ppa^idjentj^flfaePa^ 
liamentof Bourdeaux, went as fapr as a ^(rdter wufor a de9* 
potio government coidd wellpaqseci^d ; and being obliged to 
divide himself between principh^ and prudence, his miii4 
often appears under a veil, and we ought to j^ive him etedjj^ 
for mom than he has expi^^e^sed. 

Voltaire, who waa both the flatterir and die QWlyrist of 
despotism, took apother Ike. His fort lay in expofMog «^ 
ridiciding the sqperstiliona whioh priestecal^ united dMi 
10 
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State-craft bad iiiterwoven with governments. It was not 
from the purity of his priBciples, or his love of mankiad, 
(for satire and philanthropy are not naturally concordant) 
but from his strong capacity of seeing folly in its true shape, 
and his in'esistible propensity to expose it, that he made 
those attacks. They were however as formidable as if the 
motives had been virtuous; and he merits the thanks rather 
than the esteem of mankind. 

On the contrary, we find in the writings of Rousseau 
and Abbe Raynal, a loveliness of sentiment in favor of lib- 
erty, that excites respect, and elevates the human faculties ; 
yet having raised this animation, they do not direct its 
operations but leave the mind in love with an object, without 
describing the means of possessing it 

The writings of Quisne, Turgot, and the friends of those 
authors, are of a serious kind ; but they laboured under the 
same disadvantage with Montesquieu ; their writings abound 
with moral maxims of government, but are rather directed 
to economise and reform the administration of the govern* 
ment, than the government itself. 

But all those writings and many others had their weight ; 
and by the different manner b which they treated the sub- 
ject of government, Montesquieu by his judgment and knowl- 
edge pf laws, Voltaire by his wit, Rousseau and Raynal by 
their animation, and Quisne and Turgot by their moral max- 
ims and systems of economy, readers of every class met 
with something to their taste^ and a spirit of political enquiry 
began to diffuse itself through the nation at the time the dis- 
pute between England and the then colonies of America 
broke out. 

In the war which France afterwards engaged in, it is very 
weirknown that the nation appeared to be before hand widi 
the* French ministry. Each of them had its view : but those 
views were directed to different objects ; the one sought 
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liberty, and the other retaliatioa oa England. The French 
officers and soldiers who after this went to America, were 
eventually placed in the school of Fr^edooii and learned 
the practice as well as the principles of it by heart 

As it was impossible to separate the military erents which 
took place in America from the principles of the American 
revolution, the publication of those events in France neces- 
sarily connected themselves with the principles that produ- 
ced tbem. Many of the facts were in themselves principles ; 
such as the declaration of, American independence, and the 
treaty of alliance bet\jireen France and America, .which re- 
cognized the natural rights of man, and justified resistance 
to oppression. 

The then Minister of France, Count Vergennes, was not 
the friend of America : and it is both justice and gratitude 
to say, that it was the Queen of France who gave the cause 
of America a fashion at the French court Count Vergen- 
nes was the personal and social friend of Dr. Franklin ; and 
the Doctor had obtained, by his sensible gracefulness, a 
sort of influence over him ; but with respect to principles, 
Count Vergennes was a despot. 

The situation of Dr. Franklin as Minister from America 
to France should be takeii into the chain of circumstances. 
The diplomatic character is of itself the narrowest sphere of 
society that man can act in. It forbids intercourse by a re- 
ciprocity of suspicion ; and the diplomatic is a sort of un- 
connected atom, continually repelling and repelled. But 
this was not the case with Dr. Franklin : He was not the 
diplomatic of a Court, but ,of MAN. His character as a 
philosopher had been long established, and his circle of 
society in France was universal. 

Count Vergenpes resisted for a considerable time the 
publication of the American constitutions in France, transla- 
led into the French language ; but even in this he was ob- 
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Itged to give way to public opinion, and a ^rt of propriety 
in admitting to appear what he had undertaken to defend. 
The American constitutions ware to liberty, what grammar 
is to language i they define its parts of speech, and practi- 
cally construct them into syntax. 

The peculiar situation of the tbdn Marquis de Lafayette 
is another linkj;in the great chain. He served in America 
as an American officer under a commission of Congress, 
and by the universality of his acquaintance, was in close 
friendship with the civil government of America, as well as 
with the military line^ He spoke the language of the 
country, entered into the discussions on the principles of gov- 
ernment, and was always a welcome friend at any election. 

When the war closed, a vast reinforcement to the cause of 
Liberty spread itself over France, by the return of the 
French officers and soldiers. A knowledge of the practice 
was then joined to the theory ; and all that was wanting to 
give it real existence, was opportunity. Man cannot, prop- 
erly speakings make circumstances for his purpose, but he 
always has it in his power to improve them when they oc- 
cur ; and this was the case in France. 

M. Neckar was displaced in May 1781 ; and by the ill-man- 
agement of the finances afterwards, and particularly during 
the extravagant administration of M. Calonne, the revenue 
of France, which was nearly twenty-four millions sterling 
per year, was become unequal to the expenditures, not be- 
cause the revenue had decreased, but because the expenses 
had increased, and this was the circumstance which the na- 
tion laid hold of to bring forward a revolution. TJie English 
Minister, Mr. Pitt, has frequently alluded to the state of the 
French finances in his budgets, without understanding the 
subject Had the French Parliaments been as ready to 
register edicts for new taxes, as an English Parliament is to 
{rant them, there bad been no derangement ia ttie finances, 
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eor yet any revolution ; but this will better explain itself as 
1 proceed. 

It will be necessary here to shew how taxes were fcnrmerly 
raised in France. The King, or rather the Court or Minis- 
try acting under the use of that name, framed the edicts for 
taxes at their own discretion, and sent them to the Parlia* 
ments to be registered ; for until they were registered by 
the Parliaments, they were not operative. Disputes had 
long existed between the CSourt and the Parliament with 
respect to the extent of the Parliament's adthoriQr on this 
head. The Court insisted that the authority of the Par- 
liament went no further than to remonstrate or shew reasons 
against the tax, reserving to itself the right of determining 
whether the reasons were well or ilUfounded; and inconse- 
quence thereof, either to withdraw the edict as a matter of 
ichoice, or to order it to be enregistered as a matter of 
authority. The Parliaments on their part insisted, that they 
bad not only a right to remonstrate, but to reject ; and on 
this ground they were always supported by the nation. 

But, to return to the order of ray narrative — ^M. Calonne 
wanted money ; and as he knew the sturdy disposition of 
the Parliaments with respect to new taxes, he ingeniously 
sought either to approach them by a more gende means 
than that of direct authority, or to get over their heads by a 
manoeuvre ; and, for this purpose, he revived the project of 
assembling a body of men from the several provinces, under 
Jhe style of an " Assembly of Notables," or Men of Note^ 
who met in 1787, and who were either to recommend tax- 
es to the Parlian^ents, or to act as a Parliament them- 
selves. An Assembly under this name had been called in 
1617. 

As we are to view this as the first practical step towards 

the revolution, it will be proper to enter into some particulars 

Respecting it. The Ai^sembly- of the Notables has in some 

10* 
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places been mistaken for the States-General but was wholly 
a different body ; the States-General being always by elec- 
tion. The persons who composed the Assembly of the 
Notables were all nominated by the King, and consisted of 
one hundred and forty members. But as M. Calonne could 
not depend upon a majority of this assembly in his favor, 
he very ingeniously arranged them in such a manner as io 
make forty-four a majority of one hundred and forty : to 
eflbet this, he disposed of them into seven separate com- 
mittees, of twehty members each. Every general question 
was to be decided, not by a majority of persons, but by a 
majority of committees; and as eleven votes would make a 
majority in a committee, and four committees a majority of 
seven, M. Calonne had good reason to conclude, that as 
forty-four would determine any general question, he could 
not be out-voted. But all his plans deceived him, and in 
the event became his overthrow. 

The then Marquis de Lafayette was placed in the second 
committee, of which Count D^Artois was President ; and 
as money-matters was the object, it naturally brought into 
view every circumstance connected with it. M. de Lafiiy- 
ette made a verbal charge against Calonne, for selling crown 
lands to the amount of two millions of livres, in a 'manner 
that appeared to be unknown to the King. The Count 
D'Artois (as if to intimidate, for the Bastile was then in be- 
ing) asked the Marquis, if be would render the charge in 
writing f He replied that he would. The Count D'Artois 
did not demand it, but brought a message from the King to 
that purport M. de Lafayette thenjdelivered in his charge 
in writing, to be given to the King, uadertaking to support 
it. No farther proceedings were had upon this afiair ; but 
M. Calonne was so<m after dismissed hy die King, and sel 
off to Englaada 
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As M. de Lafeyetle from tbo experience be had seen in 
Jbnericay was better acquainted with the science of civil gov- 
ernment than the generality of the members who composed 
the Assembly of the Notables could then be, the brunt of 
the business fell considerably to his share. The plan of 
those who had a constitution in view, was to contend with 
the Court on the ground of taxes^ and some of them openly 
professed their object' Disputes frequently arose between 
Count D'Artois and M. de Lafayette upon various subjects. 
With respect to the arrears already incurred, the latter pro- 
posed to remedy them, by accomropdating the expenses to 
the revenue, instead of the revenue to the expenses ; and as 
dbjects of reform^ he proposes to abolish the Bastille, and 
dl the State-prisons throughout the nation, (the keeping of 
which were attended with great expense) and to suppress 
Ldtres de Cachet; but those matters* were not then much 
attended to ; and with respect to Leitres de Cachet^ & 
vugority of the Mbles appeared to be in favor of them. 

On the subject of supplying the treasury by new taxes, 

the Assembly decKned taking the matter on themselves,. 

concarring in the opinion that they had not authority. In 

a debate on this subject,. M. de Lafayette said, that raising 

money by taxes could' only be done by a National Assemblyj 

6eely eleeted by the people, and acting as their representa- 

tkes. Do you mean, said the Count D'Artois^ the StateS" 

General 9 M. de Lafayette replied, that he did. Will 

you, said ^e Count D'Artois, sign what you say, to be 

given to the King^ The other replied,. Aat he would not 

only do dlis, but that he would go farther, and say, that the 

effectual mode would be, for the Kmg to agree to the estab- 

liithment of a constitution.. 

As one of the plans had thus fsdled, that of getting the-. 
Assembly to act as a Parliament, the other came into view,, 
that of recommending. On this subject, the Assembly 
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agreed to recomrtiend two new taxes to be enregistered b)r 
the Parliament, the one a stamp-tax, and the other^ a terri- 
torial tax, or sort of land tax. The two have been estiroar 
ted at about five millions sterling* per annum. We have 
now to turn our attention to the Parliaments, on whom the 
business was again devolving. 

The Archbishop of Thoulouse, (since Archbishop of 
Sens, and now a Cardinal) was appointed to the adminis- 
tration of the finances, soon after the dismission of Calonne. 
He was also made Prime Minister^ an office that did not 
always exist in France. When this office did not exist, 
the Chief of each of the principal departments transacted 
business immediately with the King ; but when a Prime 
Minister was appointed, they did business only with him. 
The Archbishop arrived to more State authority than any 
Minister since the Duke de Choiseuil, and the nation was 
strongly disposed in his favor ; but by a line of conduct 
scarcely to be accounted for, he perverted every opportu<- 
nity, turned out a despot, and sunk into disgrace, and a 
Cardinal 

The Assembly of the Notables having broke up, the new 
Minister sent the edicts for the two new taxes recommend- 
ed by the Assembly to the Parliaments, to be enregistered. 
They of course came first defore the Parliament of Paris, 
who returned for answer. That with such a revenue as the 
Nation then supported^ the name of taxes ought not to be 
mentioned^ but for the purpose of reducing them ; and threw 
both the edicts out.^ 

On this refusal, the Parliament was ordered to Versailles, 
where, in the usual form, the King held, what under the old 
government was called a Bed of Justice : and the two 

* When the English Minister, Mr. Pitt, mentions the French 
finances again in tJie'Engliph Parliament, it would be well that he 
noticed this as an example. 
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eiicts were enregistered in preseoce of the Parliament, by 
an order from the State, in a manner hereafter mentioned. 
On this, the Parliament immediately returned to Paris, re- 
newed their session in form, and ordered the enregistering 
to be struck out, declaring that every thine; done at Ver- 
sailles was illegal. All the members of Parliament were 
then served with Lettres de Cachet, and exiled to Trois ; 
but as they continued as inflexible in exile as before, and as 
vengeance did not supply the place of taxes, they were af- 
ter a short time recalled to Paris. 

The edicts were again tendered to them, and the Count 
D' Artois undertook to act as representative for the King. 
For this purpose, he came from Versailles to Paris, in a 
train of procession ; and the Parliament were assembled to 
receive him. But show and parade had lost their influence 
in. France ; and whatever importance he might set oiT with, 
be had to return with those of mortification and disappoint- 
ment. On alighting from his carriage to ascend the steps of 
the Parliament House, the crowd (which was numerously 
collected) threw out trite expressions, saying, " this is Mon- 
sieur D' Artois, who wants more of our money to spend.'* 
The marked disapprobation which he saw, impressed him 
with apprehensions ; and the word Aux ArtM (To Arms) 
was given out by the ofBcer of the guard who attended him. 
It was so loudly vociferated, that it echoed through the ave- 
nues of the House, and produced a temporary confusion ; 
I was then standing in one of the apartments through which 
he had to pass, and could not avoid reflecting how wretched 
was the condition of a disrespected man. 

He endeavored to impress the Parliament by great words, 
and opened his authority by spying, ^' The King, our Lord 
and Master/' The Parliament received him very coolly, 
and with their usual determination not to register the taxes; 
and in this manner the interview ended. 
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After this a new subject took place : In the various de^ 
bates and contests that .arose between the Court and the 
Parliaments on the subject of taxes, the Parliament of Paris 
at last declared, that although it had been customary for 
Parliaments to enregister edicts for taxes as a matter of con- 
veuience, the right belonged only to the States-General ; 
and that, therefore, the Parliament, could no longer with pro- 
priety continue to debate on what it had not authority to act. 
The King after this came to Paris, and held a meeting with 
the Parliment, in which he continued from ten in the morn- 
ing till about six in the evening; and, in a manner tbatiap« 
peered to proceed from him, as if consulted upon with the 
cabinet or the ministry, gave his word to the Parliament, 
that the States-General should be convened. 

But after this another scene arose, on a ground different 
from all the former. The minister and the cabinet were 
averse to calling the States-General : They well knew, that if 
the States-General were assembled, that themselves must fall : 
and as the King had not mentioned anytime^ they hit on a 
project calculated to elude, without appearing to oppose^ 

For this purpose, the Court set about making a sort of 
Constitution itself: It was principally the work of M. La- 
moignon, Keeper of the Seals, who afterwards shot himself. 
This new arrangement consisted in establishing a body under 
the name of a Cour pleniere^ or full Court, in which were 
invested all the powers that, the government might have oc- 
casion to make use of. The persons composing this Court 
were to be nominated by the King ; the contended right of 
taxation was given up on the part of the King, and a new 
criminal code of laws, and law proceedings, was substitu- 
ted in room of the former. The thing in many points, con* 
tained better principles than those upon which the govern- 
ment had hitherto been administered : but with respect to 
the Cour pUnitre, it was no other than a me4ium through 
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which despotism was to pass, without appearing to act di- 
rectly from itself. 

The Cabinet had high expectations from their new con- 
trivance. The persons who were to compose the Ctmr 
pienierej were already nominated ; and as it was necessary 
to carry a fair appearance, many of the best characters in 
the nation were appoihted among the number. It was to 
commence on the 8th of May, 1788: but an oppositioQ 
arose to it, on two grounds— ^-the one as to Principle, the 
other as to Form. « 

OtL the ground of^rinciple it was contended. That gov«- 
emment had not a right to alter itself; and that if the prac* 
tice was once admitted, it would grow into a principle, and 
be made a precedent for any future alterations the govern- 
ment might wish to establish : that the right of altering the 
government was a national right, and not a right of govern- 
ment. And on the ground of form, it was contended, that 
die Cour pleniere was nothing more than a larger Cabi- 
net 

The then Dukes de la Rouchefoucault, Luxembourg, 
De NoaiDes, and many others, refused to accept the nom- 
ination, and strenuously opposed the whole plan. When 
the edict for establishing this new Court was sent to the 
ParKaments to be enregistered, and put into execution, they 
resisted also. The Parliament of Paris not only refused, 
but denied the authority ; and the contest renewed itself 
between the Parliament and the Cabinet more strongly 
than ever. While the Parliament were sitting in debate on 
this subject, the Ministry ordered a regiment of soldiers to 
surround the House, and form a blockade. The Members 
sent out for beds and provision, and lived as in a besieged 
citadel ; and ffs this had no effect, the commanding officer 
was'ordered to enter the Parliament House and seize them, 
which be did^ and some of the principal member«| were shu{ 
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up in different prisons^ About the same time a deputation 
of persons arrived from the province of Brittany, to remon- 
strate against the establishment of the Cowr pleniere ; and 
those the Archbishop sent to the Bastille. But the spirit of 
the Nation was not to be overcome ; and it was so fully 
sensible of the strong ground it had taken, that of withhol*- 
ding taxes, that it contented itself with keeping up a sort oi 
quiet resistance, whicli effectuaUy overthrew all the plans at 
that time formed against it. The project of the Cour 
pleniere was at last obliged to be gyen up, and the Prime 
Minister not long afterwards foUowed it Ate ; and M. Neck- 
ar was recalled into office* 

The attempt to establish the Courplemert had an efi^ 
upon the Nation^ which itself did not perceive. It was a 
sort of new form of government, that insensibly served to 
put the old one out of sight, and to unhinge it from the su- 
perstitious audiority of antiquity. It was government de« 
throning govern^ient; and the o\A one^ by attempting; to 
TOake a new one, made a chasm. 

The failure of this scheme renewed the sulject of con- 
vening the States-General ; and this gave rise to a new 
series of politics* There was no settled form for convening 
the StateflkGeneral ; all that it positively meant, was a depu- 
tation from what was then . called the Clergy,, the Noblesse, 
and the Commons ; but their numbers, or their proportbna, 
had not been always the same» They had been convened 
only oa extraordinary occasionst the last of which was in 
1614; their numbers wer^tben in equal proportions, and 
they voted by orders.. 

It could not well escape, the sagacity of M. Ntickar, that 
the mode of. 1614 would answer neither the purpose, of the 
then govero^ment, nor of the nation. As matters were at 
that time circumstanced, it .would have been too contentious 
ftp agree upon any thing. The debates would have bee^ 
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t^ndless upon privileges and exemptiops, ia which neither 
the wants of the government, nor the wishes of the natioii 
for a constitution, would have fieen attended to* But as he 
iid not choose to take the decision upon bimselfi he sum- 
moned again the Assembly of ike NvtMti^ and referred it 
to them. This body was in general interested in die de- 
cision, being chiefly of the aristocracy and the high paid 
clergy; and they decided in favor of the mode of 1614. 
This decision was against the sense of the Nation, and al- 
so against the wishes of the Court; for the aristocracy op- 
posed itself to both, and contended for privilegei^ indepen- 
dent of either. The subject was then taken up by the Par- 
liament, who recommended that the number of the Com- 
mons should be equal to the other two ; and that they should 
all sit in one house, and vote in one body. The number 
finally determined on was twelve hundred : six hundred t» 
be chosen by the Commons, (and ^is was less than their 
proportion ought to have been when their worth and conse- 
quence is considered on a national scale) three hundred bf 
the aristocracy ; but with respect to the mode of assembling 
themselves, whether together or apaft, or the manner m 
which they should vote, those matters were referred*^ 

* Mr. Burke (and I must take the li|»erty pf telling him he ii 
very unacquainted with French affairs,) speaking upon this subject 
says, ^The first thing (hat struck me in the calling the States-Gen- 
end, was a great departure from the ancient comae ;** and he soee 
after says, *'Frmn the moment I read the list, I saw distii|Otly, and 
?ery nearly as it has happened, all that W9S to fono^.** Mr. Bvrke 
certainly did not see all that wa^ tp fcUow. I havp endeavoured 
to impress him, as well before as ai^r the States-General met, thai 
there would be a revaMion ; but W4s not able to make him see il^ 
aether would he helieve it How then could he distLpctly sf^ al 
the parts, when the whole wss put of sight, is beyond my cpmpre*- 
hension. And with respect to the '< departure from the ancient 
course,'* besides the natural weakness Df tlie remairk, it ^hew* 
11 
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ithe elettion diat followed, was not a contested election^ 
but an ianimated one. The candidates were not men, but 
principtes. Societies Were formed in Paris, and committees 
of correspondence and communication established through* 
out die nation, for the purpose of enlightening the people, 
and etspIainiBg to them the principles of civil government ; 
atnd'so orderly was the election conducted, that it did not 
give rise even to the riimor of tumuh. 
. The States-General were to meet at Versailles in Aprils 
1789; but did not assemble till May. They situated them- 
selves in Aree separate chambers, or rather the clergy and 
the aristocracy withdrew each into a separate chamber. 
The majority of die aristocracy claimed what they caDed 
the privilege of votibg as a separate body, and of giving 
dieir consent or their negative in diat manner; and many 
bf the bishops and the high beneficed clergy claimed the 
same privilege on the part of then* order. 

The "Tieis Etat (as they were then called) disowned any 
knowledge of artificial orders and artificial privileges ; and 
4iey were not only resolute on thils point but somewhat dis- 
dailifuL They begad to consider aristocracy as a khid of 

that he is unacquaiiited with circumstances. The departure was. 
seoessaiy, from tbe experience bad upon it, thattiietmcient coarse 
was a bad one. The States-General of 1614 were called at the 
eommencement of the ci?il war in tbe minority of Louis XIH ; 
Init by &e clash of arraaiging Ibem by orders, tbey inereaBed tbe. 
oonfusion they w^ere caDed to eampaae. The author of L*InlHgut 
^ €Mnd^ (faitrigue of ^he Cabinet^) who wrote before any revo- 
lotkm was thought of in France, speaking of the States^General 
«f 1614, says, ^ They held the public in suspense five months ; and 
Igr the questions 'agitated therein, and the heat with which they 
^re pat, it appears Urnt the great (lea grandi) thought more to 
wtidy their parHetdar passioas, than to procure the good of the 
aation ; and the whole time passed away in altercations, ceremo- 
liis, mi parade." L' Intrigue du Cabinet, Vol. l p. 229. 
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Angus growing out of the comiptioa of 9odftjr» that ooold 
not be admitted even as a braoch of it ; and from tho dia* 
position the aristocracy bad shewni. by ufdioldiiig Lettr«$ 
de Cachet, and ia sundry other instanoes, it was manifigal 
that no constitution could be formed by admitting men in 
any odier character, than as national men. 

After various altercations on this head, the Tiers Etat or 
Commons (as they were then called) declared tbemaelvea 
(on a motion made for that puippae by tb^.Abbe Sieyea) 

« THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE NATION; 

and that the two Orden coM^ he eontidered iut «f dq^utim 
of corporations f and could only have a ddSberatioe veiee bmt 
whe9i tkgf asiembledin a national ekaraeter wiA the naiionr 
al representatives.'^^ This proceediag estinguiahed tbe^l« 
of Etats Generaux or States-General, and erected its. into 
the style it now bears, that of L'Aisemhk Nalionak, or 
National AssemUy. 

This motion was not made in a precipilatq manner ; It 
was the result of cool deliberation, and conoeited beta^een 
the national representatives and the panrioiic members of 
the two chambers, who saw into the fo&y, mischierand in» 
justice of artificial privileged distinctions. It wa&beoome 
evident, that no constitutioo, worthy of being called Igr that 
name, could be established on any thing less than a* natioB* 
al gronndi The aristocracy had hitherto opposed the des* 
potism of the Court, and a&cted the language, of patriot* 
ism ; but it 6pposed it as its rival^ (as the English Barone 
opposed King John ;) and it now opposed the nadoa 6om 
the same motives. 

On carrying this motion, the national vquresentatives^ as 
had been concerted, sent an mvitation to the two chambers, 
to unite with tfaem in a national character, and proceed to 
business. A majority of the clergy, chiefly of the parish 
.priests, withdrew from the clerical chamber, and joined thf 
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Bfttion ; and forty-five from the other chamber joined in 
like manner. There is a sort of secret history belonging to 
this last circumstance, which is necessary to its explanation : 
It was not judged prudent that all the patriotic members of 
the chamberi styling itself the Nobles^should quit it at once ; 
and in consequence of this arrangement, they drew off by 
degrees, always leaving some, as well to reason the case, as 
to watch the suspected. In a litde time, the numbers in- ' 
creased from forty-five to eighty, and soon after to a greater 
number ; which with a^ majority of the clergy, and the 
whole of the national representtidves, put the mal-conteots 
in a very diminutive condition. 

The King^ who, very different to ihe general ^law called 

by that name, is a man of a good heart, shewed himself dis^ 

pos«d to recommend a union of the three chambers on the 

ground the National Assembly had taken ; but the mal-con- 

tents exerted themselves to prevent it, and began now to 

have another project in view. Their numbers consisted of 

m majority of the aristocratical chamber, and a minority of 

the clerical chamber, chiefly of bishops and high-beneficed 

clergy ; and these men were determined to put every thing 

to issue, as well by strength as by stratagem. They had 

no objection to a constitution ; but it must be such an one 

as themselves should dictate, and suited to their own views 

and particular situations. On the other band, the nation 

disowned knowing any thing of them but as citizens, and 

was determined to shut out all such upstart pretensions. 

The more aristocracy appeared, the more it was despised ; 

there was a visible imbecility and want of intellects in. the 

majority, a sort of je ne sais quoi^ that while it affected to be 

more than citizen, was less than man. It tost ground from 

contempt more than from hatred; and was rather jeered at 

as an ass, than dreaded as a lion. This is the general char- 
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aeter of aristocraejr, or what are called NoUes or NobiKtj, 
«r rather No-ability, in all countries. 

The plan of the mal-contents consisted now of two ihittgl ; 
eidier to deliberate and vote bjr chambers, (or orders) more 
especially on all questions respecting a oonstitulieD, {\ff 
which the aristocratical chamber would^ha^e bad a negallfe 
on any article of the constitution) or, in case diey coidd aot 
accomplish this ofcject, to overthrow the Natimal Assembly 
entirely. 

To effect one or other of these objects, they befa» Mw 
to cultivate a friendship with the despotism tfaey bad hidier* 

* attempted to rivid, and the Count D'Artois beeame their 
ief. The King (who has Since declared himself deceived 
into their measures) held, according to the old form, o Bed 
cf Justice, in which he, according to the delibemtieii and 
vote par tete (by iiead) upon several objects ; but reserved 
tbe deliberation and vote upon aH questions lespeeting a 
constitution to the three chambers separately. This dec* 
lamtion of ibe King ma made against the advice of M. 
Neckar, who «iew began to petteive that he was growing 
out of feshien at C^enrt, and that another minister was in 
contemplation. 

As the foras of siding in septii^te disMibers was yst ap* 
parenfly kept u]^ though essentia&y destroyed, the national 
representatives, immediately aftw this deelaration of the 
King, resorted to their own chambers, to consult en a pro* 
test againiA it*; and ibe minority of she cbambet (eafled it- 
sdf the Nobles)> who bfad joined tbe national ^auBO, retired 
to a ))ivivats house^ toconsolt in like manner. The md*eo»- 
tsnts had by this time eevieated their mensnies with tiie 
Cowrt, wbidi Canint D'Arteis undtrf^ lo oMiduct ; and 
as tfaey saw^ from the dkKsouient wfiieli Ae dednraiioft ex- 
cited^ midiidie'Oppoirilionmaidi)^ against is tbi^ ^y oooM 
XM obtiain e Miirol ovei^ the 4ateiHled eonsiitntion fey a^sep- 

11* 
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arate vote, tbey prepared themselves for their final object—^ 
that of conspiring against the National Assembly, and over- 
throwing it . 

The next morning, the door of the chamber of the Na- 
tional Assembly was shut against them, and guarded by- 
troops ; and the members were refused admittance. On 
this, they withdrew to a tenis-ground in the neighborhood of 
Versailles, as the most convenient place they could find, and, 
after renewing their session, took an oath never to separate 
from each other; under any circumstance whatever, death 
excepted, until they had established a constitution. As the 
experiment of shutting up the hojase bad no other effe<^ 
than that of producing a close connection in. the members, 
it vnsr opened again the next day and the public business 
recommenced in the usual place . 

We 90W are to have in view the forming the new Minis- 
try, which was to accomplish the overthrow of the National 
Assembly. But as force would be necessary, orders were 
issued to assemble thirty thousand troops, the command of 
which was given to Broglio, one of the new-intended Min-* 
istry, who was recalled from the countiy for this purpose^ 
But as some management was necessary to keep this plaa 
eoncealed till the moment it-should be ready for execution, 
it is to this policy that a declaration made by Count D'Ar- 
tois must be attributed, and which is here proper to be in- 
troduced. 

It could not but occur, that while the mal-contents con- 
tinued to resort to their chambers separate fit>m the Nation- 
al Assembly, that more jealousy would be excited than if 
they were mixed with it, and that the plot might be sus- 
pected. But as they had taken their ground, and now 
wanted a pretence for quitting it, it was necessary that one 
should be devised. This was effectually aooompliahed by 
"x declaration made by Count D'Artoisy ** That if they took 
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not apart in the National Assembly^ ike life of Ae Rng 
would he endangered :" on which they quitted their cham* 
bers, and mixed with the Assembly in one body. 

At the time this declaration was made^ it was generally 
treated as a piece of absurdity in Count D^Artois, and cal- 
culated merely to reliere the outstanding Members of the 
two chambers, from the diminutive situation they were put 
in; and if nothing more bad followed, this conclusion would 
have been good. But as things best explain themselves by 
their events, this apparent union was only a cover to the 
machinations that were secretly going on ; and the declar- 
ation accommodated itself to answer that purpose. In a 
little time the Naticmal Assembly found itself surrounded by 
troops, and thousands daily arriving. On this a very strong 
declaration was made by the National Assembly to the 
King, remonstrating on the impropriety of the measure, and 
demandmg the reason. The King^ who waa not b the se- 
cret of this- business, as himself afterwards declared, gave 
substantially fop answer, that he had no other object in view 
than to preserve, the public tranquillity^ which appeared t». 
be much disturbed. 

But in a few days from this time, the* plot unravelled it<^ 
selL M. Neckar and the Ministry were displaced, and a 
new one formed, of die enemies of the Revolutbn ; and' 
BrogliO) with between twenty-five and thirty thousand for- 
eign troops, was ardved to sopport them. The mask was 
no^ tbrowa off, and matters were come to a crisis. The 
event was^. that in the space of tbi^e days^ the*new Minis- 
try and their abettors (bund it prudent ta fly the nation ;. 
the Bastille was taken, and Brogiio and, bis foreign troops 
dispensed ; as isi atr^dy related in Uie former part of this 
work. 

There ate. some curious circumstances in die history of 
this short-lived ministry, and this shortrlived attempt at & 
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counter-revolution. The palace of VersaSies, where the 
Court was setting, was not more than four hundred yards 
distant from the hall where the National Assembly was set- 
ting. The two places were at this moment like the separ* 
ate head-quarters of two combatant enemies ; yet the Court 
was as perfectly ignorant of the information which had ar- 
rived from Paris to the National Assembly, as if it had re- 
sided at an hundred miles distance. The then Marquis de 
Lafayette, who (as has been already mentioned) was chos- 
en to preside in the National Assembly on this particular 
occasion, named, by order of the Assembly, three succes- 
sive deputations to the King, on the day, and up to the eve- 
ning on which the Bastille was taken, and to inform and 
confer with him on the state of afiairs ? but the ministiy, 
who knew not so much as that it was attacked, precluded 
ail communication, and were solacing themselves how deic- 
terously they had succeeded ; but in a few hours tte ac- 
counts arrived so thick and fast, that they had to start from 
their desks and ran ; some set off in one ifisgmse, and some 
in another, and none in their own cbaracfter. Their anxie^ 
ty now was to outride the news lest they thmid be stopped, 
which, dioQgh it flew fast, flew not so fast as themselves. 

It is worth remarking, that the National Assembly neither 
pursued those Rigitive conspirators, nor took any notice of 
them, nor sought to retaliate in any shape whatever. Oc- 
cupied with estaUishitig « constitution foended on the 
Rights of Man and ibe authority e( the people, the only «u- 
ikotitf on which govemment has a right to eftist in any 
country, the Natiend Asaemkfy felt none of those m^ aa 
passiOBs which ^nark the chafacfer of impertinent ^veni- 
mentSy founding themselves on their own authority, er em 
Ae absurdity of hereditary succession. It is the faculty of 
the human mind to become what it 'CO M ee spIiiiC Si and to 
"**^ in unison wMi its eb/ect 
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The conspiracy being thus dispersedi one of the first 
works of the National Assemblj, instead of vindictive proc* 
lamations, as has been the case with other governments^ 
published a declaration of the Rights of Man, as the basis on 
which the new constitution was to be built, and which iP' 
here subjoined. 



OECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN 

AND OF CITIZENS. 

BT THS NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF VRAKCE* 

" The Reprocentatives of the people of FRANCC^ 
formed into a National Assembly, considering that ignor* 
ance, neglect, or contempt of human rights, are the sole 
causes of public misfortunes and corruptions of government^ 
have resolved to set forth, in a solemn declaration, these 
natural, imprescriptible, and unalienable rights : That this 
declaration being constantly present to the minds of the 
members of the body social, they may be ever kept atten« 
tive to their rights and their duties : That the acts of the 
legislative and executive powers of government, being 
capable of being every moment compared with the end of 
political institutions, may be more respected : and also, that 
the future claims of the citizens, being direct^^by simple 
and incontestible principles, may always tend to the main* 
tenanceof the constitution, and the general happiness. 

" For these reasons, the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
doth recognize and declare, in the presence of the Supreme 
Being, and with the hope of his blessing and favor, the fol-* 
lowing sacred rights of men and of dtizens : 
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I* 

" I. Men are horn and always continue free^ and equal in 
respect of their rights. Civil distinctions^ therefore^ can be 
.founded only on public uitUity* 

" 11. The end of all political associations is the preserver 
iion of the natural und imprescriptible rights of man ; and 
these rights are liberty^ property , security, and resistance of 
oppressioru 

** III. TSle naiion is essentially the source of all sovereign- 
ty ; nor can any INDIVIDUAL, or ANY BODY OF 
MEN, be entitled to any authority which is not expressly de- 
rived Jrom it. 

"IV. Political liberty consists in the power of doing 
Whatever does not injure another. The exercise of the 
natural rights of every man, has no other limits than those 
which are necessary to secure to every other man the free 
^exercise of the same rights ; and these limits are determina- 
ble only by the law. 

" Vk Tfao law ought to prohibit only actions hurtful to 
society. What is not prohibited by the law, should not be 
hindered ; nor should any one be compelled to that which 
the law does not require. 

" VI. The law is an expression of the will of the com- 
munity. AH citizens have a right to concur, either person- 
ally, or by their representatives, in its formation. It should 
be the same to all, whether it protects or punishes ; and 
all being equal in its sight, are equally eligible to all honors, 
places, and employments, according to their different abiUiies, 
unthout any other distinction than that created by their virtues 
and talents. 

" VII. No man should be accused, arrested, or held in 
confinement, except in cases determined by the law, and 
according to the fortis which it has prescribed. All who 
promote, solicit, execute, or cause to be executed, arbitrary 
orders, ought to be punished; and every citizen called up^ 
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•n or apprehended by virtue of the law, ou^t immediately 
to obey, and renders himself culpable by res istance* 

^'VIH. The law ought to impose no other penalties 
than such as are absolutely and evidently necessary : and 
no one ought to be punbhed, but in virtue of a law promul* 
gated before the offence, and legally applied. 

^ IX. Every man being presumed innocent till he has 
been convicted, whenever his detention becomes indispen- 
sible, all rigor to him, more than is necessary to secure his 
person, pugbt to be provided against by the law. 

'VX. No man ought to be molested on account of his 
opinions, not even on account of his religious opinions, pro- 
vided his avowal of them does not disturb the public order 
establishec by law. 

" XI. The unre9trained communication of thoughts and 
opinions beings one of the most precious rights of man, 
every citizen n^ay ^peak, write, and publish freely, provided 
be is responsible for the abuse of this liberty in cases de- 
teroiined by the law. 

^^ XII. A public forpe being necessary to give security to 
the rights of men and of eitizens, that force is instituted for 
the benefit of thd CQn^munity, and not for the particular 
benefit of the persons with whom it is entrusted. 

^^ XIIL A common contribution being necessary ibr the 
support of the public force, and for defraying the otbef ex- 
penses of govemmenti it ought to be divided equally among 
the members of the community} according to their abilities. 

^' XIV Every citizen has a right, either by himself or 
bis representative, to a free voice in determining the oepes- 
sity of public contributions, the appropriation of them, and 
their amount, mode pf assessment^ and duration. 

" Xy . Every community has a right to demand of all its 
^gents, an account of their conduct 

^^ XVi. Every conimunity in which a aeparatioaof pow- 
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jQ(jcs aad a seeurity of rights is not provrded for, waiits a con- 
stitution. 

XVII. The right to property being inviolaUe and sacred, 
BO one ought to be deprived of it, except in cases^of evi*- 
dent public uecessity legally ascertained, and on condition 
M a previous ju3t indemnity." 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE DECLARATION OF 

RIGHTS. 

« 

The three first articles comprehend in general terms, the 
whole of a Declaration of Rights : All the succeeding arti- 
cles either originate out of them, or follow as elucidations. 
The 4th, 5th, and 6th, define more particularly what is only 
generally expressed in the 1st, 2d, and 3d. 

The 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th articles, are dechrato- 
ry of principles upon which laws shall be constructed con- 
forjnable to rights aheady declared. But it is questioned 
by some very good people in France, as well as in other 
countries, whether the 10th article sufficiendy guarrantees 
the right it is intended to accord with : besides which, it 
takes offfi-om the divine dignity of religion, and weakens its 
operative force upon the mind to make it a subject of human 
laws. It then presents itself to Man, like light intercepted 
by a cloudy medium, in which the source of it is obscured 
from his sight, dnd he sees nothing to reverence in the 
dusky rays.* 

* There is a single idea, which if it strikes rightly upon the mini 
either in a legal or a religious sense, will prevent any man, or any 
body of men, or any government, from going wrong on the sub- 
ject of religion ; which iSf that before any human iastittttiona af 
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The remaining articles, beginning with the twelfth, are sub« 
stantiallj contained in ^ the principles of the preceding ar- 
ticles ; but, in the particular situation which France theo 
i^as, having to undo what was wrong, as well as to set up 
what was right, it was proper to be more particular thao 
what in another condition of things would be necesh 
sary. 

While the Declaration of Rights was before the National 
Assembly, some of its members remarked, that if a Decla- 
ration of Rights was published, it shopld be accompanied 
by a declaration of duties. The observation discovered a 
mind that reflected, and it only erred by not reflecting (ar 
enough. A Declaration o( Rights is, by reciprocity, a Dec- 
laration of duties also. "Whatever is my right as a man, is 
also the right of another ; and it becomes my duty u> 
guarantee, as> well as to possess. 

^ The three first articles are the basis of Liberty, as well 
Individual as national ; nor can any country be called free, 
whose government does not take its beginning from the prin* 
iciples they contain, and condnue |o preserve them pure ; 
and the whole of the declaration of rights is of n^or^ value 

government were knowa in the world, there existed, if f may bo . 
express it, a compact between God and man, from the t)egiBnii:|^ 
of time ; and that as the relation and condition which man m his 
individual person stands in towards his Maker cannot be changed, 
or any ways altered by any human laws or human authprity, that 
religious devotiop, which is a part of this compact, cannot 90 muck 
as be made a subject of human laws ; and that all Jaws must con- 
form themselves to this prior existing compact, and not assume tt 
make the compact conform to the law, which, besides being hu- 
man, are subsequent thereto. The first act of man, when he looked 
around and saw himself a creature which he did not make, and a 
world furnished for his reception, must h^^e been devotion ; and 
devotion must ever continue sacred to evury individual man, m it 
appears rytht to him ; and goverOfBents ^ mifldNi^f by ii^i&ring. 
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to the world, and will do more good, than all the laws and 
statutes that have yet been promulgated. 

In the declaratory exordium which prefaces the Declara* 
tion of Rights, we see the solemn and majestic spectacle of 
a Nation opening its commission, under the auspices of its 
Creator, to establish a government ; a scene so new, and 
so transcendently unequalled by any thing in the European 
world, that the name of a Revolution is diminutive of its char- 
acter, and it rises into a regeneration of man. What are 
the present Governments of Europe, but a scene of iniquity 
and oppression f What is that of England f Does not its 
own inhabitants say. It is a market where every man has his 
price, and where corruption is common traffic, at the ex- 
pense of a deluded people ? No wonder, then, that the 
French revolution is traduced. Had it confined itself mere- 
ly to the destruction of flagrant despotism, perhaps Mr. 
Burke and some others had been silent. Their cry now is, 
" It is gone too far :" that is, it has gone too far for them. 
It stares corruption in the face, and the venal tribe are all 
alarmed. Their fear discovers itself in their outrage, and 
they are but publishing the groans of a wounded vice. But 
firom such opposition, the French Revolution, instead of suf- 
fering, receives an homage. The more it is struck, the 
more sparks it will emit ; and the fear is, it will not be struck 
enough. It has nothing t6 dread from attacks. Truth has 
given it an establishment; and Time will record it with a 
name as lasting as bis own. 

Having now traced the progress of the French Revolu- 
tion through most of its principal stages, from its commence- 
ment to the taking of the Bastille, and its establishment by 
tbe Declaration of Rights, I will close the subject with the 
energetic apostrophe of M. de Lafayette — May ihii great 
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nionumen;t raised to Liberty^ serve as a lesson to the oppressor^ 
and an example to the oppressed !* 



MISCELLANEOUS CHAPTER. 

To prevent iaterrupting the argument in the preceding 
part of this work, or the narrative that follows it, I reserved 
some observations to be thrown together into a Miseellane* 
ous Chapter ; by which variety might not be censured for 
confusion. Mr. Burke's book is all miscellany. His inten- 
tion v^as to make an attack on the French Revolution : but 
instead of proceeding with an orderly arrangement, he has 
stormed it with a Mob of ideas, tumbling over and destroy- 
ing one another. 

But this confusion and contradiction in Mr. Burke's book, 
is easily accounted for. When a man in a long cause at« 
tempts to steer his course by any thing else than some polat 
truth or principle, he is sure to be lost It is beyond the 
compass of his capacity, to keep all the parts of an argu- 
ment together, and make them unite in one issue, by any 
other means thaa having this guide always in view. Nei- 
ther memory nor invention will supply the want of it. The 
former fails him, and the latter betrays him. 

^See page 13 of this work.-— N. B. Since the taking of the Bas- 
tille, the occurrences have been published ; bat the matters record- 
ed in this narrative are prior to that period ; and some of them, fts 
may easily be seen, can be but very little known. 
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Notwithstanding the nonsense, for it deSerl^es no better 
name, that Mr. Burke has asserted about hereditary rights, 
and hereditary succession, and that a Nation has not a right 
to form a Government for itself; it happened to fall in his^ 
way to give some account of what Government is. " Gov- 
emmentf says he, ii a contrivance of human wisdom,^^ 

Admitting that Government is a contrivance of humav 
wisdom, it must necessarily follow, that hereditary succes- 
sion, and hereditary rights, (as they are called) can make no 
part of it, because it is impossible to make wisdom heredi- 
tary; and on the other hand, that cannot be a wise contri- 
vance, which in its operation may commit the government 
of a nation to the wisdom of an idiot. The ground which 
Mr. Burke now takes is fatal to every part of his cause. 
The argument changes from hereditary rights to hereditary 
wisdom; and the question is, Who is the wisest man ? He 
must now shew that every one in the line of hereditary suc- 
session was a Solomon, or his title is not good to be a king« 
What a stroke has Mr. Burke now made! To use a sailor's 
phrase, he has swabbed the deck, and scarcely left a name 
legible in the list of kings; and he has mowed down and 
thinned the house of .Peers, with a scythe as formidable as 
Death and Time. 

But Mr. Burke appeals to have been aware of Ais retort, 
and he has taken care to guard against it, by making gov- 
ernment to be not only a contrivance of human wisdom, but 
a monopoly of wisdom. He puts the nation as fools on one 
side, and places his government of wisdom, all wise men of 
Gotham, . on the other side ; and he then proclaims, and 
says, that "men have a RlGliT that their wants shyidd be 
provided for by this wisdom.^ Having thus made proclama- 
tion, he next proceeds to explain to them what their vfants 
are, and also what their rights are. In this he has succeed- 
ed dextrously, for be liaakes their wants to be a want of wis- 
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dotn; but as this is bdf cold comfort, he then inforins them, 
that they have a right (not to any of the wisdom) but to be 
governed by it : and in order to impress them with a solemn 
reverence for this monopoly-government of wisdom, and of 
its vast capacity for all purposes, possible or impossible, 
right or wrong, he proceeds with astrological mysterious im- 
portance, to tell to them its powers in these words — *^ The 
rights of men in government are their advantages ; and these 
are often in balances between differences of good ; and in 
compromises sometimes between good and ml^ and some- 
times between et>il and evU. Political reason is a computing 
principle; adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing, 
mdrality and not metaphysically or mathematically, true 
moral demonstrations." 

As the wondering audience whom Mr. Burke supposes 
himself talking to, may not understand all this jargon^J will 
undertake to be its interpreter. The meaning then/, good, 
people, of all this is, Thai government is governed by no 
principk whatever : that it can make evil goody or good evUy 
ju$t as it phases. In shorty that government is arbitrary 
power* 

But there are some things which Mr. Burke has forgotten. 
First, He has not shown where the wisdom originally came 
from : and secondly, he has not shown by what authority it 
first began to act. In the manner he introduced the matter, 
it is either government stealing wisdom, or wisdom stealing 
government. It is without an origin, and its powers without 
authority. In short, it is usurpation. 

Whether it be from a sense of shame, or from a con- 
sciousness of some radical defect in government necessary 
to be kept out of sight, or from both, or from any other 
cause, I undertake not to determine ; but so it is, that a 
monarchical reasoner never traces government to its source, 

or from its source.. It is one of the shibboleths by which be 
12* 
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may be known. A thousand year^ence, tbo0e who shall 
live in America or in France will look back with contempla- 
tive pride on the origin of their govemmentSy and say. This 
was the work of our glorious ancestors ! But what can a 
monarchical talker say ? What has he to exult in ? Alas ! he 
has nothing. A certain something forbids him ta look back 
to abeginning, lest some robber or some Robin Hood should 
rise from the long obscurity of time, and say, lam the origin. 
Hard as Mr. Burke labored under the Regency Bill and 
hereditary succession two years ago, and much as he dived 
for precedents, he still had not boldness enough to bring up 
William of Normandy, and say, TTiere is the head of the list, 
there is the fountain of honor^ the son of a prostitute, and the 
plunderer of the English nation. 

The opinions of mea with respect to government, are 
changing fast in all countries. The revolutions of America 
and France have thrown a beam of light over the world, 
which reaches into man. The enormous* expense of gov- 
ernments have provoked people to think by making them 
feel : and when once the veil begins to rend, it admits not 
of repair. Ignorance is of a peculiar nature : once dispel- 
led it is impossible to re-establish it. It is not originally a 
thing of itseli^ but is only the absence of knowledge ; and 
though mari be kq^t ignorant, he cannot be made ignorant. 
The mind, in discovering truth, acts in the same manner as 
it acts through the eye in discovering an object ; whea once 
any object has been seen, it is impossible to put the mind 
back to the same condition it was in before it saw it. 
Those who talk of a counter-revolution in France, shew 
how litde they understand of man. There does not exist 
in the compass of language, an arrangement of words to 
express so much as the means of effecting a counter-revolu- 
tion. The means must be an obliteration of knowledge ; 
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aod It has never yet been discovered, how to make inan 
unknow his knowledge, or wUhink his thoughts. 

Mr. Burke is laboring in vain to stop the progress of 
knowledge ; and it comes with the worse grace from him, 
as there is a certain transaction known in the city^ which 
renders him suspected of being a pensioner in a fictitious 
name. This may account for some strange doctrine he has 
advanced in his book, which, though he points it at the Rev- 
olution Society, is effectually directed against the whole 
Nation. 

^' The King of England," says he, ** holds his Crown 
(for it does notbelong to the nation, according to Mr. Burke)* 
in contempt of the choice of the Revolution Society, 
who have not a single vote for a King among them either 
individuallif or collectively ; and his Majesty's heirs, each in 
their time and order, will come to the Crown vfith the same 
contempt of their choice, with which bis Majesty has suc- 
ceeded to that which he now wears." 

As to who is king in England or elsewhere, or whether 
there is any at all, or whether the people choose a Chero- 
kee Chief, or a Hessian Hussar for a King,, is not a matter 
that I trouble myself about, be that to themselves ; but with 
lespect to the doctrine, so far as it relates to the Rights of 
Man and Nations, it is as abominable as any thing ever ut- 
tered in the mostenslaved country under heaven. Whether 
it sounds worse to my ear, by not being accustomed to hear 
such despotism, than what it does to the ear of another per- 
son, I am not so well a judge of; but of its abominable prin- 
ciple, I am at no loss ta judge* 

It is not the Revolution Society that Mr. Burke 
means; it is the Nation^ as well in its original^ as in its rep- 
reseimUUivt character; and he has taken care to make him- 
self understood,, by saying that they have not a vote either 
coUecdvd'ji or iiikdmdwdly^ The Revolution Society \?* 
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composed of citizens of all denominations, and of Members 
of both Houses of Parliament, and consequently, if there is 
not a right to vote in any of the characters, there can be no 
right to any either in the nation or m its parl^iaroent. This 
ought to be a caution to every country, how it imports for- 
eign families to be Kings. It is somewhat curious to ob- 
serve that although the people of England have been in the 
habit of talking about Kings, it is always a foreign house of 
Kings ; hating foreigners, yet governed by them. It is 
now the House of Brunswick, one of the petty tribes of 
Germany, 

It has hitherto been the 'practice of the English Parlia- 
ments, to regulate what was called the succession, (taking it 
for granted, that the nation then continued to accord to the 
form of annexing a monarchical branch to its government ; 
for without this, the Parliament could not have had authority 
to have sent either to Holland or to Hanover, or to impose 
a King upon the nation against its will ) And this must be 
the utmost limit to which Parliament can go upon the 
case ; but the right of the nation goes to the whole case, be- 
cause it has the right of changing its whoh form of govern- 
ment. The right of a Parliament is only a right in trust, a 
right by delegation, and that but from a very small part of 
the nation ; and one of its Houses has not even this. But 
the right of the nation is an original right, as universal as 
taxation. The nation is the paymaster of every thing, and 
every thing must conform to its general will. 

I remember taking notice of a speech in what is called the 
English house of Peers, by the then Earl of Shelbume, 
and I think it was at the time he was Minister, which is ap- 
plicable to this case. I do not directly charge my memory 
with every particular; but the words and the purport, as 
nearly as I remember, were these : ThtU the form of a gov- 
emment was a matter whoUy ai the vfill of a nation at aU 
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hmea; that tf it chose a monarchical fomtj it had a right t& 
have it so^ and if it afterwards chose to be a republic^ it had a 
right to be a republic, and to say to a kingj we hate no Umger 
my occasion for you. 

When Mr. Burke says ibat " His Majesty's heirs and 
successors, each in their time and order, will come to the 
crown with the same contempt of their choice with which 
His Majesty has succeeded to that he wears," it is saying 
toa much even to the humblest individual in the country ^ 
part of whose dailjr labor goes towards making up the 
million sterling a year, which the country gives a person it 
styles a King. Government with insolence, is despotism ; 
but when contempt is added it becomes worse ; and to pay 
for contempt, is the excess of slavery. This species of gov-* 
ernment comes from Germany ; and reminds . me of what 
one of the Brunswick soldiers told me, who was taken pris- 
oner by the Americans in the late war; "Ah!" said he, 
" AnGierica is a fine free country, it is worth people's fighting 
for ; I know the difference by knowing my own ; in my 
country, if the prince say, eat straw, we eat straw." — God 
help that country, thought I, be it England or elsewhere, 
whose liberties are to be protected by German principles of 
government and princes of Brunswick. 

As Mr. Burke sometimes speaks of England, sometimes^ 
of France, and sometimes of the world, and of government 
in general, it is difficult to answer bis book without appa- 
rently meeting him on the same ground. Although princi- 
ples of Government are general subjects, it is next to im*- 
possible in many cases to separate them from the idea of 
place and circumstance ; and the more so when circum- 
stances are put for arguments, which b frequently the case 
with Mr. Burke. 

In the former part of his book, addressing himself to the 
people of France, he says, " No experience has taught us. 
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(meaning the English), that in any other course or method 
than that of an hereiitary crawn^ can our liberties be reg- 
ularly perpetuated and preserved sacred as our hereditary 
rights I ask Mr. Burke who is to take them away ? M. 
de Lafayette, in speaking to France, says, " For a Natim 
to he free it is sufficient that she wilb it" But Mr. Burke 
represents England as wanting capacity to take care of it- 
self; and that its liberties must ba taken care of by a king, 
holding it in " contempt." If England is sunk to this, it is 
preparing itself to eat straw, as in Hanover or in Brunswick. 
Besides the folly of the declaration, it happens that the facts 
are all against Mr. Burke. It was by the Government be- 
ing hereditary, that the liberties of the people were endan- 
gered. Charles the first, and James the second, are instan- 
ces of this truth ; yet neither of them went so far as to hold 
the Nation in contempt. 

As it is sometimes of advantage to the people of one 
country, to hear what those of other countries have to say 
respecting it, it is possible that the people of France may 
learn something from Mr. Burke's book, and that the peo- 
ple of England may also learn something from the answers 
it will occasion. When Nations fall out about freedom, a 
wide field of debate is opened. The argument commen- 
ces with the rights of war, without its evils ; and as knowl- 
edge is the object contended for, the party that sustains the 
defeat obtains the prize. 

Mr Burke talks about what he calls an hereditary crown, 
as if it were some production of nature ; or as if like 
time, it had a power to operate not only independent, but in 
spite of man ; or as if it were a thing or a subject universal* 
ly consented to. Alas ! it has none of those properties, 
but in the reverse of them all. It is a thing in imagination 
the propriety of which is more than doubted, and the le- 

ity of which in a few years will be denied. 
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But, to arrange this matter io a clearer view tlian what 
general expressions cah convey, it will be necessary to state 
the distinct heads under which (what is called) an heredita* 
ry crown, or, more properly speaking, an hereditary succes- 
sion to the Government of a Nation, can be considered ; 
which are, 

First, The right of a particular family to establish itself. 

Secondly, The right of a Nation to establish a particular 
family. 

With respect to the fir$t of these heads, that of a family 
establishing itself with hereditary powers on its own author- 
ity, and independent of the consent of a Nation, all men 
will concur in calling it despotism : and it would be tres- 
passing on their understanding to attempt to prove it. 

But the second head, Uiat of a Nation establishing a par- 
ticular family with hereditary poioerSj it does not present it- 
self as despotism on the first reflection ; but if men will 
permit a second reflection to take place, and carry that re- 
flection forward but one remove out of their own persons 
to that of their oflspring, they will then see that hereditary 
succession becomes in its consequences the same despo- 
tism to others, which they reprobated for themselves. It 
operates to preclude the consent of the succeeding gener- 
ation, and the preclusion of consent is despotism. When 
the person who at any time shall be in possession of a Gov- 
ernment, or those who stand in succession to him, shall 
say to a Nation, I hold this power in "contempt" of you, it • 
signifies not on what authority he pretends to say it It is 
no relief, but an aggravation to a person in idavery, to re- 
Ami that he was sold by his parent; and as that which 
heightens the criminality of an act cannot be produced to 
prove the legality of it, hereditary succession cannot be 
established as a legal thing. 
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In order to arrive at a more perfect decision on this head, 
it will be proper to consider the generation which undertakes 
to establish a faniily with hereditary powers^ a part and sep- 
arate from the generations which are to follow ; and also to 
consider the character in which the Jirst generation acts 
with respect to succeeding generations. 

The generation which 6rst selects a person^ and puts 
faim at the head of its Government, either with the title of 
King, or any other distinction^ acts its oton choice^ be it wise 
or foolish, as a free agent for itself. The person so set up 
is not hereditary, but selected and appointed ; and the gen- . 
eration who sets him up, does not live under an hereditary 
government, but under a government of its own choice and 
establishment. Were the generations who sets him up, and 
the person so set up, to hve forever, it never could become 
hereditary succession ; hereditary succession can only fol- 
low on death of the first parties. 

As therefore hereditary succession is out of the questioa 
with respect to the Jirst generation, we have now to consid- 
er the character in which that generation acts with respect 
to the commencing generation, and to all succeeding ones. 

It assumes a character, to which it has neither right nor 
title. It changes itself from a Legislator to a Testat(yr^ and 
affects to make its Will, which is to have operation after 
the demise of the makers, to bequeath the Government ; 
and it not only attemptfi to bequeath, but to establish on the 
succeeding generation, a new and different form of govern- 
ment under which itself lived. Itself, as is already observ* 
ed, lived not under an hereditary Government, but under a 
Government of its own choice and establishment ; aof^ it 
now attempts, by virtue of a will and testament, (and which 
it has not authority to make) to take from the commencing 
generations, and all future onesi the ^ghts and free agency 
hy which tt9elf acted* 
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Itut, exclusive of the right which any generation has to 
act coUectiveiy as a testator, the objects to which it applies 
itself in this case, are not within the compass of any law, or 
of any will or testament. 

The rights of men in society, are neither deviseablc, nor 
transferable, nor annihilable, but are descendable only ; and 
it is not in the power of any generation to intercept finally, 
and cut off the descent. If the present generation, or any 
other, are disposed to be slaves, it does not lessen the right 
of the succeeding generation to be free : wrongs cannot 
have a legal descent. When Mr. JBurke attempts to main- 
tain, that the English Nation did at the Revolution of 1688 
most solemnly renounce and abdicate their rights for them- 
selves f and for all their posterity Jor erer, he speaks a lan- 
guage that merits not reply, and which can only excite con- 
tempt for "bis prostitute principles, or pity for his ignorance. 

In whatever light hereditary succession, as growing out 
of the will and testament of some former generation, pre- 
sents itself, it is an absurdity. ' A cannot make a will to take 
from B the property of B, and give it to C ; yet this is the 
manner in which (what is called) hereditary succession by 
law, operates. A certain former generation n.ade a will to 
take away the rights of the commencing generation and all fu- 
ture ones, and convey those rights to a third person, who after 
wards comes forward, and tells them in IVh. Euike's lan- 
guage, that they have no rights, that their rights are already 
bequeathed to him, and that he will govern in contempt of 
tliem. From such principles, and such ignorance, Good 
Lord deliver the worl(| ! 

But, after all, what is this metaphor called a crown, or 
rather what is monarchy ? Is it a thing, or is it a nan e, or 
is it a fraud? Is it " a contrivance of human wisdim," or 
of human craft 40 obtain money from a nation under spe- 
cious pretences? Is it a thing necessary to a nation f If it 

13 
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is, in what does that necessity consist, what service does it 
perform, what is its business, and what are its merits ? Doth 
the virtue consist in the metaphor, or in the man ? Doth the 
goldsmith that makes the crown, make the virtue also ? 
Doth it operate like Fortunatus' wishing cap, or Harlequin's 
wooden sword ? Doth it mak^ a man a conjuror ? In fine, 
what is it f It appears to be a something going much out of 
fashion, falling into ridicule, and rejected in some countries 
both as unnecessary and expensive. In America it is con- 
sidered as an absurdity, and in France it has so far declined, 
that the goodness of the man, and the respect for his person- 
al character, are the only things that preserve the appear- 
ance of its existence. 

If Government be what Mr. Burke describes it, *^ a con- 
trivance of human wisdom,^' I might ask him, if wisdom 
was at such a low ebb in England, that it was become neces- 
sary to import it from Holland and from Hanover.^ But I 
will do the country the justice to say, that was not the 
case ; and even if it was, it mistook the cargo. The 
wisdom of every country, when properly exerted, is suffi- 
cient for ail its purposes ; and there could exist no more real 
occasion in England to have sent for a Dutch Stadtholder, 
or a German Elector, than there was in America to have 
done a similar thing. If a country does not understand its 
own affairs, how is a foreigner to understand them, who 
knows neither its laws, its manners, nor its language f If 
there existed a man so transendently wise above all others, 
that his wisdom was necessary to instruct a nation, some 
reason might be offered for monarchy ; but when we cast 
oiir eyes about a country, and observe how every part un- 
derstands its own affairs; and when we look around the 
world, and see that of all men in it, the race of kings are 
the most insignificant in capacity ; our reason cannot fail te 
ask us— What are those men kept for ? 
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If there is any thing in monarchy which we people of 
America dp not understand, I wish Mr. Burke would be so 
kind as to inform us. I see in America, a government ex- 
tending over a country ten times as large as England, and 
conducted with regularity for a fortieth part of the expense 
which government costs in England. If I ask a man in 
America, if he wants a King f he retorts, and asks me if 1 
take him for an ideot f How is it that. this difference hap- 
pens ? are we more or less wise than others ? I see in 
America, the generality of people living in a style of plenty 
unknown in monarchical countries ; and I see that the prin- 
ciple of its government, which is that of the equal R ighis of 
Mauy is making a rapid progress in the world. 

If monarchy is a useless thing, why is it kept up any 
where f and if a necessary thing, how can it be dispensed 
with ? That civU government is necessary, all civilized na- 
tions will agree in; but civil government is republican gov- 
ernment. All that part of the government of England which, 
begins with the office of constable, and proceeds through 
the department of magistrate, quarter-session and general 
assize, including trial by jury, is republican government. 
Nothing of monarchy appears in any part of it, except the 
name which William the Conquorer imposed upon the Eng- 
lish, that of obliging them to call him ''Their Sovereign 
Lord the King." 

It is easy to conceive, that a band of interested men, such 
as placemen, pensioners, Lords of the bed-chamber, Lords 
of the kitchen, Lords of the necessary house, and the Lord 
knows what besides, can find as many reasons for monar- 
chy as their salaries, paid at the expense of the country, 
amount to ; but if I ask the farmer, the manufacturer, the mer- 
chant, the tradesman, and down through all the occupations 
of life to the common laborer, what service monarchy is to 
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him ? he can give me no answer. If I ask him what nK}ii- 
archy is, be believes it is something like a sinecure. 

Notwithstanding the taxes of England amount to almost 
seventeen millions a year, said to be for the expense of gov- 
ernment, it is still evident that the sense of the nation is left 
to govern itself, and does govern itself by magistrates and 
juries, almost at its own charge, on republican principles, 
exclusive of the expense of taxes. The salaries of the 
Judges are aknost the only charge that is paid out of the 
revenue. Considering that all the internal government is 
executed by the people, the taxes of England ought to be 
lightest of any nation in Europe ; instead of which, they 
are the contrary. As this cannot be accounted for on the 
score of civil government, the subject necessarily extends 
itself to the monarchical part. 

When the. people of England sent for George the First, 
(and it would puzzle a wiser man than Mr. Burke to discov- 
er for what he could be wanted, or what service he could 
render,) they ought at least to have conditioned for the 
abandonment of Hanover. Besides the endless German 
intrigues that must follow from a German Elector being 
King of England^ there is a natural impossibility of uniting 
in the same person the principles of Freedom and the 
principles of Despotism, or as it is usually called in Eng- 
land Arbitrary Power. A German Elector is in his electo- 
rate a despot : How then could it be expected that he 
should be attached to principles of liberty in one country, 
while his interest in another was to be supported by despot- 
ism f The union cannot exist; and it might easily have 
been foreseen, that German Electors would make German 
Kings, or, in Mr. Burke's words, would assume government 
with "contempt." The English have been in the habit of 
considering a King of England only in the character in 
which he appears to them : whereas the same person, while 
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the connection lasts, has a home-seat in another country, the 
interest of which is different to their own, and the princi- 
ples of the governments in opposition to each other — To 
such a person England will appear as a town residence, and 
the Electorate as the estate. The English may wish, as I 
believe they do, success to the principles of Liberty in 
France, or in Germany ; but a German Elector trembles 
for the fate of despotism in his electorate ; and the Dutchy 
of Mecklenburgh, where the present Queen's family gov- 
erns, is under the same wretched state of arbitrary power, 
and the people in slavish vassalage. 

There never was a time when it became the English to 
watch continental intrigues more circumspectly than at the 
present moment, and to distinguish the politics of the Elec- 
torate from the politics of the nation. The revolution of 
France has entirely changed the ground with respect to Eng- 
land and France, as nations : but the German despots, with 
Prussia at their head, are combining against Liberty ; and 
the fondness of Mr. Pitt for office, and the interest which all 
his family connections have obtained, do not give sufficient 
security against this intrigue. 

As every thing which passes in the world becomes mat- 
ter for history, I will now quit this subject, and take a con- 
cise review of the state of parties and politics, in England, 
as Mr. Burke has done in France. 

Whether the present reign commenced with contempt, I 
leave to Mr. Burke : certain however it is, that jt had' strong- 
ly that appearance. The animosity of the English Nation, 
it is very well remembered, ran high ; and, had the true 
principles of Liberty been as well understood then as they 
now promise to be, it is probable the Nation would not have 
patiently submitted to so macfa. George the First and 
Second were sensible^ of a i^val in the remains of the Stu- 
arts ; and as they could not but consider themselves as stand- 

13* 
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ing on their good behaviour, they had prudence to keep 
their German principles of Government to themselves ; but 
as the Stuart family wore away, the prudence became less 
necessary. 

The contest between rights, and what were called prero- 
gatives, continued to heat the nation till some time after tbe 
conclusion of the American War, when all at once it fell a 
calm ; execration exchanged itself for applause, and Court 
popularity sprung up like a musbroon in th^ night. 

To account for this sudden transaction, it is proper to ob- 
serve, that there are two distinct species of popularity ; the 
one excited by merit, the other by resentment. As the Na- 
tion had formed itself into two parties, and each was extol- 
ling the merits of its parliamentary champions for an'd 
against the prerogative, nothing could operate to give a more 
general shock than an immediate coalition of the champi- 
ons themselves. The partisans of each being thus suddenly 
left in the lurdh, and mutually heated with disgust at the 
measure, felt no other relief than uniting in a common exe- 
cration against both. A higher stimulous of resentment be- 
ing thus excited, than what the contest on prerogatives had 
occasioned, the nation quitted all former objects of rights 
and wrongs, and sought only that of gratification. The in- 
dignation at the Coalition, so effectually superseded the in- 
dignation against the Court, as to extinguish it ; and without 
any change of principles on the part of the Court, the same 
people \vho had reprobated its despotism, united with it, to 
revenge themselves on the Coalition Parliament. The 
case was not, which they liked best — ^but, which they hated 
most ; and the least hated passed for love. The dissolution 
of the Coalition Parliament, as it afforded the means of 
gratifying the resentment of the nation, could not fail to be 
popular; and from hence arose the popularity of the Court. 
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Transitions of this kind exhibit a INTation under the goy- 
ernment of temper, instead of a 6xed and steady, principle t 
and having once committed itself, however rashly, it feels 
itself urged along to justify by continuance its first proceed* 
jQg. Measures which at other times it would censure, it 
now approves, and acts persuasion upon itself to suffocate 
its judgment. 

On the return of a neW Parliament, the new Minister,. 
Mr. Pitt, ibund himself in a secure miijority : and the nation 
gave him credit, not out of regard to himself, but because it 
had resolved to do it out of resentment to another. He in- 
troduced himself to public notice by a proposed reform of 
Parliament, which in its operation would have amounted to 
a public justification of corruption. The Nation was to be 
at the expense of buying up the rotten boroughs, whereas it 
ought to punish the persons who deal ia the traffic. 

Passing over the two bubbles, of the Dutch business, and 
the million a year to sink the national debt, the matter 
which most presents itself, is the affair of the Regency. 
Never in the course of my observation, was delusion more 
successfully- acted, nor a nation more completely deceived. 
But, to make this appear, it will be necessary to go over the 
circumstances* 

Mr. Fox had stated in ithe House of Commons, that the 
Prince of Wales, as heir in succession, had a right in him- 
self to assume the government. This was opposed by Mr. 
Pitt; and, so far as the oppositidn was confined to the doc- 
trine, it was just. But the principles which Mr. Pitt main- 
tained on the contrary side,, were as bad, or worse, in their 
extent, than those of Mr. Fox; because they went to es- 
tablish an aristocracy over the Nation, and over the small 
representation it has in the House of Commons. 

Whether the English form of Government be good or 
bad, is not in this case the question ; but,, taking it as it 
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Stands, without regard to its merits or demerits, Mr. Pitt was 
father from the point than Mr. Fox. 

It is supposed to consist of three parts; — while, therefore, 
the Nation is disposed to continue this form, the parts have 
a national standing, independent of each other, and are not 
the creatures of each other. Had Mr. Fox passed through 
Parliament, and said, that the person alluded to claimed on 
the ground of the Nation, Mr. Pitt must then have contend- 
ed (what he called) the right of the Parliament, against the 
right of the Nation. 

By the appearance which the contest made, Mr. Fox took 
the hereditary ground, and Mr. Pitt the parliamentary 
ground ; but the fact is, they both took hereditary ground, 
and Mr. Pitt took the worst of the two. 

What is called the Parliament, is made up of two Hous- 
es; one of which is more hereditary, and more beyond the 
control of the Nation, than what the Crown (as it is called j 
is supposed to be. It is an hereditary aristocracy, assuming 
and asserting indefeasible, irrevocable rights and authority^ 
wholly independent of the Nation. Where then was the 
merited popularity of exalting this hereditary power over 
another hereditary power less independent of the Nation 
than what itself assumed to be, and of absorbing the rights 
of the Nation into a House over which it bad neither elec- 
tion nor control ? 

The general impulse of the Nation was right ; but it act- 
ed without reflection. It approved the opposition made to 
the right set up by Mr. Fox, without perceiving that Mr. 
Pitt was supporting another indefeasible right, more remote 
from the Nation, in opposition to it. 

With respect to the House of Commons, it is elected but 
by a small part of the Nation ; but were the election as oniver- 
sal as taxation, which it ought to be, it would still be only 
the organ of the Nation, and cannot possess inherent rights. 
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When the National Assembly of France resolves a matter, 
the resolve is made in right of the Nation ; but Mr. Pitt, on 
all national questions, so far as they refer to the House ot 
Commons, absorbs the rights of the Nation into the organs 
and makes the organ into a Nation, and the Nation itself 
bto a cypher. 

In a few words, the question on the Regency was a ques- 
tion on a million a-'year, which is appropriated to the exe- 
cutive department : and Mr. Pitt coum not possess himself of 
any management of this sum, without setting up the suprema- 
cy of Parliament; and when this was accomplished, it was 
inviifferent who should be Regent, as he must be Regent at 
his own cost. Among the curiosities which this conten- 
tious debate afforded, was that of making the Great Seal 
into a King ; the affixing of which to an act, was to be roy- 
al authority* If, therefore. Royal Authority is a Great 
Seal, it consequently is in itself nothing; and a good Con- 
stitution would be of infinitely more value to the Nation^ 
than what the three Nominal Po wers, as they now stand,^ 
are worth. 

The continual use of the word Constitution in the Eng- 
lish Parliament, shews there is none ; and that the whole 
is merely a form of Government without a Constitution* 
and constituting itself with what powers it pleases. If there 
were a Constitution, it certainly would be referred to ; and 
the debate on any constitutional pcwnt would terminate by 
producing the Constitution. One member says. This is 
Constitution ; another says. That is constitution — To-day it 
is one thing; and, to-morrow, it is something else — while 
the maintaining the debate proves there is none. Constitu- 
tion is now the cant word of Parliament, tuning itself to the 
ear of the Nation. Formerly it was the universal sttpremncy 
of Parliament — the omnipotence of Parliament. But, since 
the progress of Libei^ty in France, those phrases have a^ 
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despotic harshness in their note ; and the English Parlia- 
ment have catched the fashion from the National Assembly, 
but without the substance, of speaking of Constitution. 

As the present generation of people in England did not 
make the Government, they are not accountable for Tiny of 
its defects : but that sooner or later it must come into their 
hands to undergo a constitutional reformation, is as certain 
as that the same thin£ has happened in France. If France, 
with a revenue of nearly twenty four millions sterling, with 
an extent of rich and fertile country above four times larger 
than England, with a population of twenty four millions of 
inhabitants to support taxation, with upwards of ninety mil- 
lions sterling of gold and silver circulating in the nation, and 
with a debt less than the present debt of England — still 
found it necessary, from whatever cause, to come to a set- 
tlement of its affairs, it solves the problem of funding for 
both countries. 

It is oiit of the question to say how long, what is called, 
the English constitution has lasted, and to argue from thence 
how long it is to last ; the question is, how k)ng can the 
funding system last f It is a thin^ but of modern inven- 
tion, and has not yet continued beyond the life of a man ; 
yet in that short space it has so far accumulated, that, to- 
gether with the current expenses, it requires an amount of 
taxes at least equal to the whole landed rental of the nation 
in acres, to defray the annual expenditures. That a gov- 
ernment could not always have gone on by the same system 
which has been followed for the last seventy years, roust be 
evident to every man ; and for these same reason it cannot 
always go on. 

The funding system is not money ; neither is it, proper- 
ly speaking, credit. It in effect, creates upon paper the 
sum which it appears to borrow, and lays on a tax to keep 
the imaginary capital alive by the payment of interest, and 
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sends the annuity to market, Co be sold for paper already in 
circulation. If any credit is given, it is to the disposition 
of the people to pay the tax, and not to the Goveramen^ 
which lays it on. When this disposition eipires, what is 
supposed to be the credit of Government expires with it. 
The instance of France under the former Government shews 
that it is impossible to compel the payment of taxes by 
force, when a whole nation is determined to take its stand 
upon that ground. 

Mr. Burke, in his review of the finances of France, states 
the quantity of gold and silver in France, at about eighty 
eight millions sterling. In doing this, he has, 1 presume, 
divided by the difference of exchange, instead of the stan- 
dard of twenty four livres to a pound sterling; for M« 
T4eckar's statement, from which Mr. Burke's is taken, is 
two thousand two hundred mUlums of livres^ which is up- 
wards of ninety one millions and an half sterling. 

M. Neckar in France, and Mr. George Chalmers of the 
Office of Trade and Plantation in England, of which Lord 
Hawkesbury is president, published nearly about the same 
time (1786) an account of the quantity of money in each na- 
tion, from the returns of the Mmt of each nation. Mr. 
Chalmers, from the returns of the English Mint at the Tow- 
er of London, states the quantity of money in England, in- 
cluding Scotland and Ireland, to be twenty miUions ster- 
ling.* 

M Neckarf says, that the amount of money in France, 
recoined from the old coin which was called in, was two 
thousand five hundred millions of livres, (upwards of one 

^ See Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Great Britain, 
by 6. Chalmers. 

t See Administrati<m of the Finances of France, Vol. III.byBC 
Neckair. 
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ftru xctr ralUions sterling) and, after deducting foi 

...a %Jiat may be in the West-Indies, and other pos- 

K, It. 'J Msu'aces, states the circulating quantity at home, 
^ ^« r..fe Y one millions and a half sterling; but, taking it 
V. Vi . Barke has put it, it is sixty-eight millions more than 
:h; jatiooal quantity in England. 

That the quantity of money in France cannot be under 
■M\s sum, may at once be seen from the state of the French 
Revenue, without referring to the records of the French 
Mint for proofs. The Revenue of France prior to the 
Revolution, was nearly twenty-four millions sterling ; and 
as paper had then no existence in France, the whole reve- 
nue was collected upon gold and silver ; and it would have 
been impossible to have collected such a quantity of reve- 
nue upon a less national quantity than M Neckar has stated. 
Before the establishment of paper in England, the revenue 
was about a fourth part of the national atnount of gold and 
silver, as may be known by referring to the revenue prior 
to King William, and the quantity of money stated to be in 
the nation at that time, which was nearly as much as it is 
now. 

It can be of no real service to a Nation, to impose upon 
itself, or permit itself to be imposed upon ; but the prejudi- 
ces of some and the imposition of others, have always 
represented France as a nation possessing but little money 
— whereas the quantity is not only itiore than four limes 
what the quantity is in England, but is considerably »;reater 
on a proportion of numbers. To account for this deficien- 
cy on the part of England, some reference should be had to 
the English system of funding. It opf rates to nuiltij^y 
ps^perand to substitute it in the room of money, in vniiou^ 
shapes ; and the more money is multiplied, the more oppor- 
tunities are afforded to export the specie; and it iirlnnis of 
a possibility (by extending it to small notes) of increasing 
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paper, till there is no money left. I know this is not a 
pleasant subject to English readers ; but the matters I am 
going to mention, are so important in themselves, as to re- 
quire the attention of men interested in money transactions 
of a public nature. There is a circumstance stated by M. 
Neckar, in his treatise on the administration of the finances, 
which have never been attended to in England, but which 
forms the only basis whereon to estimate the quantity of 
money (gold and silver) which ought to be in every nation 
in Europe, to preserve a relative proportion with other n^ 
tions. 

Lisbon and Cadiz are the two ports into which (money) 
gold and silver from South America are imported, and 
which afterwards divides and spreads itself over Europe by 
means of commerce, and increases the quantity of money 
in all parts of Europe. If, thereibre, the amount of the 
annual importation into Europe can be known, and the re- 
lative proportion of the foreign commerce of the several na- 
tions by which it is distributed can be ascertained, they give 
a rule, suflSciently true, to ascertain the quantity of money 
which ought to be found in any nation at any given time. 

M. Neckar shews from the registers of Lisbon and Ca- 
diz, that the importation of gold and silver into Europe, is 
five millions sterling annually. He has not taken it on a 
single year, but on an average of fifteen succeeding years, 
from 17o3 to 1777, both inclusive; in which time, the 
amount was one thousand eight hundred million livres^ 
which is seventy-five miUtons sterling. * 

From the commencement of the Hanover succession 
in 1714, to the time Mr. -Chalmers published, is seventy 
two years; and the quantity imported into Europe in that 
time, would be three hundred and sixty millions sterling* 

* Administration on the Finances of France, VoL iii. 

14 
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If the foreign commerce ia Great Brrtsun be stated at a 
sixth part of whiat the whole foreign commerce of Europe 
amounts to, (wbijcb is probably an inferior estimation to 
what the gentlemen at the exchange would allow) the pro- 
portip9 which Britain should draw by commerce of this sum 
to keep herself on a proportion with the rest of Europe, 
would be also a sixth part, which is sixty millions sterling ; 
and if the same allowance for waste aud accident bq made 
for England, which M. Neckar makes for France, the quan- 
iity remaining after these deductions, would be fifty-two 
inillions, and this sum ought to have been in the nation (at 
the time Mr. Chalmers published) in addition to the sum 
which was in the nation at the commencement of the Hau;- 
over succession, and to have made it in the whole at least 
sixty-six millions sterling ; instead of which there were but 
twenty millions, which is forty-six millions below its pro- 
portionate quantity. 

As the quantity of gold and silver, imported into Lis- 
bon and Cadiz, is more exacdy ascertained than that of any 
conimodity imported into England ; and as the quantity of 
money coined at the Tower of London, is still more posi- 
tively known, the leading facts do not admit of controversy. 
Either, therefore the commerce of England is unproduc- 
tive of profit, or the gold and silver which it brings in leak 
continually away by unseen means, at the average rate of 
about three quarters of a million a year, which in -the course 
of seventy-two years, accounts for the deficiency ; and its 
absence is supplied by paper. ^ 

* Whetfier the English commerce does not bring in money, (^ 
whether the Goyernmeiit sends it out after it is brought in, is a 
matter which the parties concerned can best explain ; but that the 
deficiency exists, is not in the power of either to disprove. While 
Dr. Price, Mr. Eden (msf Auckland) Mr. Chalmers, and others, 
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The revolutioti of {"ranee is attended with manj novel 
circumstances, not only iii the political sphere, but in the 
circle of money transactions. Among others, it shoves that 

were debating whether the quantity 6f money was greater or len 
than at the revolution, the circumstance was not adverted to, that 
since the revolution, there cannot have been less than four hundred 
millions sterling imported into Europe ; and therefore, the quantity 
in England ought at least to have been four times greater than 
it was at the revolution, to be on a proportion with £u«> 
rope. What England ia now doing by paper, is what she shoqld 
have been able to do by solid money, if gold and silver had come 
into the nation in the proportion it ought, or had not been sent 
out ; and she is endea\roring to restore by paper, the balance she 
Has iost by money. It is certain, that the gold and silver which 
arrive annually in the register-ships of Spain and Portugal, do not 
remain in those countries. Taking the value half in gold and half 
in silver, it is about four hundred tons annually ; and from the 
number of ships and gaUoons employed in the trade of bringing 
those metals from South America to Portugal and Spain, the quan^ 
tity sufficiently proves itself, without referring to the register. 

In the situation England now is, it is impossible she can increase 
in money. High taxes not only lesscm the property of the individ- 
uals but they lesson also the money capital of the nation, by indu- 
cing smuggling, which can only be carried on by gold and silver. 
By the politics which the British government have carried on 
with the inland powers of Germany aud the continent, it has made 
an enemy of all the mari^me powers, and is therefore obliged to 
keep up a large navy ; but though the navy is built in England, 
the naval stores must be purchased from abroad, and that from 
countries where the greatest part must be paid for in gold and sil- 
ver. Some fallacious rumours have been set afloat in England to 
induce a belief of money, and, among others, that ef the French 
refugees bringing great quantities. The idea is ridiculous. The 
general part of the money in France is silver ; and it would take 
upwards of twenty of the largest broad wheel waggon?, with ten 
horses each, to remove one million of sterling of silver. Is it then 
to be supposed, that a few people fleeing on horse-back or in post- 
4;haises, in a secret manner, and having the French Custom-House 
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a government may be in a state of insolvency and a uatioi> . 
rich. So far as the fact is confined to the late government 
of France, it was insolvent; because the nation would no 
longer support its extravagance, and therefore it could no 
longer support itself — but with respect to the nation all the 
means existed. A government may be said to be insolvent 
every time it applies to a nation to discharge its arrears. 
The insolvency of the late government of France, and the 
present government of England, differed in no other respect 
than as the disposition of the people differ. The people 
of France refused their aid to the old governrQent, and the 
people of England submit to* taxation without enquiry. 
What is called the crown in England has been insolvent sev- 
eral times J the last of which, publickly known, was in May 
1777, when it applied to the nation to discharge upwards of 
600,000Z. private debts, which otherwise it could not pay. 

It was the error of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, and all those 
who were unaccjuaioted witb the afiairs of France, to con^ 
found the French . nation with the French government. 
The French nation in effect, endeavored to render the late 
government insolvent, for the purpose of taking govern- 
ment into its own hands; and it reserved its means for the 
support of the new government. In a country of such vast 

to pass, and the sea to cross, could bring even a sufficiency for 
their own expenses. 

When millions of money is spoken of, it shoold be recounted, 
that such sums can only accumulate in a country by slow degrees, 
and a long procession of time. Th^ most frugal system that Eng- 
land could now adopt, would not recover in a century the balance 
she has lost in money since the commencement of the Hanover 
succession. She is seventy millions behind France, and she must 
be in some considerable proportion behind every country in Europe 
because the returns of the English mint do not shew an increase 
of money, while the registers of Lisbon and Cadiz shew an Euro- 
pean increase of between three and four hundred million sterling. 
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e^itent and population as France, the natural means cannot 
be wanting and the political means appear the instant the 
Natiion is disposed to permit them. When Mr. Burke, in a 
speech last winter in the British Parliament, east his eyu 
m>er the map of Europe, and saw a chasm thai once was 
France, be talked like a dreamer of dreams. The same 
natural France existed as before, and aH the natural means 
existed with it. The only chasms was that which the ex- 
tinction of despotism had left, and which was to be filled up 
with a constitution more fixmidable ia resources than the 
power which had expired. 

Although the French government rendered the late gov- 
ernment insolvent, it did not permit the insolvency to act 
towards the creditors ; and the creditors considering the 
nation as the real paymaster, and the government only as 
the agent, rested themselves on the nation, in preference to 
the government. This appears greatly to disturb Mr. 
Burke, as the precedent is fatal to the policy by which gov- 
ernments have supposed themselves secure. They have 
contracted debts, with a view of attaching what is called the 
monied interest of a nation to their support ; but the exam- 
ple in France shews, that the permanent security of the 
creditor is in the nation, and not in the government ; and 
that in all possible revolutions that may happen in govern- 
ments, the means are always with the nation, and the na- 
tiot^ always in existence. Mr. Burke argues, that the cred- 
itors ought to have abided the fate of the government which 
they trusted ; but the National Assembly considered them 
as the creditors of the Nation, aqjd not of the govemment«— 
of the master, and not of the steward. 

Notwithstanding the late government could not discharge 

the current expenses, the present government has paid off 

a great part of the capital This has been accomplished by 

two means ; the one by lessening the expenses of govera- 

14* 
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ment, aad the other by the sale of the monastic and eccle-^ 
s iastical landed estates. The devotees and penitent debau- 
chee s, extortioners and misers of former days, to ensure 
themselves a better world than that which they were about 
to leave, had bequeathed immense property in trust to the 
priesthood, for pious uses ; and the priesthood kept it for 
themselves. The National Assembly has ordered it to be 
sold for the good of the whole Nation, and the priesthood 
to be decendy provided for. 

In consequence of the revolution, the annual interest of 
the debt of France will be reduced at least six million ster- 
ling, by paying off upwards of one hundred millions of the 
capital; which, with lessening the former expenses of 
government at least three millions, will place Fran ce in a 
situation worthy the imitation of Europe. 

Upon a whole review of the subject, how vast is the con- 
trast! While Mr. Burke has been talking of agencFal bank- 
ruptcy in France, the National Assembly have been paying 
off the capital of its debt ; and while taxes haVe increased 
near a million a year in England, they have lowered several 
millions a year in France. Not a word haseither Mr. Burke 
or Mr. Pitt said about French affairs, or the state of the 
French finances, in the present session of Parliament. The 
subject begins to be too well understood, and imposition 
serves no longer. 

There is a general enigma running through the whole of 
Mr. Burko's book. He writes in a rage against the Nation- 
sd Assembly; but what is he enraged about.** If his asser- 
tions were as true as they are groundless, that France by 
her revolution had annihilated her power, and become what 
he calls a chasmy it might excite the grief of a Frenchman 
(considering himself as a national man) and provoke his 
rage against the National Assembly ; but why should it ex- 
cite the rage of Mr. Burke .**— Alas ! it is not the Nation of 
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France that Mr. Burke means, but the COURT ; and 
every Court in Europe, dreading the same fate, is in mourn- 
ing. He writes neither in the character of a Frenchman 
nor an Englishman, but in the fawning character of the 
creature known in all countries, and a friend to none, a 
Courtier, Whether it be the Court of Versailles, or the 
Court of St. James or of Carlton-House, or the Court in 
expectation, signifies not ; for the caterpillar principles of 
all Courts and Courtiers are alike. They form a common 
policy throughout Europe, detatched and separate from the 
interest of the nations, and while they appear to quarrel^ 
they agree to plunder. Nothing can be more terrible co a 
Court or a Courtier, than the revolution of France. That 
which i^ a blessing to Nations, is bitterness to them ; and as 
their existence depends on the duplicity of a country, they 
tremble at the approach of principles, and dread the preee^ 
dent that threatens their overthrow. 



CONCLUSION, 



Reason and Ignorance, tibe opposites of each other, in- 
fluence the great bulk of mankind. If either of these ca» 
be rendered sufficiendy extensive ia a country, the ma- 
chinery, of government goes easily on. Reason obeys it- 
self, and ignoi^nce submits to whatever is dictated to it. 

The two modes of government which prevail in the 
i^orld, arej!r«^,Governmentby election and representation t 
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itecofidly, Go^erDment by hereditary succession. The for' 
mer is generally knowD by the name of republic;- the latter 
by that of monarchy and aristocracy. 

Those two distinct and opposite forms, erect themselves 
on the two distinct and opposite basis of Reason and Ignor- 
ance. As the exercise of Government requires talents and 
abilities, and as talents and abilities cannot have hereditary 
descent it is evident that hereditary succession requires a 
belief from mao, to which his reason cannot subscribe, and 
which can only be established upon his ignorance ; and the 
more ignorant any country is, the better it is fitted for this 
species of Government. 

On the contrary. Government in a well constituted repub- 
lic requires no belief from man beyond what bis reasoacan 
give. He sees the raiionaie of the whole system, its origin 
and its operation ; and as it is best supported when best un- 
derstood, the human faculties act with boldness, and 
acquire, under this form of Government, a gigantic manli-^ 
uess. 

« As, therefore^ each of those forms act on a different base, 
the one moving freely by the aid of reason, the other by 
ignorance ; we have next to consider, what it is that gives 
motion to that species of Government which is called mixed 
Government, or, as it is sometimes ludicrously styled, a 
Government oitkis^ that j and f other. 

The moving power in this species of Government, is of 
necessity, Corruption. However imperfect election and 
representation may be in mixed Governments, they still give 
exercise to a greater portion of reason than is convenient to 
the hereditary part^ and therefore it becomes necessary to 
bay the reason up. A mixed Government is an imperfect 
every-thing cementiag and soldering the discordant parts to^ 
gether by corruption to act as a whole. Mr. Burke appears 
highly disgusted, that Francey since she had resolved on a 
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^eroJution, did not adopt what be calls ^' a British CoTUtitu- • 
tion;^^ and the regretful manner in which he expressed him- 
self on this occasion, implies a suspicion, that the British 
Constitution needed something to keep its defects in coun- 
tenance. 

In mixed Government? there is no responsibility ; the 
parts cover each other till responsibility is lost ; and the cor- 
ruption which moves the machine, contrives at the same 
time its own escape. When it is laid down as a maxim, 
that a Sing can do no wrongs it places him in a state of sim- 
ilar security with that of idiots and persons insane, and re« 
sponsibility is out of the question with respect to himself. 
It then descends upon the Minister, who shelters himself 
under a majority in Parliamient, which, by places, pensions 
and corruption, he can always commafld ; and that majority 
justifies itself by the same authority with which i t protects 
the Minister. In this rotary motion, responsibility is thrown 
off fiom the parts, and from ihe whol'ev 

When there is a part in a Government which can do no 
wrong, it implies that it does nothing ; and is only the ma- 
chine of another power, by whose advice and direction it 
acts. What is supposed to be the King in mixed Govern- 
ments, is^ the Cabinet ; and as the Cabinet is always a part 
of the Parliament, and the members justifying in one char- 
acter what they advise and act in another, a mixed Govern- 
ment becomes a continual enigma ; entailing upon a country, 
by the quantity of corruption necessary to solder the parts, 
the expense of supporting all the forms of Government at 
once, and finally resolving itself into a Government by Com* 
mittee ; in which the advisers, the actors, the approvers, the 
jusiifiers, the persons responsible, and the persons not re- 
sponsible, are the same persons. 

By this pantomimical contrivance, and change of scene 
and character, the parts help each other out in matters. 
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a 

which, neither of them singly would assume to act. When 
money is to be obtained, the mass of variety apparently dis- 
solves, and a profusion of Parliament praises pass between 
the parts. Each admires with astonishment the wisdom, 
the liberali^, the disinterestedness of the other ; and all of 
them breath a pitying sigh at the burthens of the Nation. 

But in a well-constituted republic, nothing of this solder 
ing, praising, and pitymg, can take place ; the representatioR 
being equal throughout the country, and complete in itself, 
however it may be arranged into legislative and executive, 
they have all one and the same natural source. The parts 
are not foreigners to each other, like democracy, aristocracy, 
and monarchy. As there are no discordant distinctions, 
there is nothing to corrupt by compromise, nor confound by 
contrivance. Public* measures appeal of themselves to the 
understanding of the Nation, and, resting on their own mer- 
its, disown any flattering application to vanity. The con- 
tinual whine of lamenting the burden of taxes, however suc- 
cessfully it may be practised in mixed Governments, is in- 
consistent with the sense and spirit of a republic. If taxes 
are necessary, they are of course advantageous; but if they 
require an apology, the apology itself implies an impeach- 
ment Why then is man thus imposed upon, or why does 
he impose upon himself f 

When men are spoken of as kings and subjects, or when 
Government is mentioned under the distinct or combined 
beads of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, what is it 
that reasoning man is to understand by the terms I If there 
really existed in the world two or more distinct and separate 
dements of human power, we should then see the several* 
origins to which those terms would descriptively apply : but 
as there is but one species of man, tliere can be but one 
element of human power; and that element is man himself. 
Monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, are but creatures of 
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knagiaation ; aod a thopsand sgch ma^r be contrired, as well 

as three. 



>■■ ■ " 



From the Revolution of America and France, and the 
symptoms that have appeared in other countries, it is evi- 
dent the opinion of the world is changing with respect to 
systems of Government, and that revolutions are not within 
the compass of political calculations. The progress of time 
and circumstances, which men asaign to the accomplish- 
ment of great changes, is too mechani<^ to measure the 
ibrce of the mind, and the rapidity of reflection, by which 
revolutions are generated : All the old governments have re- 
ceived a shock from those that already appear, and which 
were once more improbable, and are a greater subject of 
wonder, than a general revolution in Europe would be now. 

When we survey the wretched condition of man under 
the monarchical and hereditary systems of Government, 
dragged from his home by one power, or drivien by anoth- 
er, and impoverished by taxes more than by enemies^ it be- 
comes evident that those systems are bad, and that a gener- 
al revolution in the principles and construction of Govern- 
ments is necessary. 

What is government more than the management of the 
affairs of a natipn? It is not, and from its nature cannot be, 
the property pf ^ny particular n^an or family, but the whole 
com nunity ; and though by force of contrivance it has 
been, usurped ii^to an |nheritai)ce, thQ usurpation cannot al- 
ter the right of things. . Sovereignty,.^ a matter of right, 
appertains to the nation only, and not to any individual ; and 
^ nation has at all tunes an inherent indefeasible right t^ 
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abolish any form of government it finds inconvenient, and 
<establ!sh such as accords with its interest^ disposition and 
happiness. The romantic and barbarous distinction of men 
into kings and subjects, though it may suit the condition of 
courtiers cannot that of citizens ; and is exploded by the 
principle upon which governments are now founded. Ev- 
«ry citizen is a member of the sovereignty, and, as such, can > 
acknowledge no personal subjection; and his obedience 
can be only to the laws. 

When men think of what government is, they must 
necessarily suppose it to possess a knowledge of all the ob- 
jects and matters upon which its authority is to be exercised. 
In this view of government, the republican system, as es- 
tablished by America and France, operates to embrace the 
whole of a nation ; and the knowledge necessary to the in- 
terests of all the parts, is to be found in the centre, which 
the parts by representation form : but the old governments 
are on a construction that excludies knowledge as well as 
happiness ; government by monks, who know nothing of 
the world beyond the walls of a convent, is as consistent as 
government by kings. 

What were formerly called revolutions, were lihle more 
than a change of persons, or an alteration of local circum^ 
stances. They rose and fell like things of course, and had 
aiothing in their existence or their fate that could influence 
beyond the spot that produced them. Bat what we now 
see in the world, from the revolutions of America and 
France, are a renovation of the natural order of things, a 
system of principles as universal as truth and the existence 
of man, and combining moral with political happiness and 
national prosperity* 

"I. Men are bom and always continue free andequcd in 
respect to their rights. CivU disiinctionsi, therefore^ can be 
founded only on public utUiiy, 
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^ n. The end of aU political association is ihe freservor 
iion of the natural and imperscriptible rightt of fiuin, and 
these rights are liberty^ property and resistance ofoppre^sum. 

" III. The nation is essentially the source of all soeeretgn^ 
ty ; nor can any indididuidj or any body of meHj be entided 
to any authority which is not expressly derived from it.** 

In these principles there is nothing to throw a nation into 
Confusion by enilaraing ambition. They are calculated to 
call forth wisdom and abilities, and to exercise them for the 
public goody and not for the emolument or aggrandisement 
of particular descriptions,of men or families. Monarchical 
sovereignty, the enemy of mankind and the source of mis- 
ery, is abolished ; and sovereignty itself is restored to its 
natural and original place, the nation. Were this the case 
throughout Europe, the cause of wars would be taken 
away. 

It is attril^uted to Henry the fourth of France, a man of 
an enlarged and benevolent heart, that he proposed, about 
the year 1610, a plan for abolishing war in Europe. The 
plan consi:^ted in constituting a European congress, or, as 
the. French authors style it, a pacific republic^ by appointing 
delegates from the several nations, who were to act as a 
court of arbitration, in any disputes that might arise between 
nation and nation. 

Had such a plan been adopted at the time it was propo- 
sed, the taxes of England and France, as two of the parties, 
would have been at least ten millions sterling annually to 
each nation, les^ than they were at the commencement of 
the French revolution. 

To conceive a cause why such plan has not been adopted, 
(and thai instead of a congress for the purpose of prevent- 
ing war, it has been called only to terminate a war, after a 
fruitless expense of several year^) it will be necessary to 

15 
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consider the interest of governments as distinct interest to 
•that of nations. 

Whatever is the -cause of taxes to a nation, becomes also 
the nlieans of revenue to a government. Every war termin- 
ates with an addition of taxes, and consequently with an ad- 
dition of revenue ; and in any event of War, in the manner 
they are now commenced and concluded, the power and in- 
terest of governments are increased. War, therefore, from 
its productiveness, as it easily furnishes the pretence of ne- 
cessity for taxes and appointments to placies and offices, be- 
comes the principal part of the system of old governments; 
and to establish any mode to abolish war, however advanta- 
geous it might be to nations, would be to take from such 
government the most lucrative of its branches. The frivo- 
lous matters upon which war is made, shew the disposition 
and avidity of governnients to uphold the system of war, 
and betray the motives upon which they act. 

Why are not republics plunged into war, but because 
the nature of their government does not admit of an inter*- 
est distinct to that of the nation ? Even Holland, though an 
ill-constructed republic, and with a commerce extending 
over the world, existed nearly a century without war : and 
the instant the form of government was changed in France, 
the republican principles of peace, and domestic prosperity 
and economy, arose with the new government; and the 
same consequences would follow the same causes in other 
nations. 

As war is the system of government on the old construc- 
tion, the animosity which nations reciprocally entertain, is 
nothing more than what the policy. of their 'governments 
excite, to keep up the spirit of the system. Each government 
accuses the other of perfidy, intrigue and ambition, as a 
means of heating the imagination of their respective nations, 
and incensing them to hostilities. Man is not the enemy of 
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man, bL% through the medium of a false system of govern- 
ment. Instead therefore of exclaiming against the ambition 
of kings, the exclamation should be directed against the 
principle of such governments ; and instead of seeking tore* 
form the individual, the wisdom of anation shoold apply itself 
to reform the system. 

Whether the forms and maximsr of governments which 
are stiD in practice, were adapted to the condition of the 
world at the period they were established, is not in this case 
the question. The older they are the less correspondence 
can they have with the present state of things. Time, and 
change of circumstances and opinions, have the same pro^ 
gressive effect in rendering modes of government obsolete, 
as they have upon customs and manners. Agriculture, 
commerce, manufactures and the tranquil arts, by which the 
prosperity of nations is best promoted, require a different 
system of goveimment, and a different species of kaowl«* 
edge to direct its operations, to what might have been the 
former condition of the worid. 

As it is not difficult to perceive, from the enlightened 
state of mankind, that hereditary govemmenta are verging to 
their decline, and that revolutions on the broad basts of na- 
tional sovereignty, and government by representation, are 
making their way in Europe, it would be an act of wisdom 
to anticipate their approach, and produce revolutions by 
reason and accommodation, rather than commit them to the 
issue of convulsions. 

From what we now see, nothing of. reform m the politi- 
cal world ought to be held improbable* It is an age of rev- 
olutions, m which every thing may be looked for. The in- 
trigue of courts, by which the system of war is kept up, 
may provoke a confederation of nations to abolish it : and a 
European congress to patronize the progress of free govern- 
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ment, and promote the civilization of natioh» with each otb- 
0r, is an event nearer in probability, than once were the 
rtvolutionS'and alliance of France and America. 
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Man knows no Master save creating HeaTen, 
Or those whom choice and commoo good ordain. 

THOMSom 
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INTRODUCTION 



Pi&RHAPs the sentiments Gontained id t)ie foUowing fwps^ 
are not yet sufficiently fashionable to procure them general 
favor; along -habit of not thinking a thing utoii^, gives 
it a super^cial appearance of being r^A^, and raises at first 
a formidable outcry in defence of custom. But the tumult 
soon subsides. Time makes more converts than reason. 

As a long and violent abuse of power, is generally the 
means of calling the right of it in question (and in matters 
too which might never have been thought of, had not th& 
sufferers been aggravated into the inquiry) and as the King 
of England hath- undertaken in his aum right, to support 
the Parliament in what he calls theirsy and as the good peo- 
ple of this country are grievously oppressed by the combi- 
nation, they have an undoubted privilege to enquire into the 
pretentions of both, and equally to reject the usurpation of 
either* 

In the fdlowing sheets, the author hath studiously avoided 
every thing which is personal among ourselves. Compli- 
ments as well as censure to individuals make no part there- 
of. The wise, and the worthy, need not the triumph of a 
pamphlet; and those whose sentiments are injudicious, or 
unfriendly, will cease of themselves unless too much pains 
are bestowed upon their conversion. - ^ 

The cause of AtRerica is in a great measure the cause of 
all mankind. Many circumstances have, and will arise,, 
which are not local, but universal, and through which the 
principles of all lovers of mankind are affected, atid in the 

went of which, their affections are iaterested* The laying 
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protection of the rest; and this he is induced to do by the 
same prudence which In every other case advices him out of 
two evils to choose the least. Wherefore^ security being the 
true design and end of government, it unanswerably follows 
that whatever yorw thereof appears most likely to ensure it to 
us, with the least expense and greatest benefit, is preferable . 
to all others. 

In order to gain a clear and just idea of the design and 
end of government, let us suppose a small number of per- 
sons settled in some sequestered' part of the earth, uncon- 
nected with the rest, they will then represent the first peo- 
pling of any country, or of the world. In this state of natural 
liberty, society will be their first thought A thousand mo- 
tives will excite them thereto; the sti^ngth of one man is so 
unequal to his wants, and his mind so unfitted for perpetual 
solitude, that he is soon obliged to seek assistance and relief 
of another, who in bis turn requires the same. Four or five 
united would be able to raise a tolerable dwelling in the 
midst of a wildemes, but one man might labdir out the com- 
mon period of life without accomplishing any thing ; when 
he had felled his timber he could not remove it, nor erect it 
after it was removed; hunger in the mean time would urge 
him from his work, and every different want call him a dif- 
ferent way. Disease, nay even misfortune, would be death, 
for though neither might be mortal, yet either would disable 
him firom living, and reduce him to a state in which he 
might rather be said to perish than to die« 

Thus necessity, like a gravitating power, would soon 
form our newly arrived emigrants into society, the recipro- 
eal blessings of which, would supercede, and render the 
obligation^ of law and government unnecessary while they 
remained perfectly just to each other; but as nothing but 
heaven is in^pregnable to vice,it will unavoidably happen,tbat 
in proportioa as they surmount the first difficulties of emi*- 
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gration, which bound them together in a commoD cause, 
they will begin to relax in their duty and attachment to each 
other ; and this remissness will point out the necessity of 
establishing some form of government to supply the defect 
of moral virtue. 

Some convenient tree will afford them a state* bouse, un- 
der the branches of which the whole colony may assemble ' 
to deliberate on public matters. It is more than probable 
that their first laws will have the title only of RegvUaiions^ 
and be enforced by no other penalty than public disesteem. 
In this first parliament every man by natural right will have 
a seat. 

But as the colony increases, the public concerns will in- 
crease likewise, and the distance at which the member» 
may be separated, will render it too inconvenient for all of 
them to meet on every occasion as at first, when their num- 
ber was small, their habitations near, and the public con- 
cerns few and trifling. This will point out the convenience 
of their consenting to leave the legislative part to be man- 
aged by a select number chosen from the whole body who 
are supposed to have tlie same concerns at stake which 
those have who appointed them, and who will act in the 
same manner as the whole body would act were they pres- 
ent. If the colony continue increasing, it will become ne- 
cessary to augment the number of the representatives and 
that the interest of every part of the colony may be atten- 
ded to, it will be found best to divide the whole into conven- 
ient parts, each part sending its proper number : and thai 
the elected might never form to themselves an interest sep- 
arate from the electors^ prudence will point out the propriety 
of having elections often : because as the dected might by 
that means return and mix again with the general body of 
the electors, in a few months their fidelity to the public wiU 
he secured by the prudent reflection of not making a rod 
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for themselves. And as this frequent interchange will estab- 
lish a common interest with every part of the comnlunity, 
they will mutually and naturally support each other, and* on 
this (not on the unmeaning name of King) depends the 
strength of government ; and. the happiness of the governed* 
Here then is the origin and rise of government ; namely, 
a mode rendered necessary by the inability of moral vir- 
tue to govern the world ; here too is the design and end of 
government, viz, freedom and security. And however our 
eyes may be dazzled with show, or our ears deceived by 
sound ; however prejudice may warp our wills^ or interest 
darken our understanding, the simple voice of nature and 
reason will say, it is right. 

I draw my idea of the form of government from a prin- 
ciple in nature, which no art can overturn, viz. that the 
more simple any thing is, the less liable it is to be disorder* 
ed, and the easier repaired when disordered ; and with this 
maxim in view, I offer a few remarks on the 'so much 
boasted constitution of England. That it was noble for the 
dark and slavish timed in. which it \yas erected, is granted. 
When the world was over-run with tyranny the least remove 
therefrom was a glorious rescue. But that it is imperfect, 
subject to convulsions, and incapable of producing what it 
seems to promise, is easily demonstrated. 

Absolute governments (though the disgrace of bliman*na- 
ture) have this advantage with them, that they are simple; 
if the people suffer, they know the head from which their 
suffering springs, know likewise the remedy, and are not 
bewildered by a variety of causes and cures. But the 
constitution of England is so exceedingly complex, that the 
nation may suffer for years together without being able to 
discover ito which part the fault lies, some wHl say in one, 
and some in another, and every political physician will ad» 
yijse a different medicine* 
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I know it is difficult to get over local or long standmg 
prejudices, yet if we will suffer ourselves to examine the 
component parts of the English constitution, we shall find 
them to be the base remains of two ancient tyrannies, com* 
pounded with some new republican materiak. 

First — The remains of monarcbical tyranny in the per> 
son of the king. 

Secondly. — The remains of aristocratical tyranny ta the 
persons of the peers. 

3%»r.d2y.— 'The new republican materials, in die persons 
of the commons, on whose virtue depends the freedom of 
England. ' 

The two first, by l>eing hereditary, are independeBt of 
the people ; wherefore in a constitutiondl sense they eoatri- 
bute nothing towards the freedom of the state* 

To say that the constitution of England is a union of 
three. powers, reciprocally checking each other, is farcical, 
either the words have no meaning, or they are flat contradic- 
tions. 

To say that the commons is a jcheckupon the king, pre- 
supposes two things. 

First — ^That the king is notto be trusted without being 
looked after, or another words, that a thirst for absolute 
power is the natural disease of monarchy. 

Secondly. — ^That the commons, by being appointed for 
that purpose, are either wiser .or more worthy of coi^dence^ 
than Ihe crown. 

But as the same constitutiop .which gives the commons c 
power to check the king by withholding thesupf)lies, giveff 
afterward^ the king a power to check the commons, by em- 
powering him to teject their other bills iii it again supposes^^ 
that the king is wiser than those .whom it has aheady sup- 
posed to be wiser than bim. A mere absur(Mty ! 
^16 
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There is something exceedingly ridiculous in the com- 
position of monarchy ; it first excludes a man frpm the ffieans 

jof information, yet empowers him to act in cases where the 
highest judgment is required. The state of a king shuts 
him from the world, yet the bubiness of a king requires him 
to know it thoroughly ; wherefore the different parts, by un- 
naturally opposing^ and destroying each other, prove the 

' whole character to be absurd and useless. 

r 

Some writers have explained the English constitution thus ; 
the kmg say they, is one, the people another; the peers are 
an house in behalf of the king; the commons'in behalf of 
the people; but this hath all the distinctionft of an house di- 
vided against itself; and though the expressions be pleas- 
antly arranged, yet when examined ;they appear idle ^nd 
ambiguous; and it will always happen, that the nicest con- 
struction that words are capable of, when applied to the des- 
cription of something which either cannot exist, or is too 
incomprehensible to be within the compass of description, 
will be words of sound only, and though they may assume 
the ear, they cannot inform the mind, for this explanatioa 
includes a previous question, viz. Haw came the king by a 
power which die people are afraid to trusty and always obli* 
ged to check9 Such a power could not be the gift of a wise 
people, neither can any power, which needs checkingj be 
from God ; yet the provision, which the constitution makes, 
supposes such a power to exist. 

But the provision is unequal to the task ; the means ei- 
ther cannot or will not accomplish the end, and the whole 
affair ^is a felo de se ; for as die greater weight .will always 
carry up the less, and as all the wheels of a machine are 
put in motion by one, it only remains to know which power 
in the constitution has the most weight, fi>r that will govern ; 
and though the othersi or a part of them, may clog, or, as 
the phrase is, check the rapidly of its motion^ yet so long 
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as they cannot stop it, their endeavours will be ineffectual j 
the first moving power will at last have its way, and what it 
wants in speed is supplied by time. 

That this crown is the overbearing part in the English 
constitution needs not be mentioned, and that it derives its 
whole consequence merely from being the giver of places 
and pension^ is self-evident, wherefore,(hough we have been 
wise enough to shut and lock a door against absolute mon- 
archy, we at the same time have been foolish enough to 
put the crown in possession of the key. 

The prejudice of Englishmen, in favor of their own gov- 
ernment by king, lords and commons, arises as much or 
more from national pride than reason. Individuals are un- 
doubtedly safer in England than in some other countries, but 
the will of the kisg is as much the law of the land in Brit- 
ain as in France, with this difference, that instead of pro- 
ceeding directly from his mouth, it is handed to the people 
un der the more formidable shape of an act of parliament. 
For the fate of Charles the First, hath made kings more 
subtle— not more just. 

Wherefore, laying aside all national pride and prejudice 
in favor of modes and forms, the plain truth is, that it U 
wholly ounng to the constitution of the people^ and not to the 
constitution of the government thdX the crown is not as op- 
pressive in England as in Turkey. 

Ab inquiry into the constitutional errors in the English 
form of government is at this time highly necessary ; for as 
we are never in a proper condition of doing justice to oth- 
ers|, while we continue under the influence of some leading 
partiality, so neither are we capable of doing it to ourselves 
while we remain fettered by any obstinate prejudice. And 
as a man, who is attached to a prostitute, is unfitted to 
choose or judge of a wife, so any prepossession in favor of 
a rotten constitution of govertiment will disable us firom dis- 
cerning a good one. 
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OF MONABCHT AND HEBSDITABT StTCCESSIdN. 



Mankind being originally equal i^ iq the order of creation, 
the equality could only be destroyed by some subsequent 
circumstance ; the distinctions of rich, and poor, may in a 
great measure be accounted for, and that without having re- 
course to the harsh ill sounding names of oppression and av- 
arice* Oppression is often the consequence^ but seldom or 
never the means of riches ; and though avarice will preserve 
a man from being necessitously pocnr, it generally makes him 
too timorous to be wealthy. 

But there is another and greater distinction for which bo 
truly natural or religious reason can be assigned, and that is 
the distinction of men into KINGS and SUBJECTS. 
Male and female are the distinctions of nature, good and 
bad the distinctions of heaven ; but how a race of men came 
into the world so exalted above the rest,- and distinguished 
like some new species, is worth enquiring into, and wheth- 
er they are the means of happiness or of misery to man- 
kind. 

In the early ages of the world, according to the scripture 
chronology, there were no kings ; the consequence of which 
was there were no wars ; it is the pride of kings which 
throw mankind into confusion. Holland without a king 
hath enjoyed more pea.ce for this last century than any of 
the monarchical governments in Europe. Antiquity favors 
the same remark ; for the quiet and rural lives of the first 
patriarchs hath a happy something in them, which vanishes 
away when we come to the history of Jewish royalty. 
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GoverDment by kings was first introduced into the woftd 
by the heathens, from whom the children of Israel bopied 
the custom. It was the most prosperous invention the devil 
ever set on foot for the promotion of idolatry. The heathens 
paid divine honors to their deceased kings, and the christian 
world hath improved on the plan by doing the same to their * 
living ones. How impious is the title of sacred majesty ap- 
plied to a worm, who in the midst of his splendor is crum- 
bling into dust! 

As the exalting one man gready above the r^st, cannot be 
justified on tlie equal rights of nature, so neiflier can it be 
defended on the authority of scripture ; for the will of the 
Almighty as declared by Gideon, and the prophet Samue^ 
expressly disapproves of government by kings. All anti- 
monarchii^al parts of Scripture, have been very smoothly 
glossed over in monarchical governments, but they undoubt- 
edly merit the attention of countries, which have their gov- 
ernments yet to form.. ^^RenderwUo Casar the things which 
^re Casar%^^ is the ^ripture doctrine of courts, yet it is no 
support of monarchical government, for the Jews at that time 
were without a king, and in a state of vassalage to the Ro* 
mans. 

Near three thousand years passed away from die Mosaic 
accotmt ^f the creation, tiH the Jews under a national delu- 
sion requested a king. Till then their form of government 
{except in extraordinary cases, where the Almighty inter- 
posed) was a kind of republic administered by a judge and 
the elders of the tribes. Kings they had none, and it was 
held sinful to Acknowledge any being under diat title but the 
Lord of Hosts. And when a man seriously reflects on the 
idolatrous hoitage wlpidi is paid to the persons of kings, he 
need not wonder, Aat the Almighty ever jealous of his hon-r 
or, should di^pprove of a form of government which so im^ 

piously invades the prerogative of heaven. 

16* 
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Monarchy is ranked in scripture as one of the Bins of 
Jews, for which a curse in reserve is denounced against 
them. The history of that transaction is worthy attending^ 
to* 

The children of IstRel being oppressed by the Midian- 
ites, Gideon marched against them with a small aimy, and 
victory, through the divine interposition, decided in bis favor. 
The Jews elate with success^ and attributing il to the gener- 
alship of Gideon, proposed making him a king, saying, Rule 
thou acer iw, thou and thy son, and thy son^s son. Here was 
temptation in its fullest extent ; not a kingdom only, but an 
hereditary one, but Gideon in the piety of his soul replied, 
ItviU not rule over you, neither shall my son rule over you, 
THE LORD SHALL RULE OVER YOU. Words 
need not be more explicit ; Gideon doth not decline the 
honor, but denieth their right to give.it^ neither doth he 
compliment them with invented declarations of bis thanks, 
but in the positive style of a Prophet charges them with 
disaffection to their proper Sovereign, the King of heavenw 

About one hundred and thirty years after this, they fell 
again into the same error. The hankering which the Jews 
had for the idolatrous customs of the Heathens, is somethhig 
exceedingly unaccountable ; but so it was, that laying hold 
of the misconduct of Samuel's two sons, wiio were entrusts 
ed with some secular concerns, they came in an abrupt and 
clamorous manner to Samuel, saying, BehM thou art old, 
and thy sons walk not in thy ways, now make us a. king to 
judge us Wee all the other nations. And here we cannot but 
observe that their motives were bad, viz. that they might be 
like unto other nations^ i. e. the Heathens^ whereas their true 
glory lay in being as much unlike them as possible. But 
the thing displeased Samuel when they said, Give us a king 
to judge u$ ; and Samuel prayed unto the Lord, and the 
Lard said unto Samuel, Hearken unto the voice qfthepewl^ 
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in ail that they say unto thee, for they hoot not rejected theCf 
but they have rejetced me, THAT I SHOULD NOT 
REIGN OVER THEM. According, to all the works 
which they have done since the day thai I brought them up out 
of Egypt J even unto this day; wherewith they have forsaken 
me emd served other Gods ; so dj they also unt» thee, Now 
therefore hearken unto their voice^ houAeit^ protest solemnly 
unto them cmd shew them the manwr of the king that shall 
reign over them, i. e» not (^any particular king, but the gen- 
' era! mann Aof the kings of the earth, whom Israel was so 
eagerly copying after. And notwithstanding the great dis* 
tance of time and difference of manners, the character is 
still in fashion. And ^muel told aU the words of the Lord 
unto the people, that asked of him a king. And he saidj 
This shall be the manner of the king that shall reign over 
you ; he wiU take your sons and appoint them for himself 
for his chariots f and to be his horsemen, and some shall run 
be/ore his chariots f'this description agrees with the present 
mode of impressing men) and he will appoint him captains 
over thousands^ and captains over fftie^ and wiU set them to 
ear his ground and to reap his harvest, and to fndke his in- 
strumenUs efwar, and instpnanents oj his chariots; and he 
will take your daughters to be confectionaries, and to be 
cooks, and to be bakers (this describes the expense and lux- 
ury as well as the oppression of kings) am? he wHl take 
yourfidds and your olive yards; even the best oJ them, and 
give them to his servants ; and he wUl take the tenth of your 
seed, and of your vineyards, and give them to his officers and 
to his servants (by which we see that bribery, corruption and 
favoritism are the standing vices of kings) and he unU take 
the tenth of your men servants^ and your maid servants, and 
your goodliest youngmen^ and your asses, and put them to his 
work; and he wiU take the tenth of your sheep^ and ye shali 
he his servants^ and ye shaU cry oufin that day because of 
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your king which ye shall have chosen^ AND THE LORD 
WILL NOT HEAR YOU IN THAT DAY. This ac 
cooDts for the continuation of monarchy ; neither do the 
characters of the few good kings which have lived since, ei- 
ther sanctify the title, or blot out the'^sinfulness of the origin ; 
the high encomium given of David takes no notice of him 
affidaUy as a king^ but only as a man after God's own heart. 
JYevertheUss the people rtfused to obey the voice of Samuel j 
and they saidj Nay^ but we will have a king over us^ that we 
may be like aU the natumSf and that our king tmy judge us, 
and go out before us, and fight our battles. Samuel contin- 
ued to reason with them, but to no purpose ; he set before 
them their ingratitude, but all would, not avail ; and seeing 
them fully bent on their folly, he cried out, 1 wUl call unto 
the Lord, and he shall send thunder and rain (which then 
was a punishment, being in time of wheat harvest) that ye 
may perceive and see that your wickedness is greai which ye 
have done in the sight of the Lord, IN ASKING YOU A 
KING. So Samuel caUed unto the Lord and the Lord sent 
thunder and rain that day, and nU the people greatly feared 
the Lord and Samuel, And all die people said unto Samur 
el, Pray for thy servants unto the Lord thy Ood that we die 
not for WE HAVE ADDED UNTO OUR SINS THIS 
EVIL, TO ASK A KING. These portions of scripture 
are direct and positive. They admit of no equivocal con- 
struction. That the Almighty bath here entered his pro- 
test against monarchical government is true, or the scrip- 
ture is false. And a man bath good reason to believe that 
there is as much of king-craft, as priest-craft, in withhol- 
ding the scripture from die public in Popish countries. For 
monarchy in every instance is the Popery of government. 
To thh evil of monarchy we have added, that of hereditary 
succession ; and as the first is a degradation and lessening of 
ourselves, so the secondi claimed as a matter of right, is an 
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insult and imposition on posterity. For all men being 
originally equals, no one by birth^ could have a right to set 
up bis own family, in perpetual preference to all others for 
e^er, and though himself might deserve some decent degree 
of honors of his cotemporaries, yet his descendants might 
be far too unworthy to inherit them. One of the strongest 
naturcd proofs of the folly of hereditary right in Kings, is, 
that nature disapproves it, otherwise she would not so fre^ 
quently turn it into ridicule, by giving mankind an Ass for 
a LAon> 

Secondly, as no man at first could possess any other pub- 
lic honors than were bestowed upon him^ so the givers of 
those honors could have no power to give away the right of 
posterity, and though they might say " We choose you for 
our head," they could not, without manifest injustice to their 
children say '' that your children and your children's chil- 
dren shall reign over ours for ever." Because such an im* 
wise, unjust, unnatural compact might, (perhaps) in the 
next succession put them under the government of a rogue, 
or a fooL Most wise men, in their private sentiments, have 
ever treated hereditary right with contempt ; yet it is one of 
those evils, which when once established is not easily re- 
moved ; many submit from fear, others from superstition, 
and the more powerful-part sliares with the king, the plun- 
der of the rest. 

This is supposing the present race of kings in the world 
to have had an honourable origin ; whereas it is more than 
probable, that could we take off. the dark covering of anti- 
quity, and trace them to their first rise, that we should find 
the first of them nothing better than the principal ruffian of 
some restless^gang, whose savage manners, or pre-eminence 
in subtilety obtained him the title of chief among plunder- 
ers ; ,and who by increasing in power, and extending in 
depredations, overawed the quiet and defenceless to pur- 
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chase their safety by frequent contributions. Yet his elec- 
tors could have no idea of giving hereditary right to his de- 
scendants, because such a perpetual exclusion of themselves 
was incompatible with the free and unrestrained principles 
they professed to live by. Wherefore, hereditary succes- 
sion in the iearly ages of monarchy could not take place as 
a matter of claim, but as something casual or complimental ; 
but as few or no records were extaqt in those days, and tra- 
ditionary history stuffed with fables, it was very easy, after 
the lapse of a few geneiations, to trump up some superstitious 
tale, conveniently timed, Mahomet like, to cram hereditary 
right down the throats of the vulgar. Perhaps the disor- 
ders which threatened, or seemed to threaten, on the decease 
of a leader and the choice of a new one (for elections 
among ruffians could not be very orderly) induced many at 
first to favor hereditary pretensions; by which means it hap- 
pened, as it hath happened since, that what at first was 
submitted too as a convenience, was afterwards claimed as 
a right. 

England, since the conquest, hath known some few good 
monarchs, but groaned beneath a much larger number of 
bad ones; yet no man in his senses can say that their claim 
under William the Conqueror is a very honorable one. A 
French bastard landing with an armed banditti, and estab* 
lishing himself king of England against the consent of the 
natives, is in plain terms a very paltry rascally original. — ^It 
certainly hath no divinity in it. However, it is needless to 
spend much time in exposing the folly of hereditary right, if 
there are any so weak as to believe it, let them promiscu- 
ously worship the ass and lion, and welcome. I shall 
neither copy their humility, nor disturb their devotion. 

Yet I should be glad to ask how they suppose kings came 
at first ? The question admits but of three answers, vis. 
either by lot, by election, or by usurpation. If the first king 
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was taken by lot, it establishes a precedent for tht next, 
which excludes hereditary succession. Saul was by lol, yet 
the succession was not hereditary, neither does it appear 
from that transaction there was any intention it ever should. 
If the first king of any country was by election, that like- 
wise establishes a precedent for the next; for to say, that 
the right of all future generations is taken away, by the act 
of the first electors, in their choice not only of a king, but 
of a family of kings for ever, hath no parallel in or out of 
scripture but ^he doctrine ororiginal sin, which supposes the , 
free will of all men lost in Adam ; and from such compari- 
son, and it will admit of no other, hereditary succession can 
derive no glory. . For as in Adam all sinned, and as in the 
first electors all men obeyed ; as in the one all mankind were 
subjected to satan, and in the other to sovereignty ; as our 
innocence was lost in the first, and our authority in the last ; 
and as both disable us from re-assuming some former state 
and privilege, it unanswerably follows that original sin and 
hereditary succession are parellels. Dishonorable rank ! 
iDglorious connection ! Yet the most subtile sophist cannot 
produce a juster simile. 

As to usurpation, no man will be so hardy as to defend 
it ; and that William the Conqueror was an usurper is a 
fact not to be contradicted. The plain truth is, that the 
antiquity of English monarchy will not bear looking into. 

But it is not so much the absurdity as the evil of heredi- 
tary succession which concerns mankind. Did it ensure a 
race of good and wise man it would have the seal of divine 
authority, but as it opens a door to ihefooUih, the mdced^ 
and the tmpropir, it hath in it the nature' of oppressioo. 
Men who look upon themselves bom to reign, and others lo 
x)bey, soon grow insolent; selected from the rest of mankind 
their minds are early poisoned by importance ; and the 
'World they act in diffecs so materialij^ from ^e woild U 
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large, that they have but little opportunity of knowing its 
true interests, and when they succeed to the government are 
frequently the most ignorant and unfit of any throughout the 
dominions. 

Another evil which attends hereditary succession is, that 
the throne is subject to be possessed by a minor at any age ; 
all which time the regency, acting under the coverof a king, 
have every opportunity atid inducefnent to betray their trust. 
The sa»e national misfortune happens, when a king worn 
out with age and ipfirmity, enteVs the last stage of human 
weakness. ' In both these cases the public becomes a prey 
to every miscreant, who can tamper successfully with the 
follies either of age or infancy. 

The most plausible plea, which hath ever been offered in 
favor ef hereditary succession is, that it preserves a nation 
from civil wars ; and were this true, it would be weighty ; 
whereas, it is the most barefaced falsity ever imposed upon 
mankind. The whole history of England disowns the fact 
Thirty kings and two minors have reigned in that distracted 
kingdom, since the conquest, in which time there have been 
(including the revolution) no less than eight civil wars and 
nineteen rebellions. Wherefore instead of making for 
peace, it makes against it, and destroys the very foundation 
it seems to stand on. 

The contest for monarchy and suecession, between the 
hguses of York and Lancaster, laid England in a scene of 
blood for mai^ years. Twelve pitched batdes, besides skir- 
mishes and seiges, were fought between Henry and Edward, 
twice was Henry prisoner to Edward, who in his turn was 
prisoner to Heniy. And so uncertain is the fate of war 
and the temper of a nation, when Qotiaubog but personal mat- 
tei^ are the ground of a quarcel, that Henry was taken in 
triumph from a prison to a palace, and Edward obliged to 
fyf from a palace to a foreign land; yet, as sadden tnmsir 
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tioDs of temper are seldom lasting, Henrj in his turn was 
driven from the throne, and £dward re-called to succeed 
him* . Th(e parliament always ibllowing the strongest side. 

This contest began in the reign of Henry the Sixth, and 
was not entirely extinguished till Henry the Seventh, in 
whom the families were united. Including a period of 67 
years, viz. from 1422 to 1489. 

In short, monarchy and succession have laid (not this or 
that kingdom only) but the world in blood and ashes. 'Tis 
a form of government which the word of God bears testi- 
mony against, and blood will attend it 

If we enquire into the business of a king, we shall find 
(and in some countries &ey have none) that after sauntering 
away their Uves without pleasure to themselves or advantage 
to the nation, they withdraw from the scene, and leave^theif 
successors to tread the same idle round. "^ In absolute mon- 
archies the whole weight of business, civil and military, lies 
on the king ; the children of Israel in their request for a 
king urged this plea, ^' that he may judge us, and go out be- 
fore us and fight our battles." But in countries where he is 
neither a judge nor a general, as in England, a man would 
be puzzled to know what is his business. 

The nearer any government approaches to a republic the 
less business diere is for a king. It is somewhat difiicult to 
find a proper name for the government of England. Sir 
William Meredith calls it a republic ; but in its present state 
it is unworthy of the name, because the corrupt influence of 
the crown, by having ali the places in its disposal, hath so 
effectually swallowed up the power, and eaten out the virtue 
of the House of Commbns (the republican part in the con- 
stitution) that the government of En^ahd is nearly as mbn- 
archtcal as that of Ptance or Spain. Men faU out with 
names withont understapding them. For it is the republi- 
can and not the monarchical part of the conslitolton of Eng- 
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land which Englishmen glory in, viz. the liberty of choosing 
an house of commons from out of their own body — and it 
is easy to see that when republican virtue fails, slavery en- 
sues. Why is the constitution of England sickly, but be-' 
cause monarchy hath poisoned the republic, the crown hath 
engrossed the commons f 

In England a king hath little more to do than to make war 
and give away places ; which in plain terms, is to im- 
poverish the nation and set it together by the ears. A 
pretty business indeed for a man to be allowed eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling a year for, and worshipped 
into the bargain ! Of more worth is one honest man to soci- 
ety and in the sight of Grod, than all the crowned ruffians 
thjat ever lived. 



THOUGHTS ON! THE PRESENT STATE OF AHERICAI^ 

▲FFAIB8. >i 



In the following pages I offer nothing more tblin simple 
facts, plain arguments, and common sense ; aad have no 
other preliminaries to settle with the reader, than that he 
will divest himself of prejudice and prepossession, and suf- 
fer bis reason and his feelings to determine for themselves ; 
that be will put on, or rather that he will not put off^ the true 
character of a man, and generously enlarge bis views l^er 
yond the present day. 
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Volumes have been written on the subject of the stnig-i 
gle between England and America. Men of all ranks have 
embarked in the controversy, from different motives, and 
with various designs ; but all have been ine^ctual, and the 
period of debate is closed. Arms, as the last resource, de- 
cide the contest; the appeal was the choice of the J^ing, and 
the continent hath accepted the challenge. 

It hath been reported of the late Mr. Pelham (who though 
an able minister was not without his faults) that on his being 
attacked in the House of Commons, on the score, that his 
measures were only of a temporary kind, replied they will 
last my time.^^ Should a thought so fatal and unmanly pos- 
sess the colonies in the present contest, the name of an- 
cestors will be remembered by futute generations with de- 
testation. 

The sun never shined on a cause of greater worth. 'Tis 
not the affair of a city, a county, a province, or a kingdom, 
but of a continent — of at least one eighth part of the habit- 
able globe. 'Tis not the concern of a day, a yeHr, or an 
age ; posterity are virtually involved in the contest, and 
will be more or less affected, even to the end of time, by 
the proceedings now. Now is the seed-time of continental 
union, faith and honor. The least fracture now will be like a 
name engraved with the point of a pin on the tender rind of 
a young oak ; the wound will enlarge with the tree, and pos- 
terity read it in full grown characters. 

By referring the matter from argument to arms, a new 
era for politics is struck ; a new method of thinking hath 
arisen. All plans, proposals, &c. prior to the nineteenth of 
April, t. e. to the commencement of hostilities, are like the 
almanacks of the last year ; which, though proper then, 
are superseded and useless now. Whatever was advanced 
fey the advocates on either side of the question then, ter- 
minated in one and the same {^oint, viz. a union with Great 
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Britain ; the ooly difference between the parties was the 
method of effecting it ; the one proposing force, the other 
friendship ; but it hath so far happened that the first hath fail- 
ed, and the second hath withdrawn her influence. < 

As much hath been said of the advantages of reconcilia- 
tion, which, like an agreeable dream, hath passed away and 
left us aS we were, it is but right, that we should examine 
the contrary side of the argument, and enquire into some of 
the many material injuries which these colonies sustain, and 
always will sustain, by being connected with and dependant 
on Great Britain. To examine that connection and depen*- 
dance, on the principles of nature and common sense, to 
see what we have to trust to, if separated, and what we are 
to expect, if dependant. 

I have heard it asserted by some, that as America hath 
Jpiourished under her former connection with Great Britain, 
that the same connection is necessary towards her future 
happiness, and will always have the same effect. Nothing 
can be more fallacious than this kind of argument. We 
may as well assert that because a child has thrived upon 
milk, that it is never to have meat, or that the first twenty 
years of our lives is to become a precedent for the next 
twenty. But even this is admitting more than is true, for I 
answer roundly, that America would have flourished a» 
much, and probably much more, had no European power 
Ji^ad any thing to do with her. The commerce, by which 
she hath enriched herself are the necessaries of life, and 
will always have a market while eating is the custom of 
Europe. 

But she has protected us, say some. That she hath en- 
grossed us is true, and defended the continent at our ex- 
pense as well as her own is admitted, and she would have 
defended Turkey from the same motive, viz. the sake of 
trade and dominion. 
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Alas! we have been long led away by ancient prejudices, 
^nd made large sacrifices to superstition. We have boasted 
the protection of Great Britain, without considering, that 
lier motive was interest not attachment ; that she did not 
protect us from our enemies on our account^ but from her 
€7iemies pn her own account^ from those who had no quarrel 
with us on any other accountj and who will always be our 
enemies on the same account. Let Britain wave her pre- 
tentions to the continent, or the continent throw off the de- 
pendance, and we should be at peace with France and Spain 
were they at war with Britain. The miseries of Hanover 
last war ought to warn us against connections. 

It hath lately been asserted in parliament, that the colo- 
nies have no relation to each other but through tlie parent 
country, i. e. that Pennsylvania and the Jerseys, and so on 
for the rest, are sister colonies by the way of England ; this 
is certainly a very round-about way of proving relation 
ship, but it is the nearest and only true way of proving ene- 
royship, if I may so call it France and Spain never were, 
nor perhaps ever will be our enemies as Americans^ but as 
our being the subjects of Great Britain, 

But Britain is the parent country, say some. Then the 
more shame upon her conduct. Even brutes do not de- 
vour their young, nor savages make war upon their fami- 
lies ; wherefore the assertion, if true, turns to her reproach ; 
but it happens not to be true, or only pardy to be so, and 
the fhrsse parent or mother eotm^ry hath been jesuitically 
adopted by the king and his parasites, with a low papistical 
design of gaining an unfair bias on the credulous weakness 
of our minds. Europe,' and not England, is the parent 
country of America. This new world hath been the ^asy- 
lum for the perseputed lovers of civil and religious liberty 
from every part of Europe. Hither have they fled, not 

&om the tender embraces of the mother, but from the cru^ 
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elty of the monster ; and it is so far true of England,* that 
the same tyranny which drove the first emigrants from 
home, pursues their descendants still* 

In this extensive quarter of the globe, we forget the nar* 
row limits of three hundred and sixty miles (the extent of 
England) and carry our friendship on a larger scale ; we claim 
brotherhood with every European christian, and triumph in 
the generosity of the sentiment* 

It is pleasant to observe by what regular gradations we 
surmount the force of local prejudice, as we enlarge our 
acquaintance with the world. A man bom in any town in 
England divided into parishes, will naturally associate most 
with his fellow parishioners (because their interests in- many 
cases will be common) and distinguish him by the name of 
neighbor; if he meet bim but a few miles from home, he 
drops the narrow idea of a street,^ and salutes him, by the 
name of toumsman; if be travels out of the county, and 
meet him in any other, he forgets the minor divisions of 
street and town, and calls bim countryman^ i. e. oounig'^nan j 
but if in thenr foreign excursions they should associate in 
("ranee or any other part of Europe, their local remem- 
brance would be enlarged into that of Englidmen. And 
by a just parity of reasoning, all Europeans meeting in 
America, or any other quarter of the globe, arecotfntrymen; 
for England, Holland, Germany, or Sweden, when com- 
pared with the whole, stand in the same places on the larger 
scale, which the divisions of street, town, -and eounty do on 
the smaller ones, distinctions too limited fer continental 
minds. Not one third of the inhabitt^nts, even of this prov- 
ince, are of En^ish descent Wherefore I reprobate the 
phrase of parent or mother country applied to England only, 
as being false, selfish, narrow and nngenerous. 

But admitting, that we w^re all of English descent, what 
does it amount to ? I^otbing. Britain, being now an open 
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eoemj, extinguishes every other name and title: And to say 
reconciliation is our duty, is truly farcical. The first king of 
England, of the present fin« (William the Conqueror) was 
a Frenchman, and half the Peers of England are descend- 
ants from the same country ; wherefore, by the same meth- 
od of reasoning, England ought to be governed by France. 

Much hath been said of the united strength of Britain 
and the colonies, that inconjunctbn tfaey might bid defiance 
to the world. But this is mere presumption f the fate of 
war is uncertain, neither do the expressions mean any thing ; 
for this continent would never sufier itself to be drained of 
inhabitants, to support the British arms in either Asia^ Afri- 
ca^ or Europe. 

Besides, what have we to do with setting the world at de- 
fiance i Our plan is commerce, and that, well attended to, 
will secure u» tl^e peace and friendship of all Eur<^ ; be* 
cause, it is the interest of all Europe to have America ufree 
port.. Her tirade will always be a protection, and her bar- 
rexness^^of gold and silver secure her from invaders. 

I challenge the warmest advocate fi>r reconciliation, to 
shew a single advantage that this conttnent can reap, by be- 
ing connected' with Great Britain, i repeat the challenge, 
not 9 single advant^ is derived. Our com will fetch its 
price in any market in Europe, and our imported goods 
must be paid for, buy them yrheve we will. 

But the injuries and disadvantages we sustam by that 
eonnectioQ, are without number ^ and our duty to mankind 
atlaige, as well as to ourselves, instruct us to renounce the 
alliance : Because, any submission to, or dependance on 
Great Britain, lends directly tio involve ihes continent in 
Eqropeapi wars aind qiiarrels ;. and sets u» at variance with 
nations, who would otherwise seek our friendship, and 
atgainst whoni^ we have neither anger nor complaint. As 
Europe is our market for trade^ we ought to form no partial 
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connection with any part of it. It is the true interest of 
America to steer clear of European contensions, which she 
never can do, while by her dependance on Britain she is 
made the make -weight in the scale of British politics. 

Europe is too thickly planted with kingdoms to be long at 
peace, and whenever a war breaks out between England and 
any foreign power, the trade of America goes to ruin, be- 
cause of her connection mth Britain. The next war may 
not turn out like the last, and should it not, the advocates 
for reconciliation now will be wishing for separation then, 
because, neutrality in that case, would be a safer convoy 
than a man of war. Every thing that is right or natural 
pleads for separation. The blood of the siain, the weeping 
voice of nature cries, 'TIS TIME TO PART. Even 
the distance at which the Almighty bath placed England 
and America, is a strong and natural proof, that the authority 
of the one, over the other, was never the design of Heaven. 
The time likewise at which the continent was discovered, 
adds weight to the argument, and the manner in which it was 
peopled encreases the force of it. The reformation was 
preceded by the discovery of America^ as if the Almighty 
graciously meant to open a sanctuary to the persecuted in 
future years, when home should afford neither friendship 
nor safety. 

The authority of Great Britain over this continent, is a 
form of government, which sooner or later must have an 
end : And a serious mind can draw no true pleasure by 
looking forward, under the painful and positive conviction, 
that what he calls "the present constitution" is merely tem- 
porary. As parents, we can have no joy, knowing that this 
government is not sufficiently lasting to ensure any thing 
which we may bequeath to posterity : And by a plain meth- 
od of argument, as we are running the next generation into 
debt, we ought to do the woik of it^ otberwiae we use tbem 
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meanljr and pitifully. In order to discover the line of our 
^ty rightly, we should take our children in our band, and 
fix our station a few years farther into life ; that eminence 
will present a prospect, which a few present fears and pre- 
judices conceal from our sight. 

Though I would carefully ^void giving unnecessary of- 
fence, yet I am inclined to believe, that all those who es • 
pouse the doctrine of reconciliation, may be included with- 
in the following descriptions. Interested men, who are not 
to be trusted ; weak men, whocannot see ; prejudiced men, 
who win not see ; and a certain set of moderate men, who 
think better of the European world than it deserves ; and 
this last class, by an ill-judged deliberation, will be the cause 
of more calamities to this continent, than alt the other three. 

It is the good fortune of many to live distant from the 
scene of sorrow ; the evil is not sufficiently brought to their 
doors to make them feel ^he precariousness witli which all 
American property is possessed. But let our imaginations 
transport us for a few moments to Boston, that seat of 
wretchedness wi]I teach us wisdom, and instruct us for ever 
to renounce a power in whom we can have no trust. The 
iahabitants of that unfortunate city, who but a few months 
ago were in ease and affluence, have now, no other alterna- 
tive than to stay and starve, or turn out to beg. Endan- 
gered by the fire of their friends if they tontinue within the 
city, and plundered by the soldiery if they leave it. In 
their present condition they are prisoners without the hope^ 
of redemption, and in a general attack for their relief, they^ 
would be exposed to the fury of both armies. 

Men of passive tempers look somewhat lightly over the 
offences of Britain, and, still hoping for the best, are apt ta 
call out, **C(wiie, come, we shall be friends ojB^ain^ for. cdl thisJ^ 
But examine the passions and feelings of manlsind — Bring 
the doctrine of reconciliation to the touchstone of nature,, 
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and then tell me, whether you can hereafter love, honor, 
and faithfully serve the power that hath carried fire and 
sword into your land f If you cannot do alf these, then ace 
you only deceiving yourselves, and by your delay bringing 
ruin upon posterity. Your future connection with Britain, 
whom you can neither love tnor honor, will be forced and 
unnatural, and being formed only on the plan of present 
convenience, will in a little time fall into a relapse more 
wretchfed than the first. But if you say, you can still pass 
the violations over, then I ask, Hath your house been burnt f 
Hath your property been destroyed before your face ? Are 
your wife and children destitute of a bed to lie on, or bread 
to live on ? Have you lost a parent or a child by their 
hands, and yourself the ruined and wretched survivor ? If 
you have not, then you are not a judge of those who have* 
But if you have, and still can shake hands with the murder- 
ers, then are you unworthy the name of husband, father, 
friend, or lover, and whatever may be your rank or title in 
life, you have the heart of a coward, and the spirit of a syc- 
ophant* 

This is not inflaming or exaggerating matters, but trying 
them by those feelings and affections which nature justifies, 
and without which, we should be incapable of discharging 
the social duties of Ufe, or enjoying the' felicities of it. I 
mean not to exhibit horror for the purpose of provoking re- 
venge, but to awaken us from fatal and unmanly slumbers, 
that we may pursue determinately son^e fixed object. It 
is not in the power of Britain or of Europe to conquer 
America, if she does not-eonquer herself by dday and tim- 
idity. The present winter is worth an age if rightly em- 
ployed, but if lost or neglected, the whole continent will 
partake of the misfortune; and there is no punishment 
which that roan will not deserve, be be who, or what, or. 
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where be will, that may be tbe means of sacrificing a sea- 
son so precious and useful. 

It is repugnant to reason, to the universal order of things 
to all examples from former ages, to suppose, that this 
continent can longer remain subject to any external power. 
The most sanguine in Britian does not think so. The ut- 
most stretch of human wisdom cannot, at this time, com- 
pass a plan short of a separation, which can promise the 
continent even a year's security. Reconciliation is now a 
falaeious dream. Nature hath deserted the connection, and 
art cannot supply her place. For, as Milton wisely expres- 
ses, "never can true reconcilement grow where wounds of 
deadly hate have pierced so deep." 

Every quiet method for peace hath been inefiectual. 
Our prayers haye been rejected with disdain ; and only 
tended to convince us, that nothing flatters vanity, or con- 
firms obstii^acy in kings more than repeated petitioning-— 
and nothing hath contributed more than that very measure 
to make the kings of Europe absolute : Witness Denmark 
and Sweden. Wherefore, since nothing but blows will do, 
for God's sake, let us come to a final separation, and not 
leave the next generation to be cutting throats, under the 
violated unmeaning names of parent and child. 

To s^y, they will never attempt it again is idle and visionary^ 
^e thought so at the repeal of the stamp-act, yet a year or 
two undeceived us; as well may we suppose that nations, 
which have been once defeated, will never renew the 
quarrel. 

As to government matters, it is not in the power of Brit- 
ain to do this continent justice : The business of it will 
soon be too weighty, and intricate, to be managed with any 
tolerable degree of convenience, l?y a power, so distant 
from us, and so very ignorant of us ; for if they cannot 
^conquer us, they cannot govern us. To be always ruoning 
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three or foiir thousand miles with a tale or a petition^ wait- 
ing four or five months for an answer, which when obtain- 
ed requires five or six more to explain it in, will in a few 
years be looked upon as folly and childishness — There 
was a time when it was proper, and there is a proper time 
for it to cease. 

Small Islands not capable of protecting themselves, are 
the proper objects for kingdoms to take under their care, 
but there is something very absurd, in supposing a continent 
to be perpetually governed by an Island. In no instance 
hath nature made the satellite larger than its primary planet^ 
and as England and America, with respect to each other, 
reverses the common order of nature, it is evident they be- 
long to different systems : England to Europe, America to 
itself. 

I am not induced by motives of pride, party, or resent- 
ment to espouse the doctrine of separation and indepen- 
dence ; T am clearly, positively, and conscientiously persua- 
ded that it' is the true interest of this continent to be so ; 
that eveiy thing short of thai is mere patchwork, that it can 
afford no lasting felicity,-*-that it is leaving the sword to 
our children, and shiinking back at a time, when, a little 
more, a little farther, would have rendered this conttoent 
the glory of the earth. 

As Britain bath not manifested the least inclination to- 
wards a compromise, we may be assured that no terms can 
be obtained worthy the acceptance of the continent or any 
ways equal to the expense of blood and treasure we have 
been already put to. 

The object contended for, ought always to bear some 
just proportion to the expense. The removal of North, 
or the whole detestable junto, is a matter unworthy the mil- 
lioDS we have expanded. A temporary stoppage of trade, 
iwas an incoaveaieocei whieb would have suffieiently bal- 
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Hoced the ,repGal of all the acts complained of, had such re- 
peals been obtaiDed; but if the whole continont must take 
up arms, if every man must be a soldier, it is scarcely worth 
our while to fight against a contemptible ministry only. 
Dearly, dearly, do we pay ibr the repeal of the acts, if that 
is all we fight for ; for in a just estimation, it is as great a 
folly to pay a Bunker-hiH price for lawy as for land. As I 
have always considered the independency of this continent, 
as an event, which sooner or later must arrive, so firom the 
late rapid progress pf the continent to matui:ity, the event 
Qould nqt be far ofiT. Wherefore, on the breaking out of 
hostilities, it was not worth the while to have disputed a 
matter, which time would have finally redressed, unless we 
meant tOrbe in earnest ; otherwise, it is like wasting an es- 
tate on a suit^atlawy to regulate the trespasses of a tenant, 
whose leasis is just expiring. No man was a warmer wish* 
er for reconciliation than myself, before the fatal nineteenth 
of April 1775,* but the moment the eyentqf that day was 
xnade known, I rejected' the hardened, auUen-temper^d Pha- 
raoh of England for ever ; apd disdain the wretch, that 
with the pretended tide of FATHER OF HIS PEO- 
PLE, can unfeelingly hear of their slaughter, and compos- 
edly sleep W4th their blood upon his soul. 

But admitting that matters were now made up, what 
would be the event i I answe^i the rqin of the continent 
And that for several reasons. 

First. The powers of goverqing still remaining in the 
hands of the king, he will have a negative over the wbole 
legislation of this continent And as he hath shewn him- 
self such an inveterate enemy of liberty, and discovered 
such a thirst for arbiu*ary power ; is }ie, or is he not, a 
proper mui to say to the colonies, *^ You shall make no laws 

* Massacre pi Lexiagtoa. 
18 
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but what I please,^* And is there any inhabitant in America 
sb ignorant, as not to know, that according to what is called 
the present constitutianj that this continent can make no 
laws but what the king gives leave to ; ^d is there any 
man so unwise, as not to see, that (considering what has 
happened) he will suffer no law to be made here, but such 
as suit his purpose. We may be as effectually enslaved by 
die want of laws in America, as by submitting to laws made 
for us in England. After matters are made up (as it is call- 
ed) can there be any doubt, but th^ whole power of the 
crown will be exerted, to keep this continent as low and 
humble as possible ? Instead of going forward we shall go 
backward, or be perpetually quarrelling or ridiculously pe- 
titioning. We are already greater than the king wishes us 
to be, and will he not her^after endeavor to make us less i 
To bring the matter to one point, Is the power who is jeal- 
ous of our prosperity, a proper power to govern us f Who- 
ever says JVb to this question is an independent^ for inde- 
pendency means no more, than, whether we shall make pur 
own laws, or, whether the king, the greatest enemy this 
continent hath, or can have, shall tell us ^Uhere thaU be no 
laiws but such as IJike.** 

But the king you will sa^ has a negative io England ; 
die people there can make no laws without his consent In 
point of right and good order, there is something very ri- 
diculous, that a youth of twenty one (which bath often faap- 
ened) shall say to several millions of people, older and wiser 
than himself, I forbid this or that act of yours to be law. 
But in this place I decline this sort of reply, though I will 
never cease to expose the absurdity of it, and only answer, 
that England being the king's residence, and America not 
so, makes quite another case. The king's negative here is 
ten times more dangerous and fatal than it can be iu Eng- 
land, for there he will scarcdy refuse his consent to a bilf 
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ibr putting England into as strong fL state of defence as pos- 
sible, and in America he would never suffer such a bill to 
be passed. 

America is only a secondary object in the system of 

British politics. England consults the good of thU coonnry, 

no farther than it answers her oum purpose. Wherefore, 

her own interest leads her to suppress the growth oiours in 

every case which doth not promote her advantage, or in the 

least interferes with it. A pretty state we should soon be in 

under such a second-'hand government, considering what 

has happened ! Men do not change from enemies to 

friends by the alteration of a name : And in order to shew 

that reconciliation mm is a dangerous doctrine, I affirm, that 

it would be policy in the king at this ftme, to repeal the acts for 

(he sake of re^nstatir^ himself in the government ofAe proth 

inces ; in order, that HE MAY ACCOMPLISH BY 

CRAFT AND SUBTILTY, IN THE LONG RUN, 

WHAT HE CANNOT DO BY FORCE AND VIO- 

LENCE IN THE SHORT ONE. ReconciKation and 

ruin are nearly related. * 

Secondly. That as even the best terms, which we can 
expect to obtain, can amount to no more than a temporary 
expedient, or a kind of government by guardianship, which 
can last ao longer than till the colonies come of age, so the 
general face and state of things, in the interim, will be un- 
settled and unpromising. Emigrants of property will not 
choose to come to a country whose form of government 
hangs but by a thread, and which is every day totterrog on 
the brink of commotion and disturbance ; and numbers of 
the present inhabitants would lay hold of the interval, to 
dispose of their effects, and quit the continent. 

But the most powerful of all arguments, is, that nothing 
but independence, ». e, a continental form of government 
can keep the peace of the continent and preserve it uivio^tQ 
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from civil wars. I dread the event of a reconciliation with 
Britain now as it is more than probable, that it will be fol* 
lowed by a revolt somewhere or other, the consequeocesof 
which may be far more fktal than all' the malice of Britain. 
Thousands are already ruined by British barbarity; 
(thousands more will probably suffer the same fate.) Those 
men have other feelings than us who have nothing suffered. 
All they now possess is liberty, what they before enjoyed 
is sacrificed to its service, and having nothing more to lose 
they disdain submission. Besides, the general temper of 
the Colonies, towards a British government, will be like 
that of a youth, who is nearly out of his time ; they will 
care a very little about her. And a government which 
cannot preserve the peace, is no government at all, and in 
that case we pay our money for nothing ; and pray what is 
it that Britain can' do, whose power will be wholly on pam- 
per, should a civil tumult break out the very day after re- 
conciliation ? I have heard some men say, many of whom 
I. believe spoke without thinking, that they dreaded an in- 
dependence, fearing that it would produce civil wars. It is 
but seldom that our first thoughts are truly correct, and that 
h the case here ; for there are ten times more to dread 
from a patched up connection than from independence. I 
Inake the sufferer's case my own, and* I protest, that were 
I driven firom house and home, my property destroyed, and 
my circumstances ruined, thai as man, sensible of injuries, 
I could never relish the doctrine of reconciliation, or con- 
sider myself bound thereby. 

The colonies have manifested such a spirit of good or^ 
der and obedience to continental government, as is suffi- 
cient, to make every reasonable person easy and happy on 
that head. No man can assign the least pretence for his 
fears, on any other grounds, than such as are truly childish 
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«nd ridiculous, vie. tiiat one eoioaj will be striving for supe- 
riority over another. 

«Wbere there are no distinctions there can be no superior- 
ity, perfect equality affords no temptation. The republics 
of Europe are all (and we may say always) in peace. Hol- 
land and Swisserland are without wars, foreign or domestic t 
Monarchical governments, it is true, are never long at rest ; 
the crown itself is a temptation to enterprizing ruffians at 
home; and that degree of pride and insolence ever atten- 
dant on regal authority, swells into a rupture with foreign 
powers, in instances where a republican government, by be- 
ing formed on more natural principles, would negociate the 
mistake. 

If there is any true cause of fear respecting independence, 
it is because no plan is yet laid down. Men do not see their 
way out — ^Wherefore, as an opening into that business, I of- 
fer the foflowing hints ; at the same time modestly affirming, 
that I have no oth^r opinion of them myself, than that they 
may be the means of giving rise to something better. Could 
the straggling thoughts of individuals be collected, they 
would frequently form materials for wise and able men to 
improve into useful matter. 

Let the assemblies be annual, with a president only. 
The representation more equal. Their business wholly 
domestic, and subject 10 the authority of ajContinental con- 
gress. 

Let each colony be divi<ied into six, eight, or ten conven- 
ient districts, each district to send a proper number of del- 
egates to congress, so that each colony send at least thirty. 
The whole number in congress will be at Iciast 390. Each 

congress to sit • « and to choose a president by 

the following method. When the delegates are met, let a 
colony be taken from the whole thirteen colonies by lot, 

after wbich,«letthe whole congress choose (by ballot) a 

18* 
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president from out of the delegates of that province. Id 
the next congiess, let a colony be taken by h>t from twelve 
only, omitting that colony from which the president Iras 
taken in the former congress, and so proceeding on till the 
whole thirteen shall have had their proper rotation. And in 
order that nothing may pass into a law but what is satisfac^ 
torily just, not less than three fifths of the congress to be 
called a majority. — He that will promote discord, under a 
government so equally formed as this would have joined 
Lucifer in his revolt. 

But as there is a peculiar delicacy, from whom, or in 
what manner, this business must first arise, and as it seems 
most agreeable and consistent, that it should come from some 
intermediate body between the governed and the governors, 
that is, between the congress and the people, let a CONTI- 
NENTAL CONFIi^RENCE be held, in the following 
manner, and for the following purpose. 

A committee of twenty-six members of congress, viz. two 
from each colony. Two members firom each house of as- 
sembly, or provincial convention ; and five representatives 
of the people at large, to be chosen in the capital city or 
town of each province, for, and in behalf of the whole prov- 
ince, by as many qualified voters as shall think proper to at- 
tend from all parts of the province for that purpose; or, if 
more convenie^^t the representatives may be chosen in two 
or three of the most populous parts thereof. In this confer- 
ence, thus asembled, will be united, the two grand principles 
of business, knowledge ^nA power. The members of con- 
gresSy assemblies or conventions, by having had experience 
in national concerns, will be able and useful counsellors, and 
the whole, being empowered by the people, will have a 
truly legal authority. 

The conferring members being met, let their business be 
to fraiae a Continent^ Cbarteri or Charter of the United 
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Colonies ; (answering to what is called the Magna Charta 
of England) fixing the number and manner, of choosing 
members of congress^ members of assembly, with their date 
of sitting, and drawing the line of business and jurisdiction 
between them : (Always remembering, that our strength is 
continental, not provincial :) Securing freedom and proper- 
ty to aH men, and above aU things, the free exercise of re- 
ligion, according to the dictates of conscience ; with such 
other matter as is necessary ibr a eiiarter to contain. Im« 
mediately after which*, the said conference to dissolve, and 
the bodies which shall be chosen conformable to the said 
charter, to be the legislators and governors of this continent 
for the time being : Whose peace and ha()pines&, may God 
preserve^ 

Should any body of men be hereafter delegated for this 
or some »milar purpose, I offer them the foHowjng extracts 
from that wise observer on governments Dragonetti, " The 
science" says be ^^ of the politician consists in fixing the 
true point of happiness and freedom. Those men would 
deserve the gratitude of ages, who should discover a mode 
of government that contained the greatest sum of individual 
happiness, with the least national expense." 

DragoneiH on virtfie and rewards. 

But where, says some, is the king of America? T will 
tell you friend, he reigns above, and doth not make havoc 
of mankind like the royal brute of Britain. Yet that we 
may not apper to be defective even in earthly honors, let a 
day be solemnly set apart for proclaiming the charter; let it 
be brought forth placed on the divine law, the word of God ; 
let a crown be placed thereon, by which the world may 
know, that so far as we approve of monarchy, that in 
America THE LAW IS KING. For as in absolute gov- 
^rnn^ents the king is law, so in free countries the law ought 
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to bekiag; and there ought to be no other. But lest anj 
ill use should afterwards arise, let the crown at the concltr- 
sion of the ceremony be demolished, and scattered among 
the people whose right it is. 

A government of our own is our natural right: And when 
a man seriously reflects on the prepariousness of human af- 
fairs, he will become convinced, that it is infinitely wiser 
and safer, to form a constitution of our own in a cool delib- 
erate manner^ while we have it in our power, than to trust 
such an interesting event to time and chance. If we omit it 
now, some Massanello* may hereafter arise, who laying 
hold of popular disquietudes, may collect together the des- 
perate and the discontented, and by assuming to themselves 
the powers of government, may sweep away the liberties of 
the continent like a deluge. Should the government of 
America return again into the hands of Britain, the tottering 
situation of things, will be a temptation for some desperate 
adventurer to try his fortune ; and in such a case, what relief 
can Britain give ! Ere she could hear the news, the /atal 
business might be done; and ourselves sufiering like the 
wretched Britons under the oppression of the Conqueror. 
Ye that oppose independence now, ye know not what ye 
do } ye are opening a door to eternal tyranny, by keeping 
vacant the seat of government. There are thousands and 
tens of thousands, who would think itglorious to expel from 
the continent, that barbarous and hellish power, which hath 
stirred up the Indians and Negroes to destroy us — ^the cru- 
elty bath a double guilt, it is dealing brutally by us, and 
treacherously by them. 

* Thomas Anello, otherwise Massanello, a fisherman of Naples, 
who after spiriting up hb countrymen in the public market place, 
«gainst the oppression of the Spaniards, to whom the place was 
then subject, prompted them to revolt, and in the space of a day 
became kinif. 
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To talk of friendship with those in whom our reason for- 
bids us to have faith, and our affections wounded through a 
thousand pores instruct us to detest, i^ madness and folly. 
Every day wears out the ISttte remains of kindred between 
us and them, and can there be any reason to hope, that as 
the relationship expires, the affection will encrease, or that 
we shall agree better, when we have ten times more and 
greater concerns to quarrel over than ever ? 

Te that tell us of harmony and reconciliation, can ye re- 
store to us the time that is past ? Can ye give to prosti- 
tution its former innocence ? Neither can ye reconcile 
Britain and America. The last cord now is broken, the 
people of England are presenting addresses against us. 
There are injuries which nature cannot forgive; she would 
cease to be nature if she did. As well can the lover forgive 
the ravisher of his mistress, as the eontinent forgive the 
murders of Britain. The Almighty hath implanted in us 
these unextinguisbable feelings for good and wise purposes. 
Tbey are the guardians of his image in our hearts. They 
distinguish us from the herd of common animals. The so- 
cial compact would dissolve, and justice be extirpated the 
earth, or have only a casual existence were we callous to the 
touches of affection. The robber, and the murderer, would 
often escape unpunished, did not the injuries which our 
tempers sustain, provoke us into justice. 

O ye that love mankind! Ye that dare oppose, not only 
the tyranny, but the tyrant, stand forth ! Every spot of 
the old world iis overrun with oppression. Freedom hath 
been haunted round the globe. Asia, and Africa, have long 
expelled her. — Europe regards her like a stranger, and Eng- 
land hath given her warning to depart O ! receive the 
fugitive, and prepare in time an asylum for mankind. 
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OF THE PRESENT ABILITY OF AMERICA, WITH SOME Mi9-» 

CEIiLANEOUS REFLECTIONS. 



i have riever met with a man, either in England or Ameri- 
ca, who hath not confessed his opinion^ that a separation 
between the countries, would take pkce one time or other : 
and there is no instance^ inwhic^b we have shewn less judg- 
ment, than in endeavoring to describe, what we call, the 
ripeness or fitness of the continent for indr penderice. 

As all men allow the measure, and vary only in their 
opinion of the time, let us, in order to remove mistakes, 
take a general survey of things, and endeavor, if possible, 
to find out the very time. But we need not go far, the in- 
quiry ceases at once, for, the time hath found us. The gen- 
eral concurrence, the glorious union of all things prove the 
fact. 

It is not in numbrrs, but in unity, that our great strength 
lies; yet our present numbers are sufficient to repel the 
force of all the world. The Continent hath at this time, 
tlie larg;est body of aroi*?d and disciplined men of any pow- 
er undei heaven ; and is just arrived at that pitch of strength, 
in which, no single colony is able to support itself, and the 
whole, when united, can accomplish tl>e matter, and ehher 
more, or less than this, might be fatal in its effects. Our 
land force is already sufficient, and as to naval affairs, we 
cannot be insensible, that Britain would never suffer ao 
American man of war to be built, while the continent re- 
mained in her hapds. Wherefore, we should be no tot- 
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warder an hundred years hence in that branch, than we are 
now ; but the truth is, we should be less so, because the tini* 
ber of the country is every day diminishing, and that 
which will remain at last, will be far off or difficult to pro- 
cure. 

Were the continent crowded with inhabitants, her suffer- 
ings under the present circumstances would be intolerable. 
The more sea-port towns w« had, the more should we have 
both to defend and to lose. Our present numbers are so 
happily appropriated to our wants, that no roan need be 
idle. The diqiinution of trade affi>rds an army» and the 
necessities of an army create a qew trade* 

Debts we have none; and whatever we may contract on 
this account will serve as a glorious memento of our virtue. 
Can we but leave posteri^ with a setded form of govern- 
ment, an independent constitution of its own, the purchase 
at aiiy priqe will be cheap. But to expend millions for the 
sake of getting a fe.w vile acts repealed, and routing the 
present ministiy only, is unworthy the charge, and is using 
posterity wjLth the u^ost cruelty ; because k is leaving diem 
the great work to do, and a idebt upon their backs, from 
which they derive no advantage. Siich a thought is unwor- 
thy a man of honor, and is the truex)haracterbtic of a narrow 
heart and apedjing politician. 

The debt we may contract doth not deserve our regard if 
the work be but accomplished. No nation ought to be 
without a debt. A national debt is a national bond ; and 
when it bears no interest, is in no case a grievance. Brit- 
ain is oppressed with a debt of upwards Of one hundred 
and forty millions sterling, for which she pays upwards of 
four millions interest. Atid as a compensation for her debt, 
she has a large navy ; An^erica is without a debt, and with- 
out a navy ; yet for the twentieth part of ^le English na- 
^onal debt, cc^d have a nav^ as large again. The navy ^ 
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' England is not worth, at this time, more than three millions 
and an half sterling. 

The following calculations are given as .a proof that the 
above estimation of the navy is a ju^t one* See Entu^s na- 
val history^ intro. page 56. 

The charge of building a ship cS each rate, and furnishing 
her with masts, yards, sails and rigging, together with a 
proportion of eight months boatswain's and carpenter's 
sea-stores^ as calculated by Mr. Bucchett, Secretary tm 
the navy. 
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And from hence it is easy to sum up the value, or cost 
rather, of the whole British navy, which in the year 1757, 
when it was at its greatest glory consisted of the following 
ships and guns. 
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58 . 80 - 3,710 . 215,180 

85 Sloops, bombs, and 

fireships, one with ^2,000 « 170,000 

another, at 




Cost, 3,266,786 
JRemams fo;r guns, * - 233,214 



3,500,000 
No country on the globe is so happily situated, or so in- 
ternally capable of raising a fleet as America. Tar, timber, 
iron, and cordage are her natural produce. We need go 
abroad for nothing, t Whereas the Dutch, who make large 
profits by hiring out their ships of war to the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, are obliged to import most of the materials 
they use. We oi^ht to view the building a fleet as an arti* 
.cle of commerce, it .being the natural manufactory of thi^* 
country. It is the best money we can lay out A navy 
when finished is worth more than it cost And is that 
nice point in national policy, in which commerce and pro* 
tection are united. Let us build ; if we want them not w^ 
can sell ; and by that .means replace our paper currency with 
ready gold and silver. 

lo point of manning a fleet, people in general run into 
great errors ; it is not necessary that one fourth part should 
be sailors. IThe Terrible privateer, captain Death, stood 
the hottest engagement of any ship last war, yet had not 
twenty sailqrs on board, though her complement of men 
was upwards of two hundred. A few able and social sailors 
will soon instruct a sufiicient number of active landmen in 
the common work of a ship. Wherefore, we never can be 
more capable lo titgin on maritime matters than now, while 
our timber is standing, our fisheries blocked up, and our 
saUors and shipwrigbte out of employ. Al^M^^^^f 9»ven^ 

19 
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and eighty guns were built forfy years ago in New England^ 
and why not the same now ? Ship-building is America's 
greatest pride, and in which, shejirUi in time excel the world. 
The great empires of the east are mostly inland, and conse- 
quently excluded from the possibility of rivalling her. Afri* 
ca is in a state of barbarism ; and no power in Europe, hath 
either such an extent of coast, or such an internal supply of 
materials. Where nature hath given the one she hath with- 
held the other; to America only hath she been liberal to 
both. The vast empire of Russia is almost shut out from 
the sea ; wherefore, her boundless forests, her tar, iron, and 
cordage are only articles of commerce. 

In point of safety, ought we to be without a fleet ! We 
are not the people now, which we were sixty years ago ; at 
that time we might have trusted our property in the streets, 
'or fields rather; and slept securely without locks or bolts to 
our doors or windows. The case now is altered, and our 
methods of defence, ought to improve, with our increase of 
property. A common pirate, twelve months ago, might 
have come up the Delaware, and laid the city of Philadel- 
phia under instant contribution, for what sum he pleased ; 
and the same might have happened to other places. Nay, 
any daring fellow, in a brig of fourteen or sixteen guns, 
might have robbed the whole continent, and carried off half 
a million of money. These are circumstances which de- 
mand our attention, and point out the necessity of naval 
protection. ^ 

Some, perhaps, will say, that after we have made it up 
with Britain, she will protect us. Can we be so unwise as 
to mean, that she shall keep a navy in our harbors for that 
purpose.'^ Common sense will tell us, that the power which 
hath endeavored to subdue us, is of all dhers, the mostim<* 
proper to defend us. Conquest may be effected under the 

retence of frbnd^hip ; and ourselves, after a loi^ and brav^ 
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resistance, be at last cheated into slavery. And if her shrps 
are not to be admitted into our harbors, I would ask how is 
she to protect, us ? A navy three or four thousand miles olSf 
can be of little use, and on sudden emergencies, none at all. , 
Wherefore, if we must hereafter protect ourselves, why not 
do it for ourselves ? Why do it for another ? 

The English list of ships of war, is long and formidable, 
but not a tenth part of them are at any one time fit for ser- 
vice, numbers of them not in being; yet their names are 
pompously continued in the list, if only a plank be left of 
the ship : and not a fifth part of such as are fit for serviee, 
can be spared on any one station at one time. The East 
and West Indies, Mediterranean, Africa, and other parts 
over which Britain extends her claim, make large demands 
. upon her navy. From a mixture of prejudice and inatten- 
tion, we have contracted a false notion respecting the navy 
of England, and have talked as if we should have the whole 
of it to encounter at once, and for that reason, supposed, that 
we must have one as large ; which not being instantly prac- 
ticable, have been made use of by a set of disguised tories 
to discourage our beginning thereon. Nothing can be fur- 
ther from truth than this ; for if America had only a twenti- 
eth part of the naval force of Britain, she would be by far 
an over match for her; because, as we neither have, nor 
claim any foreign dominion, our whole force would be em-^ 
ployed on our own coast, where we should, in the long run, 
have two to one the advantage of those who had three or four 
thousand miles to sail over, before they could attack us, and 
the same distance to return in ord^r to refit and recruit. 
And although Britain, by her fleet, hath a check over our 
trade to Europe, we have as large a one over her trade to 
the West Indies, which by laying in the neighborhood of 
the continent, is entirely at its mercy. 
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Some method might be fallen on to keep up a naval 
force in time of peace, if we should not judge it necessary 
to support a constant navy. If premiums were to be given 
to merchants, to build and employ in their service, ships 
mounted with twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty guns, (the premi- 
ums to be in proportion to the loss of bulk to the merchants) 
fifty or sixty of those ships, with a few guard ships on con- 
stant duty, would keep up a sufficient navy, and that with- 
out burdening ourselves with the evil so loudly complained 
of in England, of suffering their fleet, in time of peace to 
lie rotting in the docks. To unite the sinews of commerce 
and defence is sound policy ; for when our strength and our 
riches, play into each others hand, we need fear no external ' 
enemy. ^ 

In almost every article of defence we abound. Hemp 
flourishes even to rankness, so that we need not want cor- 
dage. Our iron is superior to that of other countries. Our 
small arms equal to any in the world* Cannon we can cast 
at pleasure. Saltpetre and gunpowder we are every day 
producing. Our knowledge is hourly improving. Resolu- 
tion is our inherent character, and courage hath never yet for* 
saken us. Wherefore, what is it that we want f Why is it 
that we hesitate f From Britain we can expect nothing but 
ruin. If she is once admitted to the government of Amer- 
ica again, this continent will not be .worth living in. Jeal- 
ousies will be always arising; insurrections will be constant- 
ly happening ; and who will go forth to quell them ? Who 
will venture his life to reduce his countrymen to a foreign 
obedience? The difference between Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut, respecting some unlocated lands, shews the in- 
significance of a British government, and fully proves, that 
nothing but continental authority can regulate continental 
matters. 
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Another reason why the present time is preferable to all 
others, is, that the fewer our numbers are, the more land 
there is yet unoccupied, which instead of being lavished by 
the king on his worthless dependants, may be hereafter ap- 
plied, not only to the discharge of the present debt, but to 
the constant support of government No nation under 
heaven hath such an advantage as this. 

The infant state of the coloqies, as it is called, so far from 
being against, is an argument in favor of^ independence. 
We are sufficiently nun^erous, and were we more so, we 
might be less united* It is a matter worthy of observation^ 
that the more a country is peopled, the smaller their armies 
are. In military numbers^ the ancients far exceeded the 
moderns : and the reason is evident, for trade being the 
consequence of population, men become too much absorb* 
ed thereby to attend to any thing else. Commerce dimin- 
ishes the spirit, both of patriotism and military defence* 
And history sufficiently informs us, that the bravest achieve- 
ments were always'accomplished in the non-age of a nation. 
With the increase of commerce, England hath lost its spirit. 
The city of London, notwithstanding its numbers, submits 
to continued insults with the patience of a coward. The 
more men .have to lose, the less willing are they to venture. 
The rich are in general slaves to fear, and submit to courtly 
power with the trembling duplicity of a spaniel. 

Youth is the seed time of good habits, as well in nations 
as in individuals. It might be difficult, if not impossible, to 
form the continent into one govern mgnt half a century hence. 
The vast variety of interests, occaBmed by an increase of 
trade and population^ would crealc confusion. Colony 
would be against colony. Eacb leing able might scorn 
each other's assistance : and whiS the proud and foolish 
gloried in their little distinetions, the wise would lament, that 
the union had not been formed before. Wherefore, the 

19* 
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F* ti^nt time is the true time for establishing it. The inii- 
iSaoy which is contracted in infancy, and the friecrdship 
"which is formed in misfortune, are, of all others, the most 
lasting and unalterable. Our present union is marked with 
both these characters : we are young, and we have been dis- 
tressed ; but our concord hath withstood our troubles, and 
fixes a memorably aera for posterity to glory in. 

The present time likewise, is that peculiar time, which 
never happens to a nation but once, viz, the time of forming 
itself into a government. Most nations have let slip the 
opportunity, and by that means have been compelled to re- 
ceive laws from their conquerors, instead of making laws 
for themselves- First, they had a king, and then a form of 
government; whereas, the articles or charter of government, 
should be formed first, and men delegated to execute them 
afterward : but from the errors of other nations, let u^ learn 
V^isdom, and lay hold of the present opportunity— Tb be- 
gin government at the right end. 

When William the Conqueror subdued England, he gave 
them law at the point of the sword; and until we consent, 
that the ^efit of government, in America, be legally and au- 
thoritatively occupied, we shall be in danger of having It filled 
l)y some fortunate ruffian, who may treat us in the same 
manner, and then, where will be our freedom.'* where our 
property f , 

As to religion, I hoi At to be the indispensable duty of all 

governments, toproteJrall conscientious professors thereof, 

and I know of no othMt business which government hath to 

do therewith. Let nnan throw aside the narrowness of 

g oul, that selfishness dL principle, which the niggards of all 

pY ^fessions are so unfiling to part with, and he will be at 

Q^ ce delivered of his fears on that head. Suspicion is the 

^oatpanion of mean souls, and the bane of all good society. 

Tfor myself, I fullyand conscientiously believe, that it i^^ 
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the will of the Almighty, that there should be diversity of 
religious opinions among us : It affords a larger field for 
i)ur Christian kindness. Were we all of one way of think- 
ing, our religious dispositions would want matter for proba* 
tion; and on this liberal principle, I look on the various de- 
nominations am(Mig us, to be like children of the same 
family, differing only, in what is called, their Christian 
4[iames. 

In a former page, I threw out a few thoughts on the pro- 
priety of a Continental Charter, (for I only presume to offer 
hints, not plans) and in this place, I take the liberty of re > 
mentioning the subject, by observing, that a charter is to be 
understood asa bond of solemn obligation, which the whole 
enters into, to support the right of every separate part, 
whether of religion, personal freedom, or property. A firm 
bargain and a right reckoning make long friends. 

I have heretofore likewise mentioned the necessity of a 
large and equal representation ; and there is no political mat- 
ter which more deserves our attention. A small number of 
electors, or a small number of representatives, are equally 
dangerous. But if the number of the representatives be 
not only small, but unequal, the danger is increased* As 
an instance of this, I mention the following; when the as- 
sociators' petition was before the house of assembly of 
Pennsylvania ; twenty-eight only were present, all the 
Bucks county members, being eight, voted against it, and 
had seven of the Chester members done the same, this 
whole province had been governed by two counties only, 
and, this danger it is always exposed to. Tt^e unwarranta- 
ble Wretch likewise, 'which that house made in their last sit- 
ting, to gain an undue authority over the delegates of that 
province, ought to warn the people at large, how they trust 
power out of their own hands. A set of instructions for 
their delegates were put together, which in point of sense 
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and business would havb dishonored a school-boy, and af- 
ter being approved by a yew, a very few without doors, were 
carried into the house, and there passed in behalf of the 
whole colony ; whereas, did the whole colony know with 
what illwill that house hath entered on some necessary pub- 
Kc measures, they would not hesitate a moment to think 
them unworthy of such a trust. 

Immediate necessity makes many things convenient^ 
which if continued would grow into oppression. Expedi- 
ence and right are different things. When the calamities of 
America require a consultation, there was no method so 
ready, or at that time so proper, as to appoint persons from 
the several houses t>f assembly for that purpose ; and the 
wisdom with which they have proceeded hath preserved this 
continent from ruin. But as it is more than probable that 
we shall never be withqut a CONGRESS, every well-wisb- 
er to good order, must own, that the mode for choosing 
members of that body, deserves consideration. And I put 
it as a question to those, who make a study of mankind, 
whether representation and election is not too great a power 
for one and the same body of men to possess f When we 
are planning for posterity, we ought to remember, that vir- 
tue is not hereditary. 

It is from our enemies that we often gain excellent max- 
ims, and are frequently surprised into reason by their mis- 
takes. Mr. Cornwell (one of the lords of the treasury) 
treated the petition of the New York assembly with con« 
tempt, because that house, he said, consisted but of twenty 
six members, which trifling number, he argued, could not 
with decency be put for the whole. We thank him for his 
involuntary honesty.* 

* Those who would fully understand of what great consequence 
a large and equal representation is to a state, should read Burgh's 
political disquisitions. 
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To CONCLUDE, however strange it may appear to 

some, or however unwilling they may be to thfnk so, mat- 
ters not, but many strong and striking reasons may be given, 
to shew, that nothing can settle our affairs so expeditiously 
as an open and determined declaration for independence. 
Some of which are, 

First — It is the custom of nations, when any two are at 
war, for some other powers, not engaged in the ^quarrel, to 
step in as mediators, and bring about the preliminaries of a 
peace : but while America calls herself the subject of Brit- 
ain, no power, however well disposed she may be, can offer 
her mediation. Wherefore, in our present state we may 
quarrel on for ever. 

Secondly, — It is unreasonable to suppose, that France or 
Spain will give us any kind of assistance, if we mean only, 
to make use of that assistance for the purpose of repairing; 
the breach, and strengthening the connection between Brit- 
ain and America ; because those powers would be sufferers 
by the consequences. 

Thirdly, — ^While we profess ourselves the subjects of 
Britain, we must in the eye of foreign nations, be consider- 
ed as rebels. The precedent is somewhat dangerous to 
their peace, for men to be in arms under the name of sub- 
jects ; we, on the spot, can solve the paradox : but to unite 
resistance and subjection, requires an idea much too refined 
for common understanding. 

Fourthly, — Were a manifesto to be published, and dis- 
patched to foreign courts, setting forth the miseries we have 
endured, and the peaceable methods we have ineffectually 
used for redress ; declaring, at the same time, that not being 
able, any longer, to live happily gr safely under the cruel 
disposition of the British court, we had been driven to the 
necessity of breaking off all connections with her ; at the 
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same time, assuring all such courts of our peaceable dispo- 
sition towards them, and of our desire of entering into trade 
with them : Such a memorial would pi'oduce more good ef- 
fects to this continent, than if a ship were freighted with pe- 
titions to Britain. 

Under our present denomination of British subjects, we 
can neither be received nor heard abroad : The custom of 
all couf ts is agairtst us, and will be so, until, by an indepen- 
dence, we take rank with other nations. 

These proceedings may at fiist appear strange and diffi- 
cult ; but, like all other steps, which we have already pass- 
ed over, will in a little time become familiar and agreeabFe 
and, until an independence is declared, the continent wil? 
feel itself like a man who continues putting off some un- 
pleasant business from day to day, yet knows it must be 
done, hates to set about it, wishes it over, and is continually 
haunted with the thoughts of its necessity. 
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Since the publication of the first edition of this pampV 
let, o^:;^ rather, on the same day on which it came out, the 
king's speech made its appearance in tliis city* Had the 
spirit of prophecy directed th^^rth of this production, it 
could not haye brought it forth at a more seasonable juncture, 
or a more necessary time. — The bloody mindedness of the 
one,shews the necessity of pursuing the doctrine of the oth- 
er. Men read by way of revenge: — And the speech, in- 
stead of terrifying, prepared a way for the manly princi- 
ples of independence. 

Ceremony, and even silence^ from whatever motive 
they may arise, have a hurtful tendency, when they give the 
least degree of countenance to base and wicked performan- 
ces ; wherefore, if this masLim be admitted, it naturally fol- 
lows, that the king's speech, as being a piece of finished vil- 
liany, deserved and still deserves, a general exeeration., both 
by jthe congress and the people. Tet as the domestic tran- 
quillity oi a nation, depends greatly, on the chastity of what 
may properly be called NATIONAL MANNERS, it is 
often better, to pass some things over in silent disdain, than 
to make use of such new methods of dislike, as might in- 
troduce the least innovation, on that guardian of our peace 
find safety. And, perhapsi it is chiefly owing to this pru- 
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dent delicacy, that th e king's speech, hath not before now, 
suffered a public execution. The speech,ifit may be called 
one, is nothing better than a wilful, audacious libel against 
the truth, the common good, and the existence of mankind ; 
and is a formal and pompous method of offering up human 
sacrifices to the pride of tyrants. But this general massa- 
cre of mankind, is one of the privileges, and the certain 
consequences of king's; for as nature knows them notf 
they know not her, and although they are beings of our aim 
creating, they know not us, and are becoipe the gods of 
their creators. The speech hath one good quality, which 
is, that it is not calculated to deceive, neither can we, even 
if we would, b© deceived by it/ It leaves us at no loss : and 
every line convinces, even on the moment of r^ading, that 
he, who hunts the woods li^r prey, the naked and untutor- 
ed Indian, is less savage than the King of Britain, 

Sir John Dalryipple, the putative father of a whining 
Jesuitical piece, fallaciously called, The address of the people 
o/'England to the inhabitants pf America," hath, ^perhaps, 
from a vain supposition, that the people here were to be 
frightened at the pomp and description of a king, given, 
(though very unwisely on his part) the real character of the 
present one: "But," says this writer, "if you are inclined 
to pay compliments to an administration, wl)ich we do not 
complain of, (meaning the Marquis of Rockingham's at the 
repeal of the Stamp Act) " it is ^er}' unfair in you to with- 
hold them from that prmce, by whose nod alone fhey were 
permitted to do any thing.^ This is loryism with a witness ! 
Here is idolatry even without a mask. And he who can 
calmly hear, ' and digest such doctrine, hath forfeited his 
claim to rationality ; is an apostate from the order oi man- 
hood ; and ought to be considered — as one, who hath not 
only given up the proper dignity of man^ but sunk binasetf 
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beneath the rank of animak, and contemptibly crawls 
through the world h'ke a worm. 

However, it matters very litde now, what the king of 
England either says or does ; he hath wickedly broken 
through every moral and human obligation, trampled nature 
and conscience beneath his feet ; and by a steady and con* 
stitutional spirit of insolence and cruelty, procured for him* 
delf ah universal hatred. It is now the interest of America 
to provide for herself. She hath already a large and young 
family, whom.it is more her duty to take care of, than to be 
granting away her property, to support a power who is be- 
come a reproach to the names of men and Christians*— YE, 
whose office it js to watch over the morals of a nation, of 
whatsoever sect or denomination ye are of, as well as ye, 
who are more immediately the guardians of the public 
liberty^ if ye wish to preserve your native country uncon- 
taminated by European corruption, ye mustin secret wish 
a separation — ^But leaving the moral part to private reflec* 
tion, I shall chiefly confine my further remarks on^the fol* 
lowing heads. 

First. That it' is the interestof America to be separated 
from Britain. 

Secondly. Which is the easiest and most practicable 
plan, RECONCIUATION or INDEPENDENCE f with 
some occasional remarks. 

In support of the first, I coul4, if I judged it proper, pro* 
duce the opinion of «ome of (he ablest and most esperi- 
epced men on this t;ontinent ; and whose sentiments, on 
thathead^ are not yet publickly known. It is in reality a self 
evident position : For no nation in a state of foreign de- 
pendence, limited in its commerte and cramped and fetter- 
ed in its legislative powers,* can ever amve at any material 
eminence. America doth not yet know what opulence is; 
lBuLftltii0U|^ te pogress^whichafaeiiath made stands un-* 
20 
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paralleled in the history of other nations, it is but childhood, 
compared with what she would be capable of arriving at, 
had she, and she ought to have, the legislative powers in her 
own hands. England is, at this time, proudly coveting 
what would do her no good, were she to accomplish it; and 
the continent hesitating on a matter which will be her final 
ruin if neglected. It is the commerce and not the conquest 
of America, by which England is to be benefitted, and that 
would in a great measure continue were the countries as in- 
dependent of each other as, France and Spain ; because in 
many articles, neither can go to a better markets But it is 
the independence of this country on Britain or any other, 
which is now the main and only object worthy of conten- 
tion, and which, like all other truths discovered by necessity, 
will appear clearer and stronger every day. 

First Because it will come to that one time or other. 

Secondly. Because, the longer it is delayed the. harder 
it will be to accomplish. 

I have frequently amused myself both in public and 
private companies, with silently remarking the specious 
errors of those who speak without reflecting. And among 
the many which I have heard, the following seems the most 
general, viz. that had this rupture happened forty or fifty 
years hence, instead of now^ the continent would have been 
more able to have shaken off the dependence. To which 
I reply, that our military ability, at this timCf arises from the 
experience. gained in the last war, and which in forty or fifi^ 
years time, would have been totally extinct The conti- 
nent, would not, by that time, have had a general, or even 
a military officer left ; and we, or those who may succeed 
us, would have been as ignorant of martial matters as .the 
ancient Indians : And this single position,. closely attended 
to, wiU unanswerably prove that the present time is prefei^ 
able to all others* The argument turps thus-^t the con* 



elusion of the last war, we had experience, but wanted 
numbers; and *forty or fifty years hence, we should have 
numbers, without experience ; wherefore, the proper point 
of time, must be some particular point between the two ex- 
tremes, in which a sufficiency of the former remains, and a 
proper increase of the latter is obtained : And (hat point 
of time is the present time. 

The reader will pardon this digression, as it does no^ 
properly come under the head I first set out with, and to 
which I again return by the foil wing position, viz. 

Should affairs be patched up with Britain, and she to re- 
main the governing and sovereign power of America,(which« 
as matters are now circumstanced, is giving up the point en- 
tirely) we shall deprive ourselves of the very means of 
sinking the debt we have, or may contract. The value of 
the back lands which some of the provinces are clandes- 
tinely deprived of, by the unjust extension of the limits of 
Canada, valued only at five pounds sterling per hundred 
acres, amoant to upwards of twenty- five millions, Penn- 
sylvania currency ; and the quit-rents at one penny ster- 
ling per acre, to two millions yearly. 

It is by the sale of those lands that the debt may be sunk.9 
without burthen to any, and the quit-rent reserved thereon, 
will always lessen, and in time will wholly, support the 
yearly expense of government. It matters not how long 
the debt is in paying, so that the lands when sold be applied 
to the discharge of it, and for the execution of which, the 
congress for the time being, will be the continental trustees. 

I proceed now to the second head, viz. Which is the 
easiest and most practicable plan, RECONCILIATION or 
INDEPENDENCE ; with some occasional remaj^ks. 

He who takes nature for his guide is not easify beaten 
out of his argument, and on that ground, I answer generally 
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—Thai INDEPENDENCE being a SINGLE SIMPLE 
LINE, contained within ourselves; and reconciliation^ • 
matter exceedinglyperplexed and complicated^ and in which^ 
a treacherous f capricious court is to interferCf gives the attr- 
swer without a doubt. 

The present state of America, is truly alarming to every 
man who is capable of reflection. Without law, without 
government,, without any odier mode of power than what 
is founded on, and granted by courtesy. Held together by 
an unexampled concurrence of sentiment, which is neverr 
tbeless subject to change, and which, every secret enemy is 
endeavoring to dissolve. Our present condition, is, Legis^ 
lation without law; wisdom without a plan; a constitution 
without a name ; and, what is strangely astonishing, perr 
feet independence contending for dependence. The in- 
stance is without a precedent ; the case never existed be^ 
fore}, and who can tell what may be the event .^ The prop«- 
erty of no man is secure in the present unbraced system of 
things. The mind of the multitude is left at random, and 
seeing no fixed object before them, they pursue such as fan- 
cy or opinion starts. Nothing is criminal; there is no such 
thing as treason ; wherefore, every one thinks himself at 
liberty to act as he pleases. The tones daced not have as- 
sembled offensively, had they known that theii: lives, by that 
act, were forfeited to the laws of the state. A line of distinc- 
tion should be drawn, between English soldiers taken in 
battle, and inhabitants of America taken in arms. \,The 
first are prisoners, but the latter traitors. The one forfeits 
bis liberty, the other his bead. 

Notwithstanding our wisdom, there is a visible feebleness 
in some of our proceedings which gives encouragement to 
dissentions. The Continental belt is too loosely buckled. 
And if something is not done in time, it will be too late to 
do any tbin^ and we shall fall into a state, in which, neither 
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Recondhation nor Independence will be practicable. Th»> 
king and his worthless adherents are got at their old game 
of dividing the continent, ai^d there are not wanting among 
us, printers, who will be busy in spreading specious false^ 
hoods. The artful and hypocritical letter which appeared 
a few months ago in two of the New-York papers, and 
likewise in two others, is an evidence that there are men 
who want either judgment or honesty. 

It IS easy getting into holes and corners and talking of re- 
conciliation : But do such men seriously consider, how dif* 
ficult the task is, and how dangerous it may prove, should 
the continent divide thereon. Do they take within their 
view, all the various orders of men whose situation and cir- 
cumstances, as well as their own, are to be considered 
therein. Do they put themselves in the place of the suf- 
ferer whose all is already gone, and of the soldier, who hath 
quitted aU for the defence of his country. If their ill-judg- 
ed moderation be suited to their own private situations on/y, 
regardless of others, the event will convince them, that 
" they are reckoning without their host." 

Put us, say some, on the footing we were on in sixty- 
three : To which I answer, the request is not now in the 
power of Britain to comply with, neither will she propose 
it ; but if it were, ^nd even should be granted, I ask, as a 
reasonable question, by what means is such a corrupt and 
faithless court to be kept to its engagements f Another 
parliament, nay, even the present, may hereafter repeal the* 
obligation, on the pretence, of its being violendy obtained, 
or unwisely granted; and in that case, where is our redress ? 
No going to law with nations ; cannon are the barristers of 
crowns ; and the sword, not of justice, but of war, decides 
the suit. To be on the footing of sixty-three, it is not suf- 
ficient, that the laws only be put on the same state, but 
tbdt our circumstances, likewiiiiey be put on the same state ; 
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Our burnt aod destroyed towns repaired or buHt up, our pri*' 
?ate losses made good^ bur public debts (contracted for de^ 
fence) discharged ; otherwise, we shall be millions worse 
than we were at that enviable period. Such a request, bad 
it been complied with a year ago, would have won the heart 
and soul of the continent — but now it is too late, ^^ The 
Rubicon is passed." 

Besides, the taking up arms, merely to enforce the 
repeal of a pecuniary law, seems as unwarrantable by 
the divine law, and as repugnant to human feelings, as 
the taking up arms to enforce obedience thereto* The ob* 
jec^ on either side, doth not justify the means ; for the lives 
of men are too valuable to be cast away on such trifles* It 
is the violence which is done and threatened to our persons; 
the destruction of our property by an armed force y the in- * 
vasion of our country by fire and sword, which . conscien* 
tiously qualifies the use of arms : and the instant, in which 
such a mode of defence became necessary, all subjection 
to Britain ought to have ceased ; and the independency of 
America, should have been considered, as dating its sra 
from, and published hjyths first nmket that was fired against 
her. This line is a line of consistency ; neither drawn by 
caprice, nor extended by ambition; but produced by a 
-chain of events, of which the colonies were not the 
authors* 

I shall conclude these remarks, with the following timely 

«and well intended hints. We ought to reflect, that there 

- are three difierent ways, by which, an independency may 

.'hereafter be effected ; and that one of those three will one 

^ay or other, be the fate of America, viz. By the legal voice 

of the people in congress ; by a military power ; or by a 

mob : It may not always happen that our soldiers are citi- 

asens, and the multitude a bo(]y of reasonable men ; virtue^ 

as I have ahready remarked, is not hereditary, neither is it 

perpetual* Should an independency be brought about by. 
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the first of those means, we have every opportuni^ and 
every eocouragemQnt before us. Conform the noblest, purest 
constitution on the face of the earth; We have it in our 
power to begin the world over again* A situation similar 
to^the present, hath, not happened since the days of Noah 
until now. The birthrday of a new worid is at hand, and 
a race of men^ perhaps as numerous asall Europe contains, 
are to receive their portion of freedom from the event of a 
few months. The reflection is awful — and in this point of 
view, how trifling, how ridiculous, do the little, paltry cavil- 
lings, of a few weak or interested men appear, when weigh«* 
ed against the business of a world. 

Should we neglect the present favorable and inviting pe- 
riod, and an independence be hereafter effected by any 
other means, we must charge the consequence to ourselves, 
or to those rather, whose narrow and prejudiced souls, are 
habitually opposing the measure, without either enquiring or 
reflecting. There are reasons to be given in support of inde- 
pendence, which men should rather privately think of, than 
be publicly told of. We ought not now to be debating 
whether we shall be independent or not, but, anxious to ac- 
complish it on a firm, secure, and honorable basis, and un- 
easy rather that it is not yet began upon. Every day con- 
vinces us of its necessity. Evea the torie» (if such beings 
yet remain among us). should, of all men, be the most soli- 
citous to promote it ; for, as the appointment of commit* 
tees at first, protected them firom popularrage, so, a wise and 
well-established form of government, will be the only cer^ 
tain means of continuing it securely to them. Wherrfwt^ 
if they have not virtue enough to be WHIGS, they ought 
to have prudence enough to wish for independence. 

In short, independence is the only BOND that can tie 
and keep us together. We shall then see our obj? ct, and our/ 
ears will be legally shut agiMnst the achemeft of an intrigut^ 
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ing, as well as a cruel enemy. We shall then too, be on a 
proper footing, to treat with Britain ; ^o^ there is reason ta 
conclude, that the pride of that court, will be less hurt by 
treating with the American states for terms of peace, than 
with those, whom she denominates, '^ rebellious subjects/' 
for terms of accommodation. It is our delaying it that en- 
courages her to hope for conquest, and our backwardness 
tends only to prolong the war. As we have, without any 
good effect therefrom, withheld our trade to obtain a redress of 
our grievances, let us now try the alternative, by independent- 
ly redressing them ourselves, and then offering to open the 
trade. The mercantile and reasonable part in England, will 
be still with us; because^ peace with trade, is preferable to 
war without it. And if this offer be not accepted, other 
courts may be applied to. 

On these grounds I rest the matter. And as no offer hath 
yet been made to refute the doctrine contained in the for- 
mer editions of this pamphlet, it is a negative proof, that 
either the doctrine cannot be refuted, or, that the party in 
favor of it are too numerous to be opposed. WHERE- 
FORE, instead of gazing at each other, with suspicious or 
doubtful curiosity, let each of us, hold out to his neighbor 
the hearty band of friendship, and unite in drawing a line, 
which, like an aet of oblivion shall bury in forgetfulness ev- 
ery former dissentioo. Let the names of whig and tory be 
extinct; and let none other be beard among us, than those 
of a good diizen^ an open and resolute friend^ and a virtuoug 
supporter of the rights of mankind and of the FREE AND 
INDEPENDENT STATES OF AMERICA. 
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December 23, 1776. 

These are the times that try? men's souls : The summer 
soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink 
from the service of his country ; but he that stands it NOW, 
deserves the love and thatiks of man and woman. Tyran- 
ny, like bell, is not easily conquered ; yet we have this con* 
solation with ud, that the harder the conflict, the more glori- 
ous the triumph. What we obtain toa cheap, we esteem 
too lightly : ^Tis deamess only that gives every thing its val- 
ue. Heaven knows how to put a proper price upon its 
goods ; and ft would be strange indeed, il' so celestial an ar- 
ticle as FREEDOM c^uld not be highly rated. Britain, 
with an ariyiy to enforce her tyranny, has declared that she 
has a right (not only §o TAX) but " 4o BIND ns in ALL 
CASES WiiATSOCVER,'' and if being bound in that 
mamer^ is notslaveiy, ilben is there not such a thing as 
slavery upon earth. Even the expression is impious, for so 
unKmited a power can belong only to GOD. 

Whether the independence of (he contment was declared 
ioo soon, or delayed too long, I will not now enter into as 
mi argument J jny own simple opbion is, that had it been 
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eight months earlier, it woald have been much better. We 
did not make a proper use of last ivmter/neither could we, 
while we were in a dependant state* However, the fault, if 
it were one, was all our own ; we have none to blame but 
ourselves. But no great deal b lost yet ; all that Howe 
bas been doing for this month past is rather a ravage than a 
conquest, which the spirit of the Jerseys a year ago would 
have quickly repulsed, and which time and a little resolution 
will soon recover. 

I have as little superstition in me as any man living, but 
my secret opinion has ever been, and still is, that God AK 
mighty wiH not give up a people. to military destruction, or 
leave them unsupportedly to perish, who had so earnestly and 
so repeatedly ^ught to avoid the calamities of war, by every 
decent method which wisdom could invent Neither have 
I so much of the infidel in me, as to suppose that HE has 
relinquished the government of the world, and given us up 
to the care of devils ; and as I do not, I cannot see on what 
.grounds the king of Britain can look up to Heaven for help 
against us : A common murderer, a highwayman, or a 
house-breaker has as good a pretence as he. 
. Tis surpiimg to see how rapidly a panic will sometimes 
run through a country. All nations and ages have been 
subject to them : Britain has trembled like an ague at the 
;f eport of a French fleet of flat bottomed boats ; and in the 
fourteenth century the whole English army, after ravaging 
the kingdom of France, was driveii back like men petrified 
with fear ; and this brave exploit Was. performed by a few 
broken forces collected and headed by a woman, Joan of 
Arc. Would, that Heaven might inspire some Jersey maid 
to spirit up her countrymen, and save her fair fellow suffer* 
ers from ravage and ravishment! Yet panics, in some cases, 
have their uses, they produce as much good as hurt. Their 
doratton is always short ; the mind soon grows tbroogjb 
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t&ein, and acquires a firmer habit than before. But their 
peculiar advantage is, that they are the touchstones of sin- 
cerity and hypocricy, and bring things and men to light, 
which might otherwise have )ain forever undiacov^d* In 
fact, they have the same effeet on. secret traitors, which an 
imaginary apparition would have upon a private murderer. 
They sift out the hidden thoughts of man, and hold them 
up in publiC'to the world. Many a dbguised tory has lately 
shewn his head, that shall penitentially solemnize with curs- 
, es the^day. on which Howe arrived upon the Delaware. 

As I was jvith the troops at JE^ort Lee, and marched with 
,them to the edge of Pennsyhania, I am well acquainted 
with many circumstances, which those, who lived at a dis- 
tance, knew but little or nothing of. Our situation there 
was exceedingly cramped, the place being on a narrow neck 
of land between the North .Aiver, and the Hackensack. 
, Our force was inconsiderable, b«iingnotone fourth so great 
as Howe could bring against us. We had no army at hand 
to have relieved the ganrlton, had we •shut ourselves up and 
stood on the defence. Our ammunition, light ailplery, 
and the best p^ of our stores^had been removed, upon the 
apprehension thatfiowe would endeavour to penetrate the 
Jerseys, in which case Fort Lee could bepf no use to us ; 
for it must occur to eveiy thinking man, whether in the ar- 
my or not, that these, kind of field forts are only for tempo- 
rary purposes, and last in use no longer than the enemy 
directs his fore® against the particular object, which such 
forts are raised <o defend. Such was our situation and con- 
^ dition at Fort X^ee on the morning of the 20th of Novem- 
ber, when an officer arrived.with information that the enemy 
with two jiundred boats bad landed about seven or eight, 
miles above; Major General Greene, who conimanded the 
garrison, immediately ordered them under arms, and senf 
^ Express to bis Excellency General Washington at th^ tawn 
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«f Hackensack, distant by the way of the ferry six miked* 
Our first object was to secure the bridge over the Hacken^* 
sack, which laid up the river between the enemy and us, 
about six miles from us, and three from them. General 
Washington arrived in about three quarters of an hour, and 
marched at thejiiead of Ihe troops towards the bridge, which 
place I expected we should have a brush for; however they 
did not choose to dispute it widi us, and die greatest part of 
our troops went over the bridge, the rest over the ferry, ex* 
cept some which passed at a mill on a small creek, between 
the bridge and the ferry, and made their way through som^ 
marshy grounds up to the town of Hackensack, and there 
passed the river. We blrought off as much baggage as the 
waggons could contain, the rest was lost. The simple ob- 
jeet was to bring off the garrison, and to march them on tiB 
they could be strengthened by the Jersey or Pennsylvania 
militia, so as to be enabled to make a stand. We staid four 
days at Newark, collected in our out-posts with some of the 
Jersey militia, and marched out twice to meet the enemy on 
infornafttion of their being advancing, though our nundbera 
were greatly inferior to theirs. Howe, in«my litde opinion, 
committed a great error in generaisbip in not ihrowinga 
body of forced off from Statenlsland through Amboy,by 
which means he might have seized all our stores at Bruns* 
wick, and intercepted our march into Pennsylvania : But if 
we believe the power of hell to be limited, we must like* 
wise believe that their agents are under seme providential 
control. 

I shall not now attempt to give all the particulars of our 
retreat to the Delaware ; suffice it for the present to say, 
that both officers and men, though greatly harra^sed and fa- 
tigued, frequently without rest, covering, or provision, the 
inevitable consequences of a long retreat, bore it with a man* 
h and a martial spirit All their wishes were one, whick 
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was, that the countiy would turn out and help them to drive 
the enemy back. Voltaire has remarked that King Williaoi 
never appeared to full advantage but in difficulties and in ac^ 
lion ; the same remark may be made on General Wasl^ing- 
ton, for the character fits him. Tbeie is a natural firmness 
in some minds which cannot be unlocked by trifles, but 
which, when unlocked, discovers a cabinet of fortitude ; and 
I reckon it among those kind of public blessings, which we 
do not immediately see, that GOD hath blessed him with 
uninterruj3ted health, and given him a mind that can even 
flourish upon care. 

I shiill conclude this paper with some miscellaneoiis re- 
marks on the state of our affairs ; and shall begin with ask* 
ing the following question, Why is it that the enemy have 
left the Hew England provinces, and made these middle 
ones the seat of war f The answer is easy : New England 
is not infested with tories, and we are. I have been tender 
in raising the cry against these men, and used numberless 
arguments to shew them their danger, but it will not do to 
sacrifice a world to either their felly or their baseness. The 
period is now arrived, in which either they or we must change 
our sentiments, or one or both mustfalL And what b a to- ' 
ry f Good GOD ! what is he f I should not be afraid to 
go with an hundred whigs against a thousand tones, were 
they to attempt to get into arms. Every tory is a coward, 
for a servile, slavish, self-interested fear is the foundation of 
toryism ; and a man under such influence, though he may 
be cruel, never can be brave. 

But, before the line of irrecoverable separMion be drawn 
between us, let us reason the matter together : Your con- 
duct is an invitation to the enemy, yet not one in a thousand 
of you has heart enough to join him. Howe is as much 
dieceived by you as the American cause is injured by you. 
He expects you will all take up arms, and flock to bis standi 
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ard with niusket? on your shoulderg. Tour opinion? afe of 
no use to him unless you support him personally, for 'tb 
soldiers, and not tories that he wants, 

I once felt all that kind of anger, which a man ought ta 
Ibel^ against the mean principles that are held by the tories : 
A noted one, who kept a tavern at Amboy, was standing at 
his door, with as pretty a child in his hand, about oight or 
nine years old, as most 1 ever saw, and after speaking his 
mind • as freely as he thought was prudent, finished with 
this unfatherly expression^ " Wdl ! give me peace in my 
iay*^ Not a man lives on the continent but fully believes 
Aat a separation must some time or other finally take place, 
and a generous parent should have said; '^ J^ there must he 
troMe^ let^ it bt in my day that my child may hate peace ;'' 
and this single reflection, well applied, is sufficient to awa- 
ken every man to duty. Not a place upon earth might be 
so happy as America* Her* situation is remote from all the 
wrangling world, and shie has nothing to do but to trade 
with them. A man may easily distinguish in himself be-' 
tween temper and principle, and I am as Confident, as I am 
that GrOD governs the world, that America will never be 
happy till she gets clear of foreign dominion. Wars, with- 
out ceasing, will break out till that period arrives, and the 
eontinent must in the end be conqueror ; for though the 
flame of liberty may sometimes cease to shine, the coal 
never can expire. 

America did not, nor does not want force; but she want- 
ed a proper application of that force. Wisdom is not the 
{wrchase of a day, and it is no wonder that we should err at 
first setting off. From an excess of tenderness,, we were 
unwilling to raise an army, and trusted our cause to the tem- 
porary defence of a well-meaning militia. A summer's ex- 
perience has now taught us better ; yet with those troops, 
while they were ooUected, we were able to set bounds te 
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the progress of {he enemy, and, thank GOD ! they are again 
assembling. I always considered a militia as the best troops 
in the world for a sudden exertion, but they will not do for 
a long campaign. Howe, it is probable, will make an at* 
tempt on this city, should he fail on this side the Delaware, 
he is ruined ; If ho succeeds, our cause is not ruined* He 
stakes all oq his side against a part on ours ; admitting he 
succeeds, the consequence will be, that armies from both 
ends of the continent will march to assist their suffering 
friends in the middle states; for he cannot go everywhere, it 
is impossible. I consider Howeas the greatest enemy the to- 
ries have ; he is bringing a war into their country, which, had 
it not been for him and pardy for themselves, they had been 
dear of. Should he now be expelled, I wish with all the devo- 
tion of a Christian, that the names of whig and tory may 
never more be mentioned ; but should the tories give him 
encouragement to come, or assistance if he come, I as sin- 
cerely wish that our next year's arms may expel them from 
the continent, and the congress appropriate their possessions 
to the relief of those who have suf&red in well-doing. A 
single successful battle next year will setde the whole. 
America could carry on a two years war by the confiscation 
of the property of disaffected persbns, and be made happy 
by their expulsion. Say not that this is revenge, call it 
rather the soft resentment of a suffering people, who, hav« 
ing no object in view but the GOOD of ALL, have staked, 
their OWN ALL upon a seemingly doubtful event. Yet 
it is folly to argue against determined hardness ; eloquence 
may strike the ear, and the language of sorrow draw forth 
the tear of compassion, but nothing can reach the heart that 
*is steeled with prejudice. 

Quitting this class of men, I turn with the warm ardor of 
a friend to those who have nobly stood, and are yet 

determined to stand ihe matter out : I call apt upoa 
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•a few but upon all; not on THIS state or THAT 
9tate, but on EVERY state ; up and help us ; lay your 
shoulders to the wheel ;^ better Have too much force 
than :tao little, when so great an object is at stake. Let it 
be told to the future world, that in the depth of winter, 
when nothing but hope and virtue could survive, that the 
city and the country, alarmed at one common danger, came 
forth to meet and to repulse it. Say not, that thousands are 
gone, turn out your tens of thousands ; throw not the bur- 
den of the day upon Providence, but '^ $hen9 your faith . 
iy your warks,^^ that God may bless you. It matters not 
where you live, or what rank of life you hold, the evil or 
Ae blessing will reach you all. The far and the near, the 
home counties and the back, the rich and the poor, will 
suffer or rejoice alike. The heart that feels not now, i^ 
dead : The blood of his children will corse his cowardice, 
who shrinks back at a time when a little might have saved 
the whole, and made iheM happy. I love the man that can 
43mile in trouble, that can gather strength from distress, and 
-grow brave by reflection. 'Tis the business of little minds 
to shrink ; but he whose heart is firm, and whose con- 
.science approves his conduct, will pursue his prineiples un» 
to death. My own line of reasoning is to myself as strait 
-^nd clear as a ray of light. Not all the treasures of the 
world, so far as I believe, could have induced me to support 
an offensive war, for I think it murder; but if a thief break 
into my house, bum and destroy my property, and kill or 
threaten to kill me, or those that are in it, atid to^ ^^Und me 
in aU cases wkaUoeverj^* to his absolute will, am 1 to suffer 
it } What signifies it to me, whether he who does it, is a king 
-^MT a common man ; my countryman-oipnot my countrymatt? 
whether it is done by an individual villain, or an army of 
-diem ? If we reason to theroot of things we riiall find no 
"difference ; neither can any just cause be assigned why we 
should punish in the one case and pardon in the other. Lct^ 
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them call me rebel, and welcome, I feel no concern from 
it ; but I should sufier the misery of devils, were I to make 
t whore of my soul by swearing allegiance to one whose 
character is that of a sottish, stupid, stubborn, worthless, 
brutish man, 1 conceive likewise a horrid idea in re- 
ceiving mercy from a being, who at the last day shall be 
shrieking to the rocks and mountains to cover him, and 
fleeing with terror from .the orphan, the widow, and the slain 
ef America*. 

There are cases which cannot be overdone by language, 
and this is one. There ara persons too. who see not the 
full exent of the evil which threatens them, they solace 
thendselves with hopes that the enemy, if they succeed, will 
be mercifuL It is the madness of folly to expect mercy 
from those who have refused to do justice ; and even 
mercy, where conquest is the object, is only a trick 
of war: The cunniugof the fox is as munderous as the 
violence of tbb wolf } and we ought to guard equally 
against both. Howe's first object is pardy by threats and 
partly by promise, to terrify or siiduce the people to de* 
liver up their arms, and receive mercy* The ramistry 
recommended the same plan to Gage, and this is what 
the tories call making their peace ;.*^ a peace which 
passdh aU understanding* indeed ! A peace which would 
be the immediate forerunner of a worse ruin than any 
we have yet thought of. Ye men of Pennsylvania, do 
reason upon these things ! Were the back counties te 
give up thetr arms, they would faH an easy prey to 
the Itidians, who are all ahirmed :^ This perhaps is 
what some tories would not be sorry for. Were the 
HoQie counties to deliver up their arms, they would be 
exposed to the resentment of the back counties, who 
would . then have it in thehr power to chastise their de * 
ftotios at pleasure. And were any one sftife to give- 
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up^ its arms, THAT state must be garrisoned bjr att 
Howe's army of Britons aad Hessians to preserve it 
from the anger of the rest Mutual fear is a principid 
link in the chain of mutual love, and woe be to that state 
that breaks the compact. Howe is mercifully inviting jou 
to barbarous destruction, and men must be either rogues or 
fools that will not see it. (dwell not upon the powers of 
imaginatioa; I bring. reason toyoiir ears; and in language 
as plain as A, B, C, hold up truth to your eyes. 

I thank 60D that I fear not. I see no real cause for 
fear. I know our situation well, and can see the way out 
of it. While our army was collected,. Howe dared not risk 
a batde, and it is no credit to him that he decamped from 
the White Plains,, and waited a mean opportunity to n^age 
the defenceless Jerseys ;: but it is great credit to us, that^witk 
a handful of men, we sustained an orderly retreat for near 
an hundred miles^ brought off our ammunition, alK our 
field-pieces, the greatest pact of our stores, and had four rivers 
to pass. None can. say that our retreat was precipitate, 
for we were near three weeks in performing it, that the 
country might have time to come in. Twice we marched 
back to meet the enemy and remained oat tilt dadc. The 
sign of fear was not seen in our camp, and^ had not^roe 
of thp cowardly and disaffected inhabitants spread false 
alarms through the country, the Jerseys had never been 
ravaged. Once moce we are again collected and collect^ 
ing; our new army at both ends of the continent is recruit- 
ing fast, and we shall be able to open the next campaign 
with sixty thousand men, well armed and clothed. This 
is our situation, and wha will may know it. By perse* 
verance and fortitude we have the prospect of a glorious 
issue ; by cowardice and submission, the sad cboioe of a 
variety of evils — a ravaged country — ^a depopulated eity-— 
habitations without safety, and slavery without bope-*our 
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homes titfhed into barracks and bawdy houses (or HessianSi 
and a future race to provide for whose fathers we shall 
doubt of. Look on this picture and weep over it ! and if 
there yet remains one thoughtless wretch who believes it 
not, let; him suffer it unlamented« 
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,Pbilai>ci«pbu, Jaouaiy 13, ]777. 



TO LORD HOWE. 

(** What's in th« name of lord that I ahould ftar, 
. '*.To bring my grievMice to the pvUie ear." 

i Churcbili. 



Unitebs.al empire is tbe prerogatire of a writer. His 
ifioncems are with all mankindy and though be cannot com- 
xnand their obedience/ he can assign them their duty. The 
Republic of Letters is more ancient than monarchy, and of 
far higher character in the worFd, than the vassal court of 
Britain ; be that rebels against reason is a real rebel, bat be 
that in defence of reason, rebels against tyranny, has a bet- 
ter title to "DEFENDER OF THE FAITH," than 
George the third. 

As a military man your lordship may hold out the sword 

of war, and call it the '**'Uliima Ratio Regum:^^ The last 
-nason of kings ; we in return can show you the sword of 
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justice, and call it "The best scourge of tyrants*'^ Tbe 
iBrst of these two may threaten, or even frighten, for a 
while, and east a sickly languor over an insulted people, but 
ireason will soon recover the debauch, and restore them 
again to tranquil fortitude. Your lordship, I find, has now 
commenced author, and published a proclamation ; 1 have 
published a crisis ; as they stand, they are the antipodes of 
each other ; both cannot rise at once, and one of them 
must descend : — And so quick is the revolution of things, 
that your lordship's performance, I see, has already fallen 
many degrees from its first place, and is now just visible on 
the edge of the political horizon. 

It is surprising to what pitch of infatuation blind folly and 
obstinacy will canry mankind, and your lordship's drowsy 
proclamation is a proof Xhat it does not even ^uit them in 
their sleep. Perhaps you thought America too was taking 
a nap, and therefore chose, like satan to Eve, to whisper the 
delusion softly, lest you should awaken her. This conti- 
nent, sir, is too extensive to sleep all at once, and too 
watchful, even in its slumbers, not to startle at the unhal* 
lowed foot of an invader. You may issue your proclama- 
tions, and welcome, for we have learned to ^^xevejrence our* 
selves^i" and scorn the insulting ruffian that employs you. 
.America, for your deceased Brother's «ake, would gladly 
liave shown you respect, and it is a new aggravation to her 
feelings, that Howe should be forgetful, and raise his sword 
against those, who at their own charge r^sed a monument 
to his brother. But your master has commanded, and yon 
jiavd not enough of nature left to refuse. Surely ! there 
must be something, strangely degenerating in the Ipve of 
monarchy, that can so completely wear a man dawn to an 
ingrate, and ma|ce him proud to lick the dust that kings 
have trod upon. A few more jrears, should you survive them, 
will bestow on you the tide of 'an old man.' And in somjt 
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bour of future reflection you may probably fiod the fitness 
of Woolsey's despairing penitence — ''had I served my God 
9s faithfully as I have served my king, he would not thus 
have forsaken me in my old age," 

The character you appear to us in is truly ridiculous, 
your friends, the tories, announced your coming with high 
descriptions of your unlimited powers ; but your proclama* 
tion has givein them the lie, by shewing you to be a commis- 
sioner without authority. Had your powers been ever so 
great, they 'were nothing to us, farther than we pleased ; be- 
cause we had the same right which other nations had, to do 
what we thought was best ''The UNITED STATES of 
AMERICA" will sound as pompously in the world or in 
history, as *'The kingdom of Great Britain f" the character 
of general Washington will fill a page with as much lustre 
as that of lord Howe : and the congress have as much right 
to command the king and parliament of London, to desist 
from legislation, as tbey or you have to command the con- 
gress. Only suppose how laughable such an edict would 
appear from us, and then, m that merry moodj do but turn the 
tables upon yourself, and you will see how your proclama- 
tion is rec^ved here. Having thus placed you in a proper 
|)ositioa.in which you may have a full view of folly, and 
leani to despise it, I hold up to you, for that purpose, the 
following quotation from your own lunarian proclamation — 
''And we (lord Howe and general Howe) do command (and 
in bis majesty's name forsooth) all such persons as are as^ 
sembled together, under the name of general or provincial 
congresses, committees, i^onventions or other associations 
by whatever name or names knowii oi distinguished, to de- 
sist and cease from all such treasonable actings and doings." 

You introduce ypur proclamation by referring to your de- 

cliuratioQs oi ]thp 14th of July and i9th of September. In thf 

last of these, ypu sunk yourself below the charc^cter of 9 
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private gentleman. That I may not seem to accuse you 
unjustly, I shall state the circumstance : By a verbal invita- 
tion of yours, communicated to congress by general Sulli- 
van, then a prisoner on his parole, you signified your desire 
of conferring with some members of that body as private 
gentlenen. It was beneath the dignity of the American 
Congress to pay any regard to a message that at best was 
but a genteel affront, and had too much of the ministerial 
complexion of tampering with private persons; and which 
jnight probably have been the case, had the gentlemen who 
were deputed on the business, possessed that kind of easy 
virtue which an English courtier is so truly distinguished by. 
l?our request however was complied with, for honest men 
are naturally more tender of their civil than their political 
fame. The interview ended as every sensible man thought 
it would ; for your lordship knows, as well as^the writer of 
the Crisis, that it is impossible for the king of England to 
promise the repeal, or even the revisal of any acts of par- 
liament ; wherefore, on your part, you had nothing to say, 
more than to request, in the room of demanding, the entire 
surrender of the continent ; and then, if that was compli- 
ed with, to promise that the inhabitants should escape with 
their lives. This was the upshot of the conference. You 
informed the conferees that you were two months in solicit- 
ing these powers. We ask, what powers ? for as commis- 
sioner you have none. If you mean the power of pardon- 
ing, it is an oblique proof that your master was determined 
to sacrifice all before him ; and that you were two months 
in dissuading him from his purpose. Another evidence of 
his savage obstinacy ! From your own account of the mat- 
ter we may justly draw these two conclusions : first that 
you serve a monster ; and secondly, that never was a com- 
missioner sent on a more foolish errand than yourself. 
This plain language may perhaps sound uncoutbly to an 
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^^ar vitiated by courtly refinements ; but words were made 
for use, and the fault lies in deserving them, or the abuse id 
applying them unfairly. 

Soon after your return to New-York, you published a 
very illiberal and unmanly hand bill against the congress; 
for it was certainly stepping out of the line of common ci* 
vility first to screen your national pride by soliciting an in- 
terview with them as private gentlemen, and in the con- 
clusion to endeavour to deceive the multitude by making an 
hand bill attack on the whole body of the congress ; you 
goi them together under one name, and abused them under 
another. But the king you serve, and the cause you sup- 
port, afiford you sp few instances of acting the gentleman, 
that out of pity to your situation the congress pardoned the 
insult by taking no notice of it 

You say in that hand bill, ^' that they, the congress, disa- 
vowed every purpose for reconciliation not consonant with 
their extravagant and inadmissible claim of independence." 
Why, God bless me ! what have you to do with our inde- 
pendence } We ask no leave of yours to set it up ; we ask 
no money of yours to support it; we can do better without 
your fleets and armies than with them ; you may soon have 
enough to do to protect yourselves without being burdened 
with us. We are very willing to be at peace with you, 
to buy of you and sell to you, and, like young beginners in 
the world, to work for our own living ; therefore, why do 
you put yourselves out of ^ash, when we know you cannot 
spare it, and we do not desire you to run into debt ; I am 
willing sir, you should see your folly in every view I can 
place it, and for that reason descend $ometim^ to tell you 
in jest what I wish you to see in earnest. But to be more 
serious with you, why do you say, "their independence f " 
To set you right, sir, we tell you, that the independency is 
ours, not theirs. The confess were authoriaeed by every 
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stats' on the continent to publish it to alt the world, and ia 
so doing are not to be considered as the inventors, but ontf 
as the heralds that proclaimed it, or the office from which 
the sense c^ the people received a legal form ; and it was 
as much as any or all their heads were worth, to have treat- 
ed with you on the subject of submission under any name 
whatever. But we know the men in whom we have trus« 
ted ; can England say the same of her parliament? 

I come now more particularly to your proclamation of the 
3(hh of November last. Had you gained an entire con- 
quest over all the armies of America, and then put forth a 
proclamation, ofiering (what you call) mercy, your conduct 
would have had some specious show of humanity ; but to 
creep by surprise into a province, and there endeavor to ter- 
rify and seduce the inhabitants from their just allegiance to 
the rest by promises, which you neither meant, nor were 
able to fulfil, is both cruel and unnrenly : Cruel in its ef- 
fects; because, unless you can keep all the ground you 
have marched over, how are you, in the words of yoor proc- 
lamation to secure to your proselytes '^ the enjoyment of 
their property ?" What are to become either of your new 
adopted subjects, of your old friends the tories, in Burling- 
ton, Bordentown, Trenton, Mount-holly, and many other 
places, where you proudly lorded it for a few days, and then 
fled with the precipitation of a pursued thief? What, I 
say, are to become of those wretches ? What are to 
become of those who went over to you from this city and 
state f What more can you say to them than *^ Shift for 
yourselves ?" Or what more can they hape for than to wan- 
der like vagabonds over the face of the earth ? You may 
now tell them to take their leave of America, and all that 
Once was theirs. Recommend them, for consolation, to 
your master's court ; there perhaps they may make a shift 
to live on the scraps of some dangUng parasite, and choose 
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compaoions among thousands like themselves. A traitor is 
the foulest fiend oq earth ! 

In a political sense we ought to thank you for thus be- 
queathing estates to the continent ; we shall soon, at this 
rate, be able to carry on ^ war without expense, and .grow 
rich by the ill policy of lord Howe, and the generous defec- 
tion of the tones. Had you set your foot into this city you 
would have bestowed estates upon us which we never 
thought of, by bringing forth traitors we were unwilling to 
suspect But these men, you'll say, " are his majesty's 
most faithful subjects ;" let that honor then be all their for ' 
tune, and let his majesty take them to himself. 

I^am now thoroughly disgusted with them ; they live in 
ungrateful ease, and bend their whole minds to mischief. 
It seems as if God had given them over to a spirit of infi- 
delity, andlhat they are open to conyiction in no other line 
but that of punishment. It is time to have done with taring, 
feathering, carting and taking securities for their future good 
behavior; every sensible man must feel a conscious shame at 
seeing a foor fellaw hawked for a show about the streets, 
when it is known he is only the tool of some principal vil- 
lain, biased into his otknce by the force of false reasoning, 
or bribed thereto through Sad necessity. We dishonor our- 
selves by attacking such trifling characters, while greater 
ones are suffered to escape ; 'tis our duty to find them out, 
and their proper punishment would be to exile them from 
the continent for ever. The circle of them is not so great 
as some imagine ; the influence of a few have tainted many 
who are not naturally corrupt A continual circulation of 
lies among those who are not much in the way of hearing 
them contradicted, will in time pass for truth; and the crime 
lies not in the believer but the inventor. 1 am not for de- 
claring war against every man that appears not so warm as 

myself: Difference of constitution, temper, habit of speak- 
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iDg, and many other things will go a great way in fixing dre 
outward character of a mao, yet Simple honesty may r^ 
main at bottom. Some men have naturally a military turn, 
and can brave hardships and the risk of life with a cheerfol 
bice ; others have not ; no skyery appears to them so great 
as the fatigue of arms, and no terror so powerful as that of 
personal danger : W)iat can we say ? We cannot alter na- 
ture, neither ought we to punish the son because the father 
begot him in a cowardly mood. However, I believe most 
men have more courage than they know of, and that a little 
at first is enough to begin with. I knew the time when I 
thought that the whistling of a cannon ball would have 
frightened me almost to death : but I have since tried it, and 
find I can stand it with as Ktde disconposure, and I believe, 
with a much easier conscience than your lordship. The 
same dread would return to me again were I in your situa- 
tion, for my solemn belief of your cause is, that it is hellish 
and damnable, and under that conviction every thinking 
man's heart must fail him. 

From a concern that a good cause should be dishonored by 
the least disunion among us, I said in my former paper. No. L 
'^ That diould the enemy now be expelled, I wish, with all 
the sincerity of a Christian, that the names of whig and tory 
might never more be mentioned," but there is a knot of 
men among us of such a venomous east, that they will not 
admit even one's good wishes to act in their favor. Instead 
of rejoicing that Heaven had, as it were, providentially pre- 
served this city from plunder and destttiction, by deliveriag 
so great a part of the enemy into our hands with so litde ef- 
fusion of blood, they stubbornly affected to disbelieve it till 
within an hour, nay, half an hour, of the prisoners arriving;, 
and the Quakers put forth a testimony, dated 30th of De- 
cember, signed '^ John Pemberton," declaring their attach- 
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ment to the British goFernmeut.'^ These mea are contin- 
uaJly harping on the great sin of our bearing arms, but the 
king of Britain may lay waste the world in blood and fam«- 
ine, and they, poor fallen souls, have nothing to say. 

In some future paper I intend to distinguish between the 
different kind of persons who have been denominated to- 
ries ; for this I am clear in, that all are not so who have 
been called so, nor all men whigs who were once thought 
so ; and as I mean not to conceal the name of any true 
friend when there shall be occasion to mention him, neither 
will I that of an enemy who ought to be known, let his rank, 
station or religion be what it may. Muchrpains have been 
taken by some to set your lordship's private character in an 
amiable light, but as it has chiefly been done by men who 
know nothing about you, and who are no ways remarkable 
for their attachment to us, we have no just authority for be- 
lieving it George the third was imposed upon us by the 
same arts, but TIME, at length, has done him justice, and 
the same fate may probably attend your lordship. Your 
avowed purpose here, is to kill, conquer, plunder, pardon, 
and enslave ; and the ravages of your army through the 
Jerseys have been marked with as much barbarism as if 
you had openly professed yourself the prince of ruffians ; 
Bot even the appearance of humanity has been preserved 

*I have ever been careful (Of charging offences upon whole soci- 
eties of men, but as the paper referred to is put forth by an unknown ' 
set of men, who claim to Uiemselves the right of representing the 
whole ; and while the whole society of Quakers admit its validity 
by a silendlickiiowledgement, it is impossible that any distinction 
can be made by the public ; and the more so, because the New- 
York paper of the 30th of December, printed by permission of our 
enemies, says that ** the Quakers begin to speak openl^of their 
attachment to the British constitution." We are certain that we 
have many friends among them, and wak to know them. 
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either on the march or the retreat of your troops ; no gen- 
eral order that I could ever learn, has ever been issued to 
prevent or even forbid your troops from robbery, wherever 
they came, and the only instance of justice, if it can be 
caJlec^such, which has distinguished you for impartiality, is, 
that you treated and plundered all alike ; what could not be 
carried away lias been destroyed, and mahogany furniture 
has been deliberately laid on the fire for fuel, rather than 
the men should be fatigued with cutting wood^. There 
was a time when the whigs confided much in your suppo- 
•^ed candor, and the tories rested themselves in your favor ; 
the experiment%have now been made, and failed ; in ev- 
ery town, nay every cottage, in the Jerseys, where your arms 
have been; is a testimony against, you. How you may rest 
under this sacrifice of character I know not, but this 1 know, 
that you sleep and rise with the daily curses of thousands 
upon you ; perhaps the misery which the tories have suffered 
by your proffered mercy may give them some'claim to their 
country's pity, and be ki the end the best favor you could 
ahevf them. 

In a folio general-order book belonging to colonel RboPs 
battalion, taken at Trenton, and now in the possession of the 
council of safety for this state, the following barbarous order 
18 frequently repeated, '* His excellency the commander in 
chief orders, that all inhabitants who shall be found with 
arms, not having an officer with them, shall be immediately 
taken and hung up." How many you may thus bave pri- 
vately sacrificed we know not, and the actx>ant can only be 

* As some people may doubt the truth of such watttolPae8tnictio% 
I think it necessary to inform, that one of the people called Qua- 
kers, wko lives at Trenton, gave me this information at the house 
of Mr. Michael Hutchinson (one of the same profession) who lives 
near Trenton ferry, on the Pennsylvania side, Mr. Hutchinson be- 
ing pre8ep^ 
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settled in another world. If our treatment of prisoners, in 
order to distress them to enlist into your infernal service, i$ 
not to be equalled by any instance In Europe. Yet this is 
tlie humane Lord Howe and his brother, whom the tories 
and their three quarter kindred the Quakers, or some of 
them at least, have been holding up for patterns of jus<* 
tice and mercy ! 

A bad cause will ever be supported by bad means, and 
bad men, and whoever will be at the pains of examining 
strictly into things, will find that one and the same spirit of 
bppression and impiety, more or less, governs thrjiugh youf 
whole party in both countries : Not many days ago I acci- 
dentally fell in company with a person of this city, noted 
for espousing your cause, and on my remarking to him, 
^•'that it appeared clear to me, by the late providential turn 
of afiairs, that GOD Almighty was visibly on our side,'' he 
replied^ " We care not for that, you may have HIM, and 
welcome ; if we have but enough of the devil on our side 
we shall do." However carelessly this might be spoken 
matters not, 'tis still the insensible principle that directs 
all your conduct, and will at last most assuredly deceive and 
ruin you. 

If ever a nation was mad and foolish, blind to its own in- 
terest and bent on its own destruction, it is Britain. There 
are such things as national sins, and though the punishment 
of individuals may be reserved to another world, national 
punishment can only be inflicted in this world. Britain, as 
a nation, is in my inmost belief the greatest and most un- 
grateful offender against GOD on the face of the whole 
earth : Blessed with all the comme^e she could wish for, 
and furnished by a vast extension of dominion, with the 
means of civilizing both the eastern and western world, she 
has made no other use of both than proudly to idolize her 
own, " Thunder," and rip up the bowels of whole countries 
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for what she could get ; — ^like Alexander she has made war 
her sport| and inflicted misery for prodigality sake. The 
blood of India is not yet repaid, nor the wretchedness of 
Africa yet requited. Of late she has enlarged her list of 
national cruellies, by her butcherly destruction of the Ca- 
ribbs of St. Vincents, and in returning an answer by the 
sword to the meek prayer for " Peace^ liberty and safety,'*^'' 
These are serious things, and whatever a foolish tyrant, a 
debauched court, a trafficking legislature or a blinded people 
may think, the national account with Heaven must some 
day or other be settled: All countries have sooner or later 
been called to their reckoning; the proudest empires have 
sunk when the balance was struck; and Britain, like an in- 
dividuJil penitent, must undergo her day of sorrow, and the 
sooner it happens to her the better. As I wish it over, i 
wish It to come, but withal wish that it may be as light as 
possible. 

Perhaps your lordship has no taste for serious things; by 
your connections in England I should suppose not : There- 
fore I shall drop this part of the subject, and take it up in a 
line in which you will better understand me. 

By what means, may I ask, do you expect to conquer 
America ? If you could not effect it in the summer, when 
our army was less than yours, nor in the winter when we 
had none, how are you to do it f In point of generalship 
you have been outwitted, and in point of fortitude outdone ; 
your advantages turn out to your loss, and show us that it is 
in our power to ruin you by gifts : Like a game of drafts, 
we can move out of one square to let you come in, in order 
that we may afterwards take two or three for one ; and as 
we can aiways keep a dpuble corner for ourselves, we can 
always prevent a total defeat. You cannot be so insensible, 
as not to see that we have two to one the advantage of you, 
becap«ie we conquer by a drawn game, and you lose by it* 
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Burgoyne might have taught your lordship this knowledge ; 
he has been long a student in the doctrine of chances. 

I have no other idea of conquering countries than by 
subduing the armies which defend them : Have you done 
this, or can you do this ? If you have not, it would be civil 
in you to let your proclamations alone for the present ; oth- 
erwise, you will ruin more tories by your grace and favor 
than you will whigs by your arms. 

Were you to obtain possession of this city, you would 
not know what to do with it more than to plunder it. To 
hold it in the manner you hold New- York, would be an ad- 
ditional dead weight upon your hands ; and if a general 
conquest is your object, you had better be without the city 
than with it. When you have defeated all our armies, th^ 
cities will fall ioto your hands of themselves ; but to creep 
into them in the manner you got into Princetown^ Trenton, 
&:c. is like robbing an orchard in the night before the fruit 
be ripe, and running away in the morning. Your experi- 
ment in the Jerseys is sufficient to teach you that you have 
something more to do than barely to get into other people's 
houses ; and your new converts, to whom you promised all 
manner of protection, and seduced into new guilt by par- 
doning them from their former virtues, must begin to have a 
vcfry contemptible opinion both of yeur power and you pol- 
icy. Your authority in the Jerseys is now reduced to the 
small circle whrch your army occupies, and your proclama- 
tion is no where else seen unless it be to be laughed at. 
The miglity subduers of the continent are retreated into a 
nutshell, and the proud forgivers or our^ins are fled from 
those they came to pardon ; and all this at a time when they 
were dispatching vessel after vessel to England with the great 
news of every day. In short, you have managed your Jer- 
sey expedition so very dextrously that the dead only 
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are conquerors, because none will dispute the ground wit^ 
them. 

In all the wars you have fornjerly beep concerned in, you 
had only armies to contend with ; in this case you have 
both an army and a country to combat with. In former 
wars, the countries followed the fate of their capitals ; Cana- 
da fell with Quebec, and Minorca with Port Mahon or St. 
Philips ; by subduing those, the conquerors opened a way 
jnto, and became masters of the country ? Here it is other- 
wise ; if you get possession of a city here, you are obliged 
to shut yourselves up in it, and can make no other use of it, 
than to spend your country's n^oney in. This is all the ad* 
vantage you have drawn from New- York ; and you would 
draw less from Philadelphia, becapse it requires more force 
to keep it, and is much farther from th^ sea. A pre]tty figure 
you and the tories would cut in this city, with a rivpr full of 
ice, and a town full of fire ; for the imoiediate consequence 
of your getting here would be, that you would be cannona- 
ded out again and the tories be obliged to make good the 
damage ; and this, sooner or later, will b^ the fate of New- 
York. 

I wi3h jto see the city saved, npt so much from military 
as from natural motives. 'Tis the hiding-place of women 
apd child^-en, and Lord Howe's proper business is with our 
armies. When I put all the circumstances together which 
ought to be taken, I laugh at your notion of conquering 
America. Because you lived in a little country, where ai| 
army might run over the whole in a few days, and where a 
single company of soldiers might put a multitude to the 
rout, you expected to find it the same here. It is plain tbat 
you brought over with you all the narrow notions you were 
bred up with, and imagined that a proclamation in the 
king's name was to do great things ; but Englishmen a|wajQ 
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travel for knowledge, and your Lordship, I hope, will return, 
if youveturn at all, much wiser than you came. 

We may be surprised by events we did not expect, and 
in that interval of recollection you may gain some tempora- 
ry advantage : Such was the case a few weeks ago, but we 
soon ripen again into reason, collect our strength, and while 
jou are preparing for a triumph we come upon you with a 
defeat. Such it has been, and such it would be were you 
to try it an hundred times over. Were you to garrison the 
places you might march over, in order to secure their sub- 
jection, (for remember you can do it by no other means) 
your army would be like a stream of water running to 
nothing. By the time you reached frorti New-York te 
Virginia, you would be reduced to a string of drops not ca- 
pable of hanging together; while we, by retreating from state 
to state, like a river turning back upon itself, would acquire 
strength in the same proportion as you lost it, and in the end 
be capable of overwhelming you. The countrj' in the 
fnean time would suffer, but 'tis a day of suffering, and we 
ought to expect it. What we contend for is worthy the 
affliction we may go through. If we get but bread to eat, 
and any kind of raiment to put on, we ought not only to be 
contented, but thankful. More than that we ought not to look 
for, and less than thai Heaven has not yet suffered us to 
'want^ He that would sell (lis birthright for a litte tali^ is as 
wojthless as be who sold it for porridge without salt. And 
be that would part with it for a gay coat, or a plain coat, 
•ought for ever to be a slave iq buff. What are salt, sugar 
and finery to the inestimable blessings of '^ Liberty and 
safety i*" Or what are the inconveniences of a few months 
to th^ tributary bondage of ages i 1 hie meanest peasant 
in America^ blest with these sentiments, is a happy man 
cornpared with a New York tory 5 he can eat his morsel 

mthout repining, and when fa^iias done, can sweeten it witk 
23 
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a repast of wholesome air ; he can take his child hj the 
hand and bless it, without feeling the consciousT shame of 
neglecting a parent'^ duty. 

In publishing these remarks I have several ob)ects in 
view. 

On your part they are, to expose the folly of your pre- 
tended authority as a commissioner ; the wickedness of 
your cause in general ; and the impossibility of your con- 
quering us at any rate. On the part of the public mj 
meaning is, to shew them there true and solid interest; to 
encourage them to their own good, to remove the fears and' 
falsities which bad men had spread, and weak men bad en- 
couraged ; and to excite in all men a love for union, and a 
cheerfulness for duty. 

I shall submit one more case to you respecting your 
•onquest of this country, and then proceed to new obser* 
vations : 

Suppose our armies in every part of the continent were 
immediately to disperse, every man to his home, or where 
else he might be safe, and engage lo re-assemble again on a 
certain future day ; it is clear that you w«uld then have no 
army to contend with, yet you would be as much at a loss 
in that case a^ you are now ; you would be afraid to send 
your troops in parties over the continent, either to disarm 
or prevent us from assembling, lest they should act return; 
and while you kept them together, having no army of ours 
to dispute with, you could not call it a conquest ; you might 
furnish out a pompous page in the London gazette or the 
New- York paper, but when we returned at the appointed 
time, you wotild have the same work to do you had at first. 
It has been the folly of Britain to suppose herself more 
powerful than she really is, and by that means has arrogated 
to herself a rank in the world she is not entitled to : for more 
&an this oentury past abe bai fiot been able to carry oa a 
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war without foreign assistance. In Marllforough'a eam- 
paigns, and from that day to this^ the number of German 
troops and officers assisting her have been about equal to her 
own ; ten thousand Hessians were sent to England last war 
to protect her from a French invasion ; and she would have 
cut but a poor figure in her Canadian and West-Indian ex- 
j>editions^ had not America been lavish both of her money 
and men to. help her along. The only instance in which 
jshe was engaged singly, that I can recollect, was against the 
rebellion in Scotland in forty-five and forty-six, and in that, 
out of three battles, she was twice beaten, tilt by thus redu- 
cing their numbers (as we shall yours) and takiilg a supply 
ship that was coming to Scotland with cloaths, arms, and 
money (as we have often done) she was at last enabled to 
defeat them. England was never famous by land ; her 
officers have generally been suspected of cowardice, have 
more of the air of a dancing-master than a soldier, and by 
the sample we have taken prisoners we give the preference 
to ourselves. Her strengtli of late has laid in her extrava* 
gance ; but as her finances and her credit are now low, her 
sinews in that line begin to fail fast. As a nation she is the 
poorest in Europe ; for were the whole kingdom, and all 
that is in it, to be put up to sale like the estate of a bank- 
rupt, it would not fetch as much as she owes ; yet this 
thoughtless wretch must goto war, and with the avowed de- 
sign too of making us beasts of burden, tosuppoit her in 
riot and debauchery, and to assist her afterwards in distress- 
ing those nations who are now our best friends. This in- 
gratitude 9iay suit a tory, or the unchristian peevishness of 
a fallen Quaker, but none else. 

Tis the unhappy temper of the English to be pleased 
with any war, right or wrong, be it but successful ; but they 
soon grow discontented with ill fortune^ and it is an ^ven 
chance that they are as clamorous for peace next summer, 
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eras the country. This is my creed of politics. If I liavc 
any where expressed myself overwarmly, 'tis from a fixed 
immoveable hatred 1 have, and ever bad, to cruel men and 
cruel measures. I h^ve likewise an aversion to monarchy, 
as being too debasing to the dignity of man ; but I never 
troubled others with my notions till very lately, nor ever 
published a syllable in England in my life. What I write 
is pure natura, and my pen and my soul have ever gone to- 
gether. My writings I have always given away, reserving 
only the expense of printing and paper^ and sometimes not 
even that. I never courted either fame or interest, and my 
manner of life, to those who know it, will justify what I say. 
My study is to be useful, and if your lordship loves man- 
kind as well as I do, you would, seeing you cannot conquer 
us, cast about and lend your hand towards accomplishing a 
peace. Our independence, with God's blessing, we will 
maintain against all the world ; but as we wish to avoid 
evi) ourselves^ we wish not to afflict it on others. I am nev- 
er over inquisitive into the secrets of the cabinet, but I 
have some notion, that if you neglect thd present opportu- 
nity, that it will not be in our power to make a separate 
peace with you afterwards ; for whatever treaties or alliances 
we form, we shall most faithfully abide by ; wherefore you 
may be deceived if you think you can make it with us at 
any time. A lasting independent peace is my wish, end and 
aim ; and to accomplish that, '^ / pray Qod the*^ Ameri- 
cans ^' may never be defeated, and 1 trust while they hate 
good ojffUers^ and are toeO commandedf^ and willing to b# 
C9ffimaiuled, '' that they NUYER WILL."* 
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hf the progress of politics, as in the common occurren- 
ces of life, we are not only apt to forget the ground we have 
travelled over, but frequently neglect to gather up experi- 
ence as we go. We expend, if 1 may so say, the knowl-^ 
edge of every day on the circumstances that produce it, and 
journey on in search oi new matter aud new refinements : 
But as h is pleasant, and sometimes useful, to look back even 
to the first periods of infancy, and trace the turns and 
windings through which we have passed, so we may like^ 
wise derive many advantages by halting a while in our po- 
litical career, and taking a review of the wondrous compli- 
cated labydntb of little more than yesterday. 

Truly, may we say, that never did man grow old in s* 
diort a time ! We have crowded the business of an age into 
tbe compass of a few months, and have been driven through 
such a rapid succession of things, that, for the want of leas-^ 
ure to think, we unavoidably wasted knowledge as we came, 
and have left nearly as much behind us as we brdught with 
UB : But the road is yet rich with: the fragmeDtSy and^belbre we 
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fully lose sight of them, will repay us for the trouble of 
stopping to pick them up. 

Were a man to be totally deprived of memory, he would 
be incapable of forming any just opinion ; every thing about 
him would seem a chaos; he would hstve even his own his- 
tory to ask from every one } and by not knowing how the 
world went on in his absence, he would be at a loss to know 
how it ought to go on when he recovered, or rather, return- 
ed to it again* In like man»er^ though in a less degree, a 
too great inattention to past occurrences retards and bewil- 
ders our judgment in every thing ; while on the contrary, 
by comparing what is past with what is present, we fre- 
quently hit on the true character of both, and become wise 
with very little trouble. It is a kind of countermarch, by 
which we get into the rear of time, and mark the move- 
ments and meaning of things as we make our return. 
There are certain circumstances, which, at the time of their 
happening, are kind of riddles, and as every riddle is to be 
followed by its answer, so those kind of circumstances will 
be followed by their events, and those events are always 
the true solution. A considerable space of time may lapse 
between, and unless we continue our observations from the 
one to the other, the harmony of them will pass away un* 
noticed : But tBe misfortune is, that partly from the press- 
ing necessity of some instant things, and partly from the 
impatience of our own temper?, we are frequently in such a 
hurry to make out the meaning of every thing as fast as it 
happens, that we thereby never truly understand it ; and 
not only start new difficulties to ourselves by so doing, but, 
as it were, embarrass Providence in her good designs. 

I have been civil in stating this fault on a large scale, fotf 
as it now stands, it does not appear to be levelled against 
at<y paiii^'uiar set of men ; but were it to be refined a little 
fiurtber, it might afterwards be applied to the tories with u 
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degree of striking propriety : Those men have been re- 
markable for drawing sudden conclusions from single facts. 
The least apparent mishap on our side, or the least seeming 
advantage on the part of the enemy, have determined with 
them the fate of a whole campaign. By this hasty judg- 
ment they have converted a retreat into a defeat ; n^istook 
generalship for error ; while every little advantage purpose- 
.ly given the enemy, either to weaken their stlrength by di- 
viding it, embarrass their councils by multiplying their ob- 
jects, or to secure a greater post by the surrender of a less, 
has been instantly raagoi6ed into a conquest. Thus, by 
quartering ill policy upon ill principles, they have frequent- 
ly promoted the cause they designed to injure, and injured 
that which they intended to promote. 

It is probable the campaign may open before this number 
comes from the press. The enemy have long lain idle and 
amused themselves with carrying on the war by proctama* 
tions only. While they continue their delay our strength 
increases, and were they to move to action now, it is a cir- 
cunistantial proof they have no reinforcement coming ; 
wherefore, in either case, the comparative advantage will 
be ours. Like a wounded disabled whale, they want only 
time and room to die in ; and though in the agony of their 
exit^ it may be unsafe to Jive within the flapping of their 
taiU yet every hour shortens their date and lessens their 
power of mischief. If any thing happens while this num- 
ber is in the press, it will afibrd me a subject for the last pa- 
ges of it. At present I am tired of waiting ; and as neither the 
enemy, ^or the state of polhics, have yet produced any 
thing new, I am thereby left in the field of general matter 
undirected by any striking or particular object. This Cri- 
sis, therefore, will be made up rather of variety than novel- 
ty, and consist more of things usefiil than things wonderfuL 
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The success of the cause, the unioir of ttie people, aoi 
the means of supporting and securing both, are points which 
cannot be too much attended to. He who doubts of the 
former is a desponding coward, and he who wilfully dis- 
turbs the latter is a traitor. Their characters are easily 
iixt, and under these short descriptions I leare them for 
the present. 

One of the greatest degrees of sentimental union which 
America ever knew, was in denying the right of the 
British parliament "to bind the colonies in all cases whai" 
soeverV The declaration \s in its form an Almighty 
one, and is the loftiest stretch of arbitrary power that ever 
one set of men, or one country claimed over another. 
Taxation was nothing more than the putting the declared 
right into practice ; and this failing, recourse was had to 
arms, as a means to establish both the right and the prac- 
tice, or to answer a worse purpose, i^hich Will be mention- 
ed in the course of this number. And in order to repay 
themselves the expense of an army, and to profit by their- 
own injustice, the colonie? were, by another law, declared 
to be in a state of actual rebellion, and of consequence all 
propeny therein would fall to the conquerors. 

The colonies, on their part^ FIRST, denied the right ; 
SECONDLY, they suspended the use of taxable articles, 
and petitioned against the practice of taxation : and these 
failing, they THIRDLY, defended their property by force, 
as soon as it was forcibly invaded, and in answer to the 
declaration of rebellion and non-protection, published their 
declaration of independence and right of self-protection. 

These, in a few words, are the different stages of the 
parrel ; and the parts afe so intimately and necessarily 
connected with each other as to admit of no separation. A 
person, to use a trite phrase, must be a whig or a tory in 
the lump. His feeling, as a man, may be wounded ; his 
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fibarity, as aCShristian, may be mored ; but his political 
principles must go through all the cases on one side or the 
Other. He cannot be a whig in this stage, and a tory in 
iJiat If be says he is against the united independence of 
the continent, be is to all intents and purposes against her in 
all the rest ; because THIS LAST comprehends the 
v^hole. And he may just as well say, that Britain w*a5 right 
in declaring us rebels^ right in taxing us ; and right in de- 
claring her ^^right to bind the colonies in all eases whatsoeih 
#r«" It signifies nothing what neutral ground, of his owd 
creating, he may skulk >upoD for shelter, for the quarrel in no 
stage of it hath afforded any such ground ; and either we 
or Britain are absolutely right or absolutely vfj^ong through 
.tlie whole. 

Britain, like a gamester nearly ruined, hath now put all 
losses into one bet, and is playing a desperate game for the 
total. If she wins it, she .wiii^ from me my life ; she wins 
the continent as the forfeited property of rebels ; the righl 
of taxing those that are left as reduced subjects; and the 
power of binding them slaves : And the single die which 
determines this unparalleled event is, wiietber we support our 
independence or she overturn it. This is coming .to the 
point At once. Here is the touch-stone to try men by. He 
that is not a supporter. of the indepenjifijU states o/Afnerica^ in 
the same degree that his religious and political principles 
would suffer him to support the government ojany other coun- 
try y of which he called him^self a suijtct, if, in the American 
sense of the word, A TORY ; and the instant that he endeath 
ors to bring Ijiis toryism into practice ^ he becomes A TRAI- 
TQR. The .first can only be detected by a gei\eral tes^ 
and the law hath already provided for the latter. 

It is unnatural and impolitic to admit men who would 
ro4»t up our independence to have any share in our legisla* 
jtion, either as. electors or representatives; because the sup* 
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port of our independence rests in a great measure on the 
vigor and purity of our public bodies. Would Britain, e^ea 
in time of peace, much less in war, suffer an election fo be 
carried by men who professed themselves to be her subjects 
or allow such to sit id parliament f Certainly not. 

But there are certain species of tories with wbom con- 
science *or principle hath nothing to do, and who are so 
from avarice only. Some of the first fortunes in the con- 
tinent, on the part of the whigs, are staked on the issue of 
our present measures. And shall disaffection only be rewar- 
ded with security f Can any thing be a greater inducement 
to a miserly man, than the hope of making his mammon 
safe ? And though the scheme be fraught with every charac- 
ter of folly, yet, so long as he supposes, that by doing notfa* 
ing materially criminal against America on one part, and by 
expressing his private disapprobation against independence 
as palliative with the enemy on the other part, he stands 
thereby in a safe line between both, while, I say, this ground 
be suffered to remain, craft and the spirit of avarice will 
point it out, and men will not be wanting to fill up this most 
contemptible of all characters. 

These men, ashamed to own the sordid cause from 
whence their disafiection springs, add thereby meanness to 
meanness, by endeavoring to shelter themselves under the 
mask of hypocrisy; that is, they had rather be thoi^ht to 
be tories from some kindof principle^ than tories by having 
no principle at all. But till such time as they can show 
some real reason, natural, political or conscientious, on which 
their objections to independence are founded, we are not 
obliged to give them credit for being tories of the first 
stamp, but must set them down as tories of the last 

In the second number of the Crisis 1 endeavored to shew 
the impossibility of the enemy making any conquest of 
America, that nothing was wanting on our part but patieace 
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aod perseverance, and that, with these virtue^, our success, 
as far as human specubtion could discern, seemed as cer« 
tain as fate. But as there are many among us, who, influ- 
enced by others, have regularly gone back from the princi- 
ples they once held, in proportion as we have gone forward ; 
and as it is the unfortunate lot of many a good man to live 
within the neighborhood of disaffected ones ; I shall there- 
fore, for the sake of confirming the one and recovering the 
other, endeavor, in the space of a page or two, to go over 
3ome of, the leading priqciples in support of independence. 
It is a ,mucb pleasanter task to prevent vice than to punish 
,it ; and however our tempers may be gratified by resent- 
mept, or our national expenses eased by forfeited estates, 
jiarmony and friendship is nevertheless the happiest coodi- 
.^ion a country can be hle3t with. 

The principal arguments in support of independence 
(inay be comprehended under the four fqllowing heads. 

Fiiiit, — The natural right of the continent to iodepead- 
,0|ice. 

Secondly, — ^Her interest in being independent 

Thirdly,' — The necessity, — and 

Fourthly,-— The moral ad^vantages arising therefrom. 

I. The natural right of the continent to independence, 
is a point which never yet was called in question. It wiB 
not admit of a debate. To deny such ^ right, woi;ild be a 
kind of 4-theism against nature x A.nd the best answer to 
such an objection would be^ *^The fool hath said in h%$ 
hearty ihere is no 0(m{." 

li. The interest of the continent in being independent is 

,a point as clearly Yight 913 the former. America, by her 

.own internal industry, ^nd unknown to all the powers of 

Europe, was at the beginning of the dispute, arrived at a 

pitch of grefitne3s, trade and population, beyond which it 

was the interest of Britain not to sufier her tp pass, lest she 
24 
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should grow too powerful to be kept subordinate. She be* 
gan to view this countrjr with the same uneasy malicious 
eye, with which a covetous guardian would view his ward 
whose estate he had been enriching himself by for twenty 
years, and saw him just arriving at manhood. And Amer- 
ica owes no more to Britain for her present maturity, than 
the ward would to his guardian for being twenty-one years 
of age. That America hath flourished at the time she was 
under the government of Britain, is true ; but there is eve- 
ry natural reason to believe, that had she been an indepen- 
dent country from the first settlement thereof, uncontrol- 
led by any foreign power, free to make her own laws, regu- 
late and encourage her own commerce, she had by this 
time been of much greater worth than now. The case is 
simply this. The first settlers in the different colonies were 
left to shift for themselv(BS, unnoticed and unsupported by 
any European government; but as the tyranny and persecu- 
tion of the old world daily drove numbers to the new, and 
as by the favor of Heaven on their industry and persever- 
ance, they grew into importance, so, in a like degree, ihey 
became an object of profit to the greedy eyes of Europe. 
It was impossible in this state of infancy, however thriving 
and promising, that they could resist the power of any 
armed invader that should seek to bring them xinder bis au- 
thority. In this situation Britain thought it worth her while 
to claim them, and the continent received and acknowledg- 
ed the claimer. It was, in reality, of no very great impor- 
tance who was her master, seeing that from the force and 
ambition of the different powers of Europe she must, till 
she acquired strength enough to assert her own right, ac- 
knowledge some one. As weU, perhaps, Britain as anoth- 
er ; and it might have been as well to have been under the 
States of Holland as any. The same hopes of engrossing 
and profiting by her trade, by not oppressing it toe much, 
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would have operated alike with any master, and produced 
to the colonies the same effects. The clamor of protection 
likewise, was all a farce ; because, in order to make that 
protection necessary, she must first, by her own quarrels 
create us enemies. Hard terms, indeed ! 

To know whether it be the interest of the continent to 
be independent, we need only ask this easy, simple ques* 
tion : Is it the interest of a rnan to be a boy all his life ? 
The answer to one will be the answer to both. America 
hath been one continued scene of legislative contention: 
from the first king's representative to the last; and this was 
unavoidably founded in the natural opposition of interest 
between the old country and the new. A governor sent 
from England, or receiving his authority therefrom, ought 
never to have been considered in any other light than that 
of a genteel commissioned spy, whose private business was 
information, and his public business a kind of civilized op- 
pression. In the first of these characters he was to watch 
the tempers, sentiments and disposition of the people, the 
growth of trade, and the increase of private fortunes ; and 
in the latter, to suppress, all such acts of the assemblies, 
however beneficial to the people, which did not directly 
or indirectly throw some increase of power or profit into 
the hands of those who sent him. 

America, till now, could never, be called a frtt country ^ 
because her legislation depended on the will of a man three 
thousand miles distant, whose interest was in opposition to 
ours, and who, by a single "no^" could forbid what law he 
pleased. 

The freedom of trade, likewise^ is, to a trading country 
an article of such vast importance, that the principal source 
of wealth depends upon it ; and it is impossible that any 
country can flourish, as it otherwise might do, whose com- 
merce is engrossed;, cramped and fettered by the laws and 
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mandates of another-— yet these evils, and more than t caa 
here innumerate, the continent has suffered by being under 
the gorernment of Great-Britain. By ah independence 
we cleaif the whole at once— put an end to the business 
of unanswerable petitions and fruitless remonstrances — ex- 
change Britain for Europe— shake hands with the world-*- 
live at peace with mankind — and trade to any market where 
we best can buy and sell. 

III. The necessity, likewise of being independent, even 
before it was declared, became so evident and important, 
that the continent ran the risk of being ruined every day 
she delayed it. There were reasons to believe that Brit- 
ain would endeavour to make an European matter of it, and 
rather than lose the whole, would dismember it like Po- 
land, and dispose of her several claims to the highest bid- 
der. Genoa, failing in her attempts to reduce Corsica, made 
a sale of it to the French, and such traf&cs have been com- 
mon in the old world. We had at that time no Ambassa- 
dor in any part of Europe, to counteract h^r negociations, 
and by th^it means she had the range of every foreign court 
uncontradicted on our part. We even knew nothing of the 
treaty for the Hessians till it was conchided, and the troops 
ready to embark. Had we been independent before, we 
bad probably prevented her obtaining them. We had no 
credit abroad, because of our rebellious dependency. Oar 
ships could claim no protection in foreign poi ts, because we 
affi)rded them no justifiable reason for granting it to us. The 
calling ourselves subjects, and at the same time fighting 
against the power we acknowledge, was a dangerous pre- 
cedent to all Europe. If the grievances justified our ta- 
kfaig up arms, they justified our separation ; if they did not 
justify our separation, neither could they justify our taking 
up arras. All Europe was interested in reducing ns as reb- 
els, and all Europe (or the greatest part at least) is interes- 
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ted in supporting us as independent states. At home oigr 
condition was still worse : Our currency had no foundation 
and the fall of it would have ruined whig and tory alike.. 
We had no other law than a kin^ pf moderated passign ; np 
other civil power than an honest moh ; and no other protec* 
tion than the temporary attachment of one man to another. 
Had Independence beep delayed a few months longer, this, 
continent would have been plunged into irrecoverable con- 
fusion : Some violent for it, some against it, till in the gen- 
eral cabal the rich would have been ruined, ^nd the poor 
destroyed. It is to independence that every tory owes the 
present safety he lives in ; for by that, and that onJy^ we 
emerged from a state of dangerous suspense, ai^d bcQame a 
regular people.. 

The necessity likewise of being independent, bad there 
been po rupture between Britain and America, would in a 
little time have brought one on. The encreasing impor- 
tance of commerce, the weight and perplexity of legisla- 
tion, and the entangled state of European politics^ would 
daily have shown to the oontinen.t the impossibility of con- 
tinuing subordinate ; for, after the coolest reflections on th^ 
matter, this must be allowed, that Britain was too jealous of 
America, to govern it jusdy ; too ignorant of it, to govera 
it well ; and too distant from it, to govern it at all. 

rV. But, what weigh most with all men of serious r^flec-*' 
tion are the MORAL ADVANTAGES arising from inde- 
pendency : War and desolation are become th.e ^des of 
the old world } and America neither could, nor can be un- 
cler the government of B.ritain without becoming a shaver 
of her guilt, and a partner in all the dismal commerce of 
death. The spirit of duelling, extended on a national scale 
is a proper character for European wars. They have selr 
dom any other motive than pride, or any other object than 

faa}e« The conquerors and tho conquered are generally 

*4* 
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ruined alike, and the chief difibrenoe at last is, that the one 
marches home with his honors>and the other without them* 

Tis the natural temper of the English to fight for a feath- 
er, if they suppose thatjeather to be an affront ; and Amer* 
ica, without the right of asking why, must have abetted in 
every quarrel and abided by its fate. It is a shocking situ- 
ation to live in, that one country must be brought into all 
the wars of another, whether the measure be right or wrong 
or whether she will or not ; yet this, in the fullest extent, 
was, and ever would be, the unavoidable consequence of 
the connection. Surely! the Quakers forgot their own 
principles, when in their late testimony they called this con-- 
neeiifm with these military and ipiserable appendages hang* 
ing to it, ^^Tke happy canttUution.^* 

Britain, for centuries past, has been nearly fifty years out 
of every hundred at war with some power or other. It 
certainly ought to be a conscientious as well as political 
consideration with America, not to dip her hands in the 
bloody work of Europe. Our situation affords us a re- 
treat from their cabals, and the present happy union of the 
states bids fair for extirpating the future use of arms from 
one quarter of the world ; yet such have been the irreli- 
gious politics of the present leaders of the Quakers, that, 
for the sake of they scarce knew what, they would cut off 
every hope of such a blessing by tying this continent to 
Britain, like Hector to the chariot wheel of Achilles, to be 
dragged through all the miseries of endless European 
wars. 

The connection, viewed from this ground, is distressing 
to every man who has the feelings of humanity. By having 
Britain for our master, we became enemies to the greatest 
^art of Europe, and they to us ; and the consequence was 
war inevitable. By being our own masters, independent of 
any foreign one, we t)ave Europe for Qiir friend^; aqd the 
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prospect of an endless peace among ourselves. Those who 
were advocates for the British government over these colo- 
nies, were obliged to limit both their arguments and their 
ideas to the period of an European peace only : The mo- 
ment Britain became plunged in war, every supposed coo^ 
venience to Us vanished away, and all we could hope for 
was not to be ruined. Could this be a desirable condition 
for a young country to be in ? 

Had the French pursued their fortune immediately after 
the defeat of Braddock last war this city and province had 
then experienced the woful calamities of being a British sub- 
ject. A scene of the same kind might happen again ; for 
America, considered as a subject to the crown of Britain, 
would ever, have l>een the seat of war and the bone of con- 
tention between the two powers. 

On the whole, if the future expulsion of arms from one 
quarter of the world be a desirable object to a peaceable 
man ; — if the freedom of trade to every part of it can engage 
the attention of a man of business ; — ^if the support or fall 
of millions of currency can effect our interest; — if the en- 
tire possession of estates, by cutting off the lordly claims 
of Britain over the soil, deserves the regard of land- 
ed property } — and if the right of making our own laws, 
uncontrolled by royal or ministerial spies or mandates, he 
worthy our care as frdemen ;— then are all men interested 
in the support of independence ; and may he that supports 
it not, be driven from the blessing, and live unpitied beneath 
the servile sufferings of scandalous subjection ! 

We have been amused with the tales of ancient wonders; 
we have read, and wept over, the histories of other nations; 
applauded, censured or pitied, aa their cases afiected us. — > 
The fortitude and patience of the sufferers — ^the justness of 
their caus6»-— the weight of their oppressions and oppres- 
8ors--^tbe object to be saved or lost---'With all the conse^^ 
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quences of a defeat or a conquest — hav^, In the hour of 
sympathy, bewitched our hearts and chained it to tlieir fate : 
But where is the t)ower that ever made war upon petition- 
ers ? Or where is the war on which a world was staked till 
now ? 

We may not, perhaps, be wise enough to make all the a<!^ 
vantages we ought of our independence ; but they are, nev- 
ertheless, marked and presented to us with every character 
of GREAT and GOOD, and worthy the hand of Him who 
sent th^m. I look through the present trouble to a time of 
tranquillity, when, we shall have it in our power to set an ex- 
ample of peace to all tbe^ world* Were the Quakers really 
impressed and influenced by the quiet principlei^ they pro- 
fess to hold^ they would, however they might disapprove 
the means, be the first of all men to approve of INDEr 
PENDENCE, because^ by separating fr6m the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah^ it affords an opportunity, never giv- 
en to man before, of carrying their favorite principle of 
peace into general practice, by establishing governments 
that shall hereafter exist without wars* Oh ye fallen, cring- 
ing priest and Pembertoi^rridden people ! what^ more can 
we say of ye than that a religious Quaker is a valuable 
character, and a political Quaker a real Jesuit. 

Having thus gone over some of the principal points in 
support of independence, I must now request the reader to 
return back with me to the period when it first began to be 
a public doctrine, and to examine the progress it has made 
among the various cl^^es of men. The era I mean to be- 
gin at, is the breaking out of hostilities, April 19tb 1775. 
Until this event happened, the continent seemed to view the 
dispute as a kind of law^suit for a matter of right, litigating 
between the old country and the new ; and she felt the same 
kind and degree of horror, as if she had seen an oppressive 
plaintififi at the head of a band of ruffians, enter the couil, 
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while the cause was before it, and put the judge, the jury^ 
the defendant and his counsel to the sword. Perhaps a 
more heartfelt convulsion never reached a country with the 
satne degree of power and rapidity before, and never may 
again. Pity for the sufferers, mitt with indignation at th^ 
violence and heightened with apprehensions of undergoing 
the same fate, made the affair of Lexington the affair of the 
continent. Every part ofitfett the shock, and all vibrated 
together. A general promotion of sentiment took place : 
Those who had drank deeply info whiggish principles, that is, 
the right and necessity not only of opposing, but wholly set- 
ting aside the power of the crown as soon as it became prac- 
tically dangerous (for in theory it was always so) stept into 
the first stage of independence ; while another class of 
whigs, equally sound in principle, but not so Sanguine in en- 
terprize, attached themselves the stronger to the cause and 
fell close in with the rear of the former; their partition was 
a mere point. Numbers of the moderate men, whose chief 
fault, at that timej arose from their entertaining a better opin- 
ion of Britain than she deserved, convinced now of xheit 
mistake, gave her up and publicly declared themselves good 
whigs. While the tories, seeing it was no longer a laughing 
matter, either sunk into silent obscurity, or contented them- 
selves with coming forth and abusing General Gage : Not a 
single advocate appeared to justify the action of that day ; 
it seemed to appear to every one with the same magnitude, 
struck every one with the same force, and created in every 
one the same abhorrence. From this period we may date 
the growth of independence. 

If the many circumstances, which happened at this me- 
morable time, be taken in one view, and compared with 
each othen, they will justify a conclusion which seems not 
to be attended to, 1 mean a fixt design in the king and min- 
istry of driving America into arms, in order that they might 
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be furnished with a pretence for seizing the whole continent, 
as the immediate property of the crown. A noble plunder 
for hungry courtiers ! 

It ought to be remembered, that the first petition from 
the congress was at this time unanswered on the part of the 
British king. That the motion, called lord North's motion 
of the 20th February, 1775, arrived in America the latter 
end of March. This motion was to be laid by the several 
governors, then in being, before the assembly of each prov- 
ince ; and the first assembly before which it was laid, was 
the assembly of Pennsylvania in May followmg. This be- 
ing a just state of the case, I then ask, why were hostilities 
commenced between the time of passing the resolve in the 
house of commons, of the 20th of February^ and the time 
of the assemblies meeting to deliberate upon it ? Degrading 
and infamous as that motion was, there is, nevertheless, 
reason to believe that the king and his adherents were afraid 
the colonies would agree to it, and lest they should, took ef- 
fectual care they should not, by provoking them with hostil- 
ities in the interim. They had not the least doubt at that 
time of conquering America at one blow ; and what they 
expected to get by a conquest being infinitely greater than 
iany thing they could hope to get either by taxation or ac- 
commodation, they seemed determined to prevent even the 
possibility of hearing each other, lest America should dis- 
app(Hnt their greedy hopes of the whole, by listening even 
to their own terms. On the one hand they refused to bear 
the petition of the continent, and on the other hand took ef- 
fectual care the continent should not hear them. 

That the motion of the 20th of February and the orders 
for commencing hostilities were both concerted by the same 
person or persons, and not the latter by General Gage^ as 
was falsely imagined at first, is evident from an extract of a 
letter of his to administration, read among other papers in 
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the house of commons ; in which he informs his masters, 
That though their idea of his disarming certain counties 
was a right one^ yet it required him to he master of the 
country, in order to enable him to execute it. This was pri- 
or to the commencement of hostilities, and consequently 
before the motion of the 20th of February could be delib- 
erated on by the several assemblies.- 

Perhaps it. may be asked, why was the motion past, if 
there was at the same time a plan to aggravate the Ameri- 
cans not to listen to it ? Lord North assigned one reason 
himself, which was, a hope of dividing them. This was pub- 
licly tempting them to reject it; that if, in case the injury 
of arms should fail of provoking them sufficiently, the in- 
sult of such a declaration might fill it up. But by passing 
the motion and getting it afterwards rejected in America, it 
enabled them, in their wretched idea of politics, among oth- 
er things, to hold up the colonies to foreign powers with 
every possible mark of disobedience and rebellion. They 
had applied to those powers not to supply the continent 
with arms, ammunition, &c. and it was necessary they 
should incense them against us, by assigning ou their own 
part some seeming reputable reason why. Sy dividing, it 
had a tendency to weaken the states, and likewise to perplex 
the adherents of America in England^ But the principal 
scheme, and that which has marked their character in every 
part of their conduct, was a design of precipitating the col- 
onies into a state which they might afterwards deem re- 
bellion, and under that pretence put an end to all future 
complaints, petitions or remonstrances, by seizing the whole 
at once. They bad ravaged one part of the globe, till it 
could glut them no longer; their prodigality required new 
plunder, and through the East India article TEA they hoped 
to transfer their rapine from that quarter of the world to 
this. Every designed quarrel has its pretence ; and the 



same barbarian avarice accompanied the plant to America, 
which ruined the country which produced it 

That men never tura rogues without turning foob, is a 
maxim, sponer or later unlversa^y true. The commence- 
ment of hostilities, being in the beginning of April, was, of 
all times the worst chosen; The congcejw w^re to meet the 
tenth of May fpllowing, and the distress the x^ntinent felt 
at this unparalleled outrage gave a stability . to ihat body 
which no other circumstance ,could baye done. It suppress 
sed too, all inferior debate^, and bound t^m together by a 
necessitous affection, without giving them time to dxtht up- 
on trifles. T|ie suffering likewise, softened the whole body 
of the peo^ple into a degree of pliability, which laid the 
principal foyndation-stone of union, order and government ; 
and which, at any other time, might only have fretted and 
then faded away unnoticed and unimproved : But Provi- 
dence, who best knows how to time her misfortunes as well 
as i^er imqaediate favors, chose ^b to he the tiioe: And 
who dares dispute it i 

It did AOt .seem the disposition of ^ people 9i this cri- 
sis to heap petition upon petition, while the former remain- 
ed unanswered : The measvire, however, was carried in 
congress, and a second petition was sent ; of which I shall 
only Remark, tha.t it \Ras submissiye .even to a dangerous 
fault, becausfe the prayer of it appealed solely to, what it 
called, the prerogative of the crown, while the matter in 
dispute was confessed to be cotnstitutiomd. But even this 
petidon, flattering as it was, was still not so harmonious as 
the chink of cash, and consequendy not sufficiendy grateful 
to the tyrant and his ministry. From every circumstance 
it is evident, that it was the determinaUon of the British 
court to have nothing to do with America but to conquer it 
fully and absolutely. They were certain of success, and 
the field of batde was to be the only place of treaty. I aoi 
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confident there are thousands and tens of thousands in Amer- 
ica who wonder now they should ever think otherwise ; but 
the sin of that day was the sin of civility, yet it operated 
against our present good in the same manner that a civQ 
opinion of the devil would against our future peace. 

Independence! was a doctrine scarce and rare even to- 
wards the conclusion of the year seventy-five : All our pol- 
itics had been founded on the hope or expectation of ma- 
king the matter up — a hope, which, though general on the 
side of America, had never entered the head or heart of the 
British court. Their hope was conquest and confiscation. 
Good Heavens ! ^ what volumes of thanks does America 
owe to Britain ! What infinite obligations to the tool, that 
fills with paradoxical vacancy, the throne ! Nothing but the 
sharpest essence of villainy, compounded with the strongest 
dis< illation of folly, could have produced a menstruum that 
would have effected a separation. The congress in seventy- 
four administered an abortive medicine to independence, 
by prohibiting the importation of goods, and the succeeding 
congress rendered the dose still more dangerous by on- 
tinuing it. Had independence been a settled system with 
An)erica (as Britain has advanced) she ought to have 
doubled her importation, and prohibited in some degree her 
exportation. And this single circumstance is sufficient to 
acquit America before any jury of nations of having a con- 
tinental plan of independence in view : A charge, which 
ha<j[ it been true, would liave been honorable, but is so 
grossly false, that either the amazing ignorance, or the 

wilful dishonesty, of the Brit^h court is effectually proved 
... • 

by It. 

The stecond petition like the first produced no answer ; 
it was scarcely acknowledged to be received ; the British 
court were too determined in their villainy even to act it art- 
fully^ and in their rage for conquest neglected the necessary 
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subtilties of" obtainbg it. Tbey might havp divided, dis- 
tracted and played a thousand tricks with us, had they been 
as cunning as they were cruel. 

This last indignity gave a new spring to independence. 
Those who knew the savage obstinacy of the king and the 
jobbing gambling spirit of the court predicted the fate of the 
petition, as soon as it was sent from America ; for the men 
being known, their measures were easily foreseen. As poli- 
ticians we ought not so much to ground our hope on the 
reasonableness of the thing we ask, as on the reasonable- 
ness of the person of whom we ask it ; Who would expect 
discretion from a fool, candor from a tyrant^ or justice from 
a villain ? 

As every prospect of accommodation seemed now to fail 
fast, men began to think seriously on the matter ; and their 
reason being thus stript of their false hope which had long 
encompassed it, became approachable by fair debate ; yet 
still the bulk of the people hesitated ; they startled at the 
novelty of independence, without orice considering that our 
getting into arms at 6rst was a more extraordinary novelty, 
and that all other nations had gone through the work of in- 
dependence before us They doubted, likewise, the ability 
of the continent to support it, without reflecting, that it re^ 
quired the same force to obtain an accommodation by arms 
as an independence. If the one was acquirable, the other 
was the same; because to accomplish either, it was neces- 
sary that our strength should be too great for Britain to sub- 
due; and it was too unreasonable to suppose, that with die 
power of being masters, we si|ould submit to be servants*. 

• 

*ln this state of political suspense the pamphlet Common Seme 
made its appearance, and the success it met with does not become 
me to mention. Dr. Franklin, Mr. Samuel and John Adams were 
severally spoken of as the supposed author. I had not, at that 
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Their cautioB at this time, was exceedingly misplaced 5 for 
if they were able to defend their property and m intain 
their rights by arms, they consequently were able to defend 
and support their independence ; and in proportion as these 
men saw the necessity and rightness of the measure, they 
honestly and openly declared and adopted it, and the part 
they have acted since, has done them honor, and fully es- 
tablished their characters. Error in opinion has this pecu- 
liar advantage with it, that the foremost point of the contrary 
ground may at any time be reached by the sudden exertion 
of a thought ; and it frequently happens in sentimental dif- 
ferences that some striking circumstance, or some forcible 
reason, quickly conceived, will effect in an instant what 
neither argument nor example could produce in an ac^e. . 

I find it impossible in the small compass I am limited to, 
to trace out the progress which independence has made on 
the minds of the different classes of nien, and the several 
reasons by which they were moved. With some, it was a 

time, the pleasure either of personally knowing or being known 
to the two last gentlemen. The favor of Dr. Franklin's friendship 
I possessed in England, and my introduction to this part of the 
world was through his patronage* I happened, when a schoolboy, 
to pick up a pleasing natural history of Virginia, and my inclina- 
tion from that day of seeing the western side of the Atlantic nev- 
er left me. In October, seventy-five, Dr. Franklin proposed giv- 
ing me such materials as were in his hands, towards completing 
a history of the present transactions, and seemed desirous of hav- 
ing the first volume out the next spring. I had then formed the 
outlines of Common Sense, and finished nearly the first part ; and 
as I supposed the Doctor's design in getting out a history, was to 
open the new year with a new system, I expected to surprise him 
with a production on that subject, much earlier than he thought of; 
and without informing him of what f was doing, got it ready for 
the press as fast as I conveniently could, and sent him the first 
pamphlet that was printed off. 
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passionate abhorence against the king of England and hLc 
ministry, as a set of savages and brutes ; and these men, 
governed by the agony of a wounded mind, were for trust- 
ing every thing to hope and Heaven, and bidding defiance 
at once. With others, it was a growing conviction that the 
scheme of the British court was to create, ferment.and drive 
on a quarrel for the sake of confiscated plunder : Men of 
this cast ripened into independence in proportion as the 
evidence increased. While a third class, conceived it was 
the true interest of America, internally and externally, to 
be her own master, gave their support to independeDce, 
step by step, as they saw her abilities to maintain it enlarge. 
With many, it was a compound of all these reasons ; while 
those who were too callous to be reached by either, remain- 
ed, and still remain tories. 

The legal necessity of being independent, with several 
collateral reasons, is pointed out in an elegant, masterly 
manner, in a charge to the g'-and jury for the district of 
Charleston, by the Hon. William Henry Drayton, Esq. 
chief justice of South-Carolina. This, performance, and 
the address of the convention of New-York, are pieces, in 
my bumble opinion, of the first rank in America. 

The principal causes why independence has not been so 
universally supported as it ought, ^efear and indolence^ and 
the causes why it has been opposed, are, avarice^ dotenright 
vUliany^ and lust of personal power. There is not such a 
being in America, as a tory from conscience ; some secret 
defect or other is interwoven in th» character of all those, 
be they men or women, who can look with patience on the 
brutality, luxury and debauchery of the British court, and 
the violations of their army here. A woman's virtue must 
sit very lightly on her who can even hint a favorable senti- 
ment in their behalf. It is remarkable that the whole race 
ef prostitutes in New York were tories ; and the schemes for 
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sapporting the tory cause, in this city, for which several are 
oow in goal, and ooe banged, were concerted and carried 
on in common bawdy-houses, assisted by those who keep 
them. 

The connection between vice and meanness is a fit object 
for satire, but when the satire is a fact, it cuts with the irre- 
sistible power of a diamond. If a Quaker, in defence of 
his just rights, his property and the chastity of his house, 
takes up a musket, he is expelled the meeting : but the 
present king of England, who seduced and took into keep- 
ing a sister of their society, is reverenced and supported 
with repeated testimonies, while the friendly noodle from 
whom she was taken (and who is now in this city) contin- 
ues a drudge in the service of bis rival, as if proud of be- 
ing cuckolded by a creature called a king. 

Our support and success depend on such a variety of 

men and circumstances, that every one, who does but Wish 

well, is of some use : There are men who have a strange 

awkwardness to arms, yet have hearts to risk every shilling 

in the cause, or in support of those who have better talents 

for defending it. Nature in the arrangement of mankind, 

has fitted some for every service in life : Were all soldiers, 

all would starve and go naked, and were none soldiers, all 

would be slaves. As disaffection to independence is the 

badge of a tory, so affection to it is the mark of a whig ; and 

the diflferent services of the whigs down from those who 

nobly contributed every thing, to those who have nothing to 

render but their wishes, tend all to the same centre, though 

with different degrees of ment and ability. The larger we 

rnake the circle, the more we shall harmoniize, and the 

stronger we shall be. All we want to shut out, is disaflfec- 

tion, and, that excluded^ we must accept from each other 

such duties as we are best fitted to bestow. A narrow sys-* 

tem of politics, like a narrow system of religion, is calcula- 

26* 
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ted only to sour the temper^ apd live at variance with man- 
kind. 

All we want to know in America is simply this, who is for 
independence, and who is not f Those who are for it, will 
support it, and the remainder will undoubtedly see the 
reasonableness of their paying the charges ; while those 
who oppose or seek to betray it, must expect the more 
rigid fate of the gaol and the gibbet. There is a bastard 
kind of generosity, which, by being extended to all men, is 
as fatal to society, on one hand, as the want of true generos- 
ity is on the other* A lax m^anner of administering justice, 
falsely termed moderation, has a tendency both to dispirit 
public virtue, and promote the growth of public evils. Had 
the late committee of safety taken cognizance of the last 
testimony of the Quakers, and proceeded against such de- 
linquents as were concerned therein, they had, probably 
prevented the treasonable plans Which have been concerted 
since. When one villain is suffered to escape, it encoura- 
ges another to proceed, either from a hope of escaping like- 
wise^ or an apprehension that we dare not punish. It has 
been a matter of general surprise, that no notice was taken 
of the incendiary publication of the Quakers, of the 20th of 
November last : A publication evidently intended to pro- 
mote sedition and treason, and encourage the enemy, who 
were then within a day's march of this city, to proceed on 
and possess it. I h^re present the reader with a menlorial, 
which was laid before the board of safety a few days after 
the testimony appeared. Not a member of that board, that 
I conversed with, but expressed the highest detestation of 
the perverted principles and conduct of the Quaker junto, 
and ths^t the board would take the matter up ; notwithstand- 
ing which, it was suffered to pass away unnoticed, to the en- 
.^i^ourageraent of new acts of ^treason, the general danger of. 
the cause, and the disgrace of the state. 
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To the honorable the council of safety of the state of Paw- 

sylvania. 

At a meeting of a reputable number of the inhabitants of 
the city of Philadelphia, impressed with a proper sense 
of the justice of the cause which this continent is enga- 
ged in, and animated with a generous fervor for support* 
ing the sam^^ it was resolved, that the following be laid 
before the board of safety : 

" We profess liberality of sentiment to all men ; with this 
distinction only, that those who do not deserve it, would be- 
come wise and seek to deserve it. We hold the pure doc- 
trine of universal liberty of conscience, and conceive it our 
duty to endeavor to secure that sacred right to others, as. 
well as to defend it for ourselves; for we undertake not to 
judge of the religious rectitude of tenets, but leave the 
whole matter to Him who made us. 

" We persecute no man, neither will we abet in the per- 
secution of any man for religion's sake; our common relation 
to others, being that of fellow-citizens and fellow-subjects 
of one civil community ; and in this line of connection we 
hold out the right hand of fellowship to all men. But we 
should conceive ourselves to be unworthy members of the 

FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES OF AMER- 
ICA, were we unconcernedly to see or suffer any treason- 
able wound, public or private, directly or indirectly, to be 
given against the peace and safety of tlie same. We en- 
quire not into the rank of the offenders, nor their religious 
persuasion ; we have no business with either, our part being., 
only to find them out, and exhibit them to justice. 
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" A printed paper, dated the 20th of November, and 
signed ^^ John Pemberton^^^ whom we suppose to be an irf- 
habitant of this city, has lately been dispersed abroad, a 
copy of which accompanies this. Had the framers and 
publishers of that paper conceived it their duty, to exhort 
the youth, and others, of their society, to a patient subrnissinn 
under the present trying visitations, and humbly to wait the 
event of Heaven towards them, they had therein ,shewn a 
Christian temper, and we had been silent ; but the an^er 
and political virulence with which their instructions are giv- 
en, and the abuse wi^h which they stigmatize all ranks of 
men, not thinking like themsc^lves, leave no doubi on our 
minds from what spirit their publication proceeded : And it 
is disgraceful to the pure cause of truth, that men can dally 
with words of the most sacred import, and play them aa 
mechanically off as if religion consisted only in contrivance. 
We know of no instance in which the t.;uakers have been 
compelled to bear arms, or do any thing which might strain 
their conscience; wherefore their advice, "to withstand 
and refuse to submit to the arbitrary instructions and ordi- 
nances of men," appear to us a false alarm, and could only 
be treasonably calculated lo gain favor with our enemies, 
when they were seemingly on the brink of invading this 
state, or, what is still worse, to weaken the bands of our 
defence, that their ehtrance into this city might be made 
practical and easy. 

" We disclaim all tumult and disorder in the punishment 
of offenders ; and wish to be governed, not by temper but 
by reason, in the manner of treating them. We are sensi- 
ble that our cause has suffered by the two following errors ; 
first, by ill-judged lenity tp traitorous persons in some cases; 
and secondly, by only a passionate treatment of tfiem in 
others. For the future we disown both, and wish to be 
8teady in our proceedings, and serious in our punisfaments. 
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'* Every state in America has by the repeated voice of its 
inhabitants, directed and authorized the continental con- 
gress to publish a formal declaration of independence of, 
and separation from, the oppressive king and parliament of 
Great Britain ; and we look on every man an enemy who 
does not in some line or other give his assistance towards 
supporting the same ; at the same time we consider the of- 
fence to be heightened to a degree of unpardonable guilt, 
when such persons, under the show of religion, endeavor, 
either by writing, speaking, oi; otherwise, to subvert, over- 
turn, or bring reproach, upon the independence of this con- 
tinent as declared by congress. 

" The publishers of the paper, signed " John Pember- 
ton," have called in a loud and passionate manner on their 
friends and connections. " to withstand and refuse" obedi- 

t 

ence to whatever " instructions or ordinances" may be 
published, not warranted by (what they call) " that happy 
constitution under which they " and others long enjoyed 
tranquillity and peace." If this be not treason, we knovv 
not what may properly be called by that name. 

"To us it is a matter .of surprise and astonishment, that 
men with the word "j^^eice, peace" continually on their 
lips should be so fond of living under, and supporting a 
governnjent, and at the same time calling it '* happy ^^^ which 
is never better pleased than when at war — that hath filled 
India with carnage and famine — Africa with slavery — and 
tampered with Indians and Negroes to cut the throats of the 
freemen of America. We conceive it a disgrace to this 
state to harbor or witik at such palpable hypocrisy. But 
as we seek not to hurt the hair of any man's head, when we 
can make ourselves safe without, we wish such persons to 
restore peace to themselves and us, by removing themselves 
to some part of the king of Great Britain's dominions, as 
by that means they may live unmolested by us or we by 
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them ; for our fixed opinion is, that those who do not de* 
serve a place among us, ought not to have one. 

"We conclude, with requesting the counsel of safety to 
take into their consideration the paper signed " JoAn Pern- 
hertonf^ and if it shall appear to them. to be of a dangerous 
tendency, or of a treasonable nature, that they would com- 
mit the signer, together with such other persons as they can 
discover were concerned therein, into custody, until sucli 
time as some mode of trial shall ascertain the full degree of 
their guilt and punishment ; in the doing of which, we wish 
their judges, whoever they may be, to disregard the man, 
his connections, interest, riches, poverty or principles of 
religion, and to attend to the nature of his offence only." 

The most cavilling sectarian cannot accuse the foregoing 
with containing the least ingredient of persecution. The 
free spirit on which the American cause is founded, dis- 
dains to mix with such an impurity, and leave it a rubbish 
fit only for narrow and suspicious minds to grovel in : Sus* 
picion and persecution are weed^ of the same dunghilf, and 
flourish best together. Had the Quakers minded their re- 
ligion and their business, they might have lived through this 
dispute in enviable ease, and nonle would have molested 
them. The common phrase with these people is, ^^Our 
principles are peace" To whjch msly be replied, and your 
practices are the reverse ; for never did the conduct of men 
oppose their own doctrine more notoriously than the pres- 
ent race of the Quakers. They have artfully changed 
themselves into a different sort of people to what they used 
to be, and yet have the address to persuade each other'they 
are not altered ; like antiquated virgins they see not the 
havoc deformity hath made upon them, but pleasantly mis- 
taking wrinkles for dimples, conceit themselves yet lovely* 
and wonder at the.stupid world for not admiring them. 
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Did no injury arise to the public by this apostacy of the 
•Quakers from thenaselves, the public would have nothing to 
do with it ; but as both the design and consequence are point- 
ed against a cause in which the whole commuity are inter- 
ested, it is therefore no longei* a subject confined to the cog- 
nizance of the raeeiifig only, but comes as a matter of 
criminalty before either the auth(irity of the particular state 
in which it is acted, or of the continent against which it op- 
erates. Every attempt now to support the autlioriiy of the 
king and parliament of Great Britain over America, is trea- 
son against every state ; thf'refore it is impoj^sible that any 
one can pardon or screen from punishment an ofiender 
against all. 

But to proceed : ,While the infatuated tories of this and 
other states were Jast spring talking of commissioners, ac- 
cotnmodation, making the matter up, and the Lord knows 
what stuff and nonsense, tlieir good king and ministry were 
gluttoning themselves wiili the revenge of reducing Amer- 
ica , to unconditional submission, and solacing each, other 
vpith the certainty of conquering it in one campaign. The 
.following quotations are from the. parliamentary register 
of the debates of the house of lords, March 6ib, 1776. 

"The Americana," says lord Ttdbot,* "have been obsti- 
nate, undutiful and ungovernable from the very begmning, 
from their first early and infant setdements ; and I am eve- 
ry day more and more convinced that this people 
will never be brought back to their duty, and the subordin- 
ate relation th^y stand in to this country, till reduced to an 
unconditional effkctual submission} no concession on ourpari^ 
no lenity^ no endurance, will have any other effect but that of 
increasing their insolence." ^ 

* Steward of the kinir'a houaehold. • 
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"Thct struggle, " says Lord Townsend^ f "is now a strug- 
gle for power; the die is cast, and the ONLY POINT 
which DOW remains to be determioed, is, in what manner 
the war can be most effectually prosecuted and speedily 
finished, in order to procure that unconditional svbmisnon^ 
which has been so ably stated by the noble Earl with the 
white staflf" (meaning lord Talbot ) ; "and I have no reason 
to doubt that the measures now pursuing will put an end to 
the war in the course of a SINGLE CAMPAIGN." 
"Should it linger longer, we shall then have reason to expect 
that some foreign power will interfere, and take advan- 
tage of our domestic troubles and civil distractions." 

Lord Littleton^ "My sentiments are; pretty well known. 
I shall only observe now, that lenient measures have had 
no other effect than to produce insult after insult ; that the 
more we conceded, the higher America rose in her demands 
and the more insolent she has grown. It is for this reason 
that I am now for the most effective and decisive measures; 
and am of opinion that no alternative is left us, but to relin- 
quish America for ever, or finally determine to compel her 
to acknowledge the legislative authority of this country ; 
and it is the principle of an unconditional submission 1 would 
be for maintaining." 

Can words be more expressive than these. Surely the 
tories will believe tlie tory lords ! The truth is, they do be- 
lieve thenij and know as fully as any whig on the continent 
knows, that the king and ministry never had the least de- 
sign of an accommodation with America^ but an absolute 
unconditional conqi»est. And the pan which the tories 
were to act, was by downright lying, to endeavor to put tlie 
cpntinent off its guard, and to divide and sow discontent in 
the minds of such whigs as they might gain an influence over. 

t Formerly General Townsend at Quebec, and late Lord Li«n- 
teaant of Irelaad, 
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In short, to keep up a distraction here, that the force sent 
from England might be able to conquer in *^(me campaign.^ 
They and the ministry were, by a different game, playing 
into each others hands. The cry of the tories in EnglaniA 
was, '^JVb reconciliation^ no accammodatton/* in order to oIh 
tain the greater military force ; while those in America were 
crying nothing but ^^reconeUiation and acc&mmodationy^ Hm 
the force sent migh| conquer with the less resistance. 

But ilm^^single campaiffa?^\% over, and America not 
conquered. The whole work is yet to do, and the force 
much less to do it with. Their condition is both despica- 
ble and deplorable : Out of cash— out of heart, and out of 
hope. A Country furnished with arms and ammunition, as 
America now is, with three millions of inhabitants, and 
three thousand miles distant from the nearest enekny that 
can approach her, is able to look and laugh them in the 
face. * 

Howe appears to have two olgects in view, either to ge 
up the North-river, or come to Philadelphia. 

By going up the North-river, he secures a retreat for his 
army through Canada, but the ships must return if they re- 
turn at all, the same way they went ; and as our army v^ovMl 
be in the rear, the safety of their passage down is a. doubt- 
ful matter. By such a motion he shuts himself from aH 
supplies from Europe but through Canada, and exposes his; 
army and navy to the danger of perishing. The idea of his 
cutting off the' communication between the Eastern and 
Southern states, by means of the North-river, is inerelf 
visionary. He cannot do it by his shipping ; because oe 
ship can lay long at anchor in any river within reach of the 
shore ; a single gun would drive a first rate from such % 
station. This was fully proved last October at fort Wash* 
iDgton and Lee, where one gun only, on each side the riv^ 
^Ts obliged two fri^aiesk ip C|it apd ibp tp^ved off tin ^ bptir's 
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time. Neither can be cut it off by his army ; because the 
severd posts tbey must occupy, would divide th^m almost 
to nothing, and expose them to be picked up by ours like 
pebbles on a river's bank ; but admitting he could, where 
is the injury ? Because while his whole force it cantoned 
out, as centries over the water, they will be very innocently 
employed, and the moment they march into the country, 
the communication opens. 

The most probable object is Phihidelphia, and the rea- 
sons are many. Howe's business in America is to conquer 
it, and in proportion as he finds himself unable to the task, 
be will employ his strength to distress women and weak 
minds, in order to accomplish through their fears what he 
cannot effect by his cwn force. His coming or attempting 
to come to Philadelphia is a circumstance diat proves bb 
weakness : For no general, that fek himself able to take the 
field and attack bis antagonTst, would think of bringing his 
army into a city m the summer time ; and Ibis mere shift- 
ing the scene from place to place, without efl^N^ting any* 
thing, has feebleness and cowardice on the face of it, and 
holds him up in a contemptible light to any one who can 
reason justly and firmly. By several informations fit>ni 
New York, it appears that their army in general, both offi* 
cers and men, have given up the expectation of conquering 
America ; their eye now is fixt upon the spoil. They sup- 
pose Philadefphia to be rich with stores, and as they think 
to get more by robbing a town than by attacking an aivy, 
their movement towards this city is probable. We are not 
tow contending against an army of soldiers, but against a 
band of thieves, who had rather plunder than 6ght| and 
hftve no other hbpe of conquest than by crtielty. 

They expect to get a mighty booty and strike another 
general panic by making a sudden movement and getting 
possesion of this cil^^i but unless Itiey can tnafoh 9ki u 
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well 8(9 m, or. get the entire commaDd of the river, tcr 
remove off their plunder, they may probably be stopt with 
the stolen goods upon them. They have never yet suc- 
ceeded wherever they have been opposed but at fort Wash- 
ington. At Cliarleston their defeat was effectual. AtTi- 
conderoga they ran away. In every skirmish at Kings*- 
bridge and the White-Plains they were obKged to retreat, 
and the instant our arms were turned upon them in the Jer* 
seys, they turned likewisCi and those that turned not were 
taken. 

The necessity of always* fitting our internal police to the 
circumstances of the times we live in, is something so stri- 
kingly obvious that no sufficient objection can be made 
against it. The safety of all societies depend upon it ; and 
where this point is not attended to, the consequences wilt 
either be a general languor or a tumult The encourage-^ 
meiit and protection of the good subjects of any state, and 
the suppression and punishment of bad ones are the prinei- 
P'il objects for which all authority is instituted, and the Ime 
in which it ought to operate. We have in this city a strange 
variety> of men and characters, and the circumstances of the 
times require they should be publicly known ; it is not the 
number of tories that hurt us, so much, as the not finding 
out who they are; men must now take one side or the oth- 
er, and abide by the consequenees : The Quakers, trusting 
to their short sighted sagacity^ have, most unluckily for 
them, made their declaration in their last testimony, and we 
ought now to take them at their word. They have volun- 
tarily read themselves out of the continental meeting, and 
cannot hope to be res^red to it again, but by payment and 
penitence. Men whose political principles are founded on 
avarice are beyond the reach of reason, and thd only cure 
of toryism of this cast, is to tax it A substantial good 
drawn from a real ,evil, is of the same benefit to society, 
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as if drtWD from t virtue } and where men have not pubtfc 
spirit to render themselves servioeablei it ought to be the 
study of government to draw the best use possible iSrom 
their vices. When the governing passion of any man or 
set of men is (Mice known, the method of managing them 
is easy ; for even misers^ whom no public virtue can im- 
press, would become generous, could a heavy tax be laid 
upon obvetousness. 

The tories have endeavored to insure their property with 
the enemy, by forfeiting their reputation with us ; from 
which they may be justly inferred, that their governing pas- 
sion is avarice. Make them as much afraid of losing on one 
side as the other, and you stagger their toryism ; make 
them more so, and you leclaun them : for their principle is 
to worship any power they are most afraid of. 

This method of considering men and things together 
opens into a large field for speculation, and affords me op- 
portunity of ofifering some observations on the state of our 
currency, so as to make the support of it go hand in hand, 
with the suppression of disaffection and the encouragement 
•f public spirit 

The thing which first presents itself in inspecting the 
state of the currency, is, that we have too much of it, and 
that there is a necessity of reducing the quantity, in order 
to increase the value. Men are daily growing poof by the 
very means they take to get rieh^ for in the saaie proportion 
that the prices of all goods on hand are raised, the value oi 
all money laid by is reduced. A simple case will make this 
clear : Let a man have one hundred pounds cash, and as 
many goods on hand as will to d^^sellfor £20, but not 
content with the present market price, he raises them to 
40, and by so doing, obliges others in their own defence to 
raise cent per cent likewise ; in this case, it is evident 
tM his hundred pounds laid by is reduced fifty pounds 
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in value; whereas, had the markets dropt cent 
cent, his goods would have sold but for ten, but 
hundred pounds would have risen in value to two h 
dred ; because it would then purchase as many go< 
again, or support his family as long again as befc 
And strange as it may seem, he is one hundred and £ 
pounds the poorer for raising his goods, to what he wo 
have been had he lowered them ; because the forty pbui 
his goods sold for, is by the general rise of the marki 
cent per cent, rendered of no more value than the 
pounds would be had Ae market fallen in the same prop 
tion; and consequently the whole difference of gain or I 
is on the different values of the hundred pounds laid 
viz. from fifty to two hundred. This rage for raising go< 
is for several reasons much more the fault of the tories tl 
the whigs ; and yet the tories (to their shame and confus 
ought they to be told of it) are by far the most noisy s 
ibcontented. The greatest part of the whigs, by bei 
now either in the army or employed in some public servi 
are buyers only and not sellers^ and as this evil has its orij 
in trade, it cannot be charged on those who are out of it 

But the grievance is now become too general to be re 
edied by partial methods, and ihe only effectual cure is 
reduce the quantity of money ; with half the quantity 
should be richer than we are now, because the value ol 
would be doubled, and consequently our attachment t< 
increased ; fot' it is not the number of dollars a. man h 
but how far they will go^ that makes him-eiiher rich or po 

These two points, being admitted, viz. that the quant 

of money is too great, and that the prices of goods can 

only efiectually reduced by reducing the quantity of 1 

money, the next point to be considered is, The methi 

bow to reduce it ? 

20.* 
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The circumstances of the times, as before observed, le*' 
quire that the public characters of all men should now be 
fully understoodi and the only general method of ascertain* 
ing it is by an oath or affirmation, renouncing all allegiance 
to the king of Great Britain, and to support the independen- 
cy of the United States as declared by congress. Let at 
the same time, a tax of ten, fifteen or twenty per cent per 
annum, to be collected quarterly, be levied on all property. 
These alternatives, by being perfectly voluntary, will take 
in all sorts of people. Here is the test ; here is the tax* 
He who takes the former, conscientiously proves hb affection 
to the cause, and binds biipself to pay his quota by the best 
services in his power, and is thereby justly exempt from the 
latter; and those who choose the latter, pay their quota in 
money, to be excused from taking the former, or rather 'tis 
the price paid tp us for their supposed, though mistaken, in* 
surance with the enemy. 

But this is only a part of the advantage which would arise 
by knowing the different characters of men. . The whigs 
stake every thing on tb^ issiie pf their arms, while the to- 
nes, by theijr djsa^ection, are sapping and undermining 
their strength^ 9pd, of consequence, the property- of the 
whigs is the more exposed thereby ; and whatever injury 
their estates may sustain by the movements of the enemy, 
must either be borne by themselves, who have done every 
thing which has yet b^en done, or by the tories, who have 
not only done nothing, but hare by their disaffection, invi- 
ted the enemy on. 

t In the present crisis we onght to know square by square, 
and house by house, who are in real allegiance with tho 
United Independent States, and who are not. Let but the 
line be drawn clear ind distinct, and a)l men will then know 
what they are to trust to. It would not only be good poli- 
i^i but atriot justice, to raise fifQr or a hundred thousand 
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pounds, of more, if it is necessary, out of the estates and 
property of the king of England's votaries, resident in Phil-^ 
adelphia^ to he distributed, as a reward to those inhabitants 
of the city and state, who should turn out and repulse the 
enemy, should they attempt their march this way ; and 
likewise, to bind the property of all such persons to make 
good the damages which that of the whigs might sustain. 
In the undistinguishable mode of conductinga war, we fre- 
quently make reprisals at sea, on the vessels of persons in 
England who are friends to our cause compared with the 
resideqtary tones among us. 

In every former production of mine, from Common Sense 
down to. the last Crisis, I have generally gpne on the chari- 
table supposition, that the tories were rather a mistaken than 
a criminal people, and have applied argument after argu* 
ment with all the candor and temper I was capable of, id 
order to set every part of the case clearly and fairly before 
theni, and if possible to reclaim them from ruin to< reason. 
I have done my duty by them and have now done with that 
doctrine, taking it for granted, that those who yet hold their 
disaffeption, are,, either a set of avaricious miscreants, who 
would sacrifice, tbe continent to save themselves, or a ban- 
ditti of hungry traitors, who are hoping for a division of the 
spoil. To which may be added, a list of crown or propri- 
etary dependants, who, rather than go without a portion of 
power» ^ould be ccmtent to share it with, tbe devil. Of 
such men there is no hope ; and their obedience will only 
be according to tbe danger that is set before them, and the 
power that is exercised over them. 

A time will shortly arrives in which, by ascertaining the 
characters of persons now, we shall be guarded against 
their iiiischie& then; for ia propoirtioii as the enemy des- 
pair of conquest, they will be trying the arts of seductios 
aqd the force of fear by all the mischiefs they can ipflict^ 
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t in war we may be certain of these two {Kings, viz. tbut 
elty in an enemy, and motions made with more than usual 
ade, are always signs of weakness. He that can cod* 
r, 6nds his mind too free add pleasant to be brutish ; 
he that intends to conquer, never makes too much show 
lis strength. 

¥e now know the enemy we have to do with. While 
nk with < the certainty of victory they disdained to be 
1 ; and in proportion as disappointment makes them so- 
I and their apprehensions of an European war alarm 
Hf they will become cringing and artful ; honest they 
not be. Put' our answer to them, in either condition they 
f be in^ is short and full, " As free and independent 
es we are willing to make peace with you to*morrow, 
we can neither hear nor reply in any other character." 
f Britain cannot conquer us, it proves, that she is neither 
s to govern or protect us, and our particular situation 
IT is such, th^t any connection with her would be unwise- 
exchanging a half defeated enemy for two powerful ones* 
rope, by every appearance and information, is now on 
eve, nay, on the iQoming twilight of a war, and any al- 
ice with Oeorge the third brings France and Spain up« 
our babks ; a separation from him attach them to our 
8 ; dierefore, the only ro^ to peace^ honor and com* 
rce is INDEPENDENCE, 

/V^ritten this fourth 7ear of the UNION, which OOIk 
serve I 
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NUMBER IV. 



Philadelphia, September 12, 1777. 

I 

t 

Those who expect to reap the blessings of freedom, must^ 
like men, undergo the fatigues of supporting it. The event 
of yesterday is one of those kind alarms which is just suf-' 
ficient to rouse us to duty, without being of consequence 
enough to depress bur fortitude. It is not a field of a few 
acres of ground, but a cause that we are defending, and 
whether we defeat the enemy in one battle, or by degrees^ 
the consequence will be the same. 

Look back at the events of last winter and the present 
year, there you will find that th6 enemy's successes have 
always contributed to reduce them. What they haye gained 
in ground, they paid so dearly for in numbers, that their vic- 
tories have in the end amounted to defeats. We have al- 
ways been masters at the last push, and always shall while 
we do our duty. Howe has been once on the banks of the 
Delaware, and from thence driven back with loss and dis- 
grace ; and why not be again driven from the Schuylkill ? 
His coodition and ours are very different. He has every 
body to fight, we have only his ene army to cope with, and 
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which wastes away at every engagement ; we can not only 
reinforce, but can redouble our numbers ; he is cut off from 
all supplies, and must sooner or later inevitably fall into our 
bands. 

Shall a band of ten or twelve thousand robbers, who are 
this day fifteen hundred or two thousand men less in strength 
than they were yesterday, ctmquer America, or subdue 
even a single state f The thing cannot be, unless we sit 
down and suffer them to do it. Another such a brush, not- 
withstanding we lost the ground, would, by still reducing the 
enemy, put them in a conditioa to be afterwards totally de- 
feated. 

Could our whole army have come up to the attack at one 
time, the consequences had probably been otherwise ; but 
our having different parts of the Brandy wine-creek to guard, 
and the uncertainty which road to Philadelphia the enemy 
would attempt to take, naturally afforded them an opportu- 
nity of passing with, their main body at a place where only 
a part of ours could be posted ; for it must strike every 
thinking man with conviction, that it requires a much great- 
er force to oppose an enemy in several places, than is suf- 
ficient to defeat in any one place. 

Men who are sincere in defending their freedom, wiU al- 
ways feel concern at every circumstance which seems to 
make against them ; it is the natural and honest conse- 
quence of all a^eetionate attachments, and the want of it is 
a vice. But the dejection lasts only for a moment ; they 
soon rise out of it with additional vigor f the glow of hope, 
courage and fortitude, will, in a little time supply the place 
of every inferior passion and kindle the whole heart into 
heroism. 

There is a mystery in the countenance of some causes, 
which we have not always present judgment enough to ex- 
plab. It is distressing to see an enemy advancing mto a 
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country, but it is the only place in which we can beat them, 
and in which we have always beaten them, whenever they 
made the attempt. The nearer any disease approaches to 
a crisis, the nearer it is to a cure. Danger and deliverance 
make their advances together, and it is only the last push, 
that one or the other takes the lead. 

There are many men who will do their duty when it is 
not wanted ; but a genuine public spirit always appears 
most when there is most occasion for it. Thank Godi our 
army though fatigued, is yet entire. The attack made by 
us yesterday, was under many disadvantages, naturally ari- 
sing from the uncertainty of knowing which rout the enemy 
would take ; and from that circuihstance, the whole of our 
forces could not be brought up together time enough tb en- 
gage all at once. Our strength is yet reserved ; and it is ev- 
ident that Howe does not think himself a gainer by the a& 
fair, otherwise he wduld this morning have moved down and 
attacked <ireneral Washington. 

Gentlemen of the city and country, it is in your power, 
by a spirited tmprovent of the present circumstance, ta turn 
it to a real advantage. Howe is now weaker than before, 
and every shot will contribute to reduce him. You are 
more immediately interested than any other pait of the con- 
tinent ; your all is at stake ; it is not so with the general 
cause ; you are devoted by die enemy to plunder and des- 
truction : It is the encouragement which Hewe, the chief 
of plunderers, has promised his army. Thus circumstan- 
ced, you may save yourselves by a manly resistance, but 
you can have no hope in any other conduct I never yet 
knew our brave general, or any part of the army, officers or 
men, out of heart, and I have seen them in circumstances 
a thousand times more trying than the present. It is only 
those t^at are not in action, that feel languor aid tieavmeas^ 
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aad the best way to rub it off is to turn out, and make sure 
work of it. 

Our army must undoubtedly feel fatigue, and want a rein?- 

forcement of rest, though not of valor. Our own interest 

and happiness call upon us to give them every support in 

our power, and make the burden of the day, on which the 

safety of this city depends, light as possible. Remember, 

gentlemen, that we nave forces both to the northward and 

southward of Philadelphia, and if the enemy be but stopt 

till those can arrive, this city will be saved, and the enemy 

finally routed. You have too much at stake to hesitate. 

Tou ought not to think an hour upon the matter, but to 

spring to action at once. Other states have been invaded, 

have likewise driven off the invaders. Now our time and 

turn is come, and perhaps the finishing sonoke is reserved 

for us. When we look back on the dangers we have been 

saved from, and reflect on the success we have been 

blessed with, it would be sinful either to be idle or despair. 

I close this paper with a short address to Gen. Howe. 
Tou, sir, are only lingering out the period that shall bring 
with it your defeat. You have yet scarce began upon tbe 
war, and the father you enter, the faster will yeur troubles 
thicken What you now enjoy is only a respite from rain; 
an invitation to destruction : something that will lead on to 
our deliverance at your expense. We know the cause we 
are engaged id, and chough a passionate fondness for it may 
make us grieve at every injury that threatens it, yet, when 
tlie moment of concern is orer, the determination to duqr 
returns. We are . not moved by the gloomy smile of a 
worthless king, but by tbe ardent gk>w of generous patriot- 
ism. We fight not to enslave, but to set a country free, and 
to make room upon the earth for honest men to live in. In 
such a cause we are sure we are right ; and we leave te 
^you the despairing refleedoDof being tbe tool of a miser* 
able tyrapi» 
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NUMBER V. 



TO GENERAL SIR WILUAM HOWE. 



LANCASTEHi March 21, 1776. 

To argue with a man who has renounced the use and 
authority of reason, ,and whose philosophy consisis in hold- 
ing humanity in contempt, is like administering medicine to 
the dead, or endeavoring to convert an atheist by scripture. 
Enjoy, sir, your insensibility of feeling and reflecting. It 
is the prerogative of animals. And no man will envy you 
those honors, in which a savage only can be your rival and 
a bear your master* 

As the geoerosity of this country rewarded your broth-/ 
cr's services last war with an elegant monument in West- 
minster Abbey, it is consistent that she should bestow seme 
mark of distinction upon you. You certainly deserve her 
notice, and a conspicuous place In the catalogue of extraor- 
dinary persons. Yet it would be a pity to pass you from 
the world in state, and consign you to magnificent oblivion 

among ttie tombs, without telling the future beholder why. 

«7 
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Judas, is as much known ^s Jobn^ yet history ascribes their 
fame to very different actions. 

Sir William hath undoubtedly merited a monument : 
But of what kind, or with what inscriptiop, where placed or 
how embellished, is a question that would puzzle all the 
heralds of St. James' in the profoqndest mood of historical 
deliberation^ We are at no loss, sir, to ascertain your real 
character, but somewhat perplexed bow to perpetuate its 
identity, and preserve it uninjured, from the transformations 
of time or mistake.. A statuary may give a false expression 
to your bust, or decorate it with some equivocal emblems, 
by which you may happen to steal into reputation and im- 
pose upon the hereafter traditionfuryrworld. Ill nature or 
ridicule may conspire, or ^ variety of accidents combine, to 
lessen, enlarge, or change Sir William's fame; and no 
doubt but be who has taken so much pains to be singular in 
his conduct, would chpose to be just as singular in his exit, 
his monument and his epitaph. 

The usual honors of the dead, to be sure, are not suffi- 
ciently sublime to escort a character like you to the republic 
of dust and ashes ; for however men may difki in their 
ideas ef grandeur or government here, the grave is never- 
theless a perfect republic. Death is not the monarch of the 
dead, but of the dying. The moment he obtains a con- 
quest he loses a subject, and, like the foolish king you 
serve, will, in the end, war himself out of all dominion. 

As a proper preliminary towards the arrangement of your 
funeral honors, we readily admit your new rank of knight- 
hood. The tide is perfectly in character, and is your own, 
more by merit than creation. There are knights ot various 
orders irom the knight of the windmill to the night of the 
post, l^e former is your patron for exploits^ and the lat^ 
ter will assist you in settling your accounts. No honoraiy 
title, could be more happily applied ! "the ingeouitjr is sub- 
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litrie ! And your royal master hath discovered more genius 
in fitting you therewith, than in generating the most finished 
figure for a button, or discanting on the properties of a but- 
ton-mole. 

But how, sir, shall we dispose of you ? The invention 
of a statuary is exhausted, and Sir William is yet unprovi- 
den with a monument. Anlerica is anxibus to bestow her 
funeral favors Upon you, and wishes to do it in a manner 
that shall distinguish yoii froth all the deceased heroes of 
the last war. The Egyptian method of embalming is not 
known to the present age, and hieroglyphical pageantry hath 
out-lived t|ie science of decyphering it. Some other meth- 
od, therefore, must be thought of to immortalize the new 
knight of the windmill and post. Sir William, thanks to his 
stars, is not oppressed with very delicate ideas. He has no 
ambition of being wrapt up and banded about in myrrh, 
aloes and cassia. Less chargeable odours will suffice ; and 
it fortunately happens, that the simple genius of America 
hath discovered the art of preserving bodies and embellish- 
ing them too, with much greater frugality than the ancients. , 
In a balmage, sir, of humble tar, you will be as secure as 
Pharoah, and in a hieroglyphic of feathers rival in finery 
all the mummies of Egypt. 

As you have already made your exit from the moral 
world, and by numberless acts both of passionate and de- 
liberate injustice engraved an " Here LyetW^ on your de- 
ceased honor, it must be mere afi^ectation in you to pretend 
concern at the humors or opinions of mankjnd respecting 
you. What remains of you may expire at any time. The 
sooner the better. For he who survives his reputation, lives 
out of spite to himself, like a man listening to his own re- 
proach. 

Thus entombed and ornamented 1 leave you to the in- 
spection of the curious, and return to the history of your 
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yet surviving actibns.— The character of Sir William biith 
undergone some extraordinary revolutions since his arrival 
in America. It is now fixed and iinown ; and we have 
nothing to hope from your candor or to fear from your ca- 
pacity. Indolence and inability have too large a share in 
your composition ever to suffer ydu to be any thing more 
than the hero of little villanies and unfinished adventures. 
That, which to some persons appeared moderation in you 
at first, was not produced by any real virtue of your own, 
but by a contrast of passions dividing and holding you in 
perpetual irresolution. One vice will frequently expel an- 
other without the least merit in the man, as powers in con- 
trary directions reduce each other to rest. 

It became you to have supported a dignified solemnity of 
character f to have shewn a superior liberality of soul ; to 
have won respect by an obstinate perseverance in maintain- 
ing order, and to have exhibited on all occasions, such an 
unchangeable graciousness of conduct, that while we beheld 
in you the resolution of an enemy, we might admire in you 
the sincerity of a man. You came to America under the 
high-sounding titles of commander and commissioner ; uot 
only to suppress what you call rebellion by arms, but to 
shame it out of countenance by the excellence of your ex- 
ample. Instead of which, you have been the patron of 
low and vulgar frauds, the encourager of Indian cruelties ; 
and have imported a cargo of vices blacker than those you 
pretended to suppress. 

IHankind are not universally agreed in their determina- 
tion of right and wrong ; but there are certain actions which 
the consent of all nations and individuals hath branded with 
the unchangeable name of MG/VNNKSS. In the list of 
human vices we find some of such a refined constitution, 
that they cannot be carried into practice without sedocing 
some virtue to their assistance ; but meanness bath neither 
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alliance nor apology. It is generated in the dust and sweep- 
ings of other vices, and is of such a hateful figure that all 
the rest conspire to disown it. Sir William, the commis- 
sioner of George the Third, hath at last vouchsafed to give 
it rank and. pedigree. He has placed the fugitive at the 
council board, and dubbed it companion of the order of 
knighthood. 

The particular act of meanness which I allude to in this 
descripton is forgery. You, sir, have abettt^d and patroni- 
zed the forging and uttering counterfeit continental bills. In 
the same New-York newspapers in which your own procla- 
mation under your master's authority was published, offer- 
ing, t>r pretending to offer, pardon and protection to the in- 
habitants of these states, there were repeated advertisements 
of counterfeit money for sale, and piersons who have come 
officially from you and under sanction of your flag, have 
been taken up in attempting to put them off. 

A conduct so basely mean in a public character is without 
precedent or pretence. Every nation on earth, whether 
friends or enen^ies^ will unite in despising you. 'Tis an in-^ 
cendiary war upon society which nothing can excuse or 
palHate-^An improvement upon beggarly villany— and 
shews an inbred wretchedness of heart made up between 
the venomous malignity of a serpent and the spiteful imbe- 
cility of an inferior reptile. 

The laws of any civilized country would condemn you 
to the gibbet without regard to your rank or titles, because it 
is an action fpreign to the usage and custom of war ; and 
should you fall into our hands, which pray God you may, it 
will be a doubtful matter whether we are to consider you as 
a military prisoner or a prisoner for felony. 

Besides, it is exceedingly unwise and impolitic in you, or 

any persons in the English service, to promote or even en^ 

courage, or wink, at the crime of forgery in any case what- 

27* 
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ever. Because, as the riches of England, as a nation, are 
chiefly in paper, and the far greater part of trade among in- 
dividuals is carried on by the same medium, that is, by 
notes and drafts on one another, they, therefore, of all peo- 
ple in the world ought to endeavor to keep forgery out of 
sight, aiid, if possible, not to revive the idea of it. It is 
dangerous to make men familiar with a crime which they 
may afterwards practise to much greater advantage against 
those who first taught them. Several officers in the English 
army have made their exit at the gallows for forgery on their 
agents ; for we all know, who know any thing of England, 
that there is not a more necessitous body of men, taking 
them generally, than what the English officers are. They 
contrive to make a shew at the expense of the tailor, and 
appear clean at the charge of the washer-woman. 

England hath at this time nearly two hundred million 
pounds sterling of public money in paper, for which she 
hath no real property, besides a large, circulation of bank 
notes, bank post bills, and promissory notes and drafts of 
private banker's, merchants and tradesmen. She hath the 
greatest quantity of paper currency and the least quantity 
of gold and silver of any nation in Europe ; the real spe- 
cie, which is about sixteen millions sterling, serve only as 
change in,large sums, which are always made in paper, or 
for payment in small ones. Thus circumstanced, the na- 
tion is put to its wit's end, and obliged to be severe almost 
to criminality, to prevent the piactice and growth of forgery. 
Scarcely a session passes at the Old Bailey, or an execution 
at Tyburn, but witnesseth this truth. Yet you, sir, regard- 
less of the policy which her necessity obliges her to adopt, 
liuve made your whole army intimate with the crime. And 
as all armies, at the coj^clusion of a war, are too apt to car- 
ry into practice the vices of the campaign, it will probably 
happen, tliat England will hereafter abound in forgeries, to 
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which art, the practitioners were first initiated under your 
authority ia'America. You, sir, have the honor of adding 
a new vice to the military catalogue ; and the reason per;^ 
haps,, why the invention was reserved for you is, bcM^^USi^. QO 
General before was mean enough even to think of it. 

That a man whose soul is absorbed, in the low. traffic of 
vulgar vice, is incapable of moving in any superior region^ 
is cliearly shewn in you by the event of every campaign^ 
Your military exploits have been without plan, object or de-^ 
cisiou. Can it be possible that you. or your employers can, 
suppose the possession of Philadelphia to be any ways 
equal to the expense 01; es^pectation of the nation which, 
supports you ? What advantage does England derive from 
any achievements of yours ? To her it is perfectly indiffer- 
ent what place you are in, so long as the business of con- 
quest is unperformed and the charge of maintaining you 
remains the same. , 

If the principal events of the three campaigns be attend- 
ed to, the balance will appear strongly agaipst you at the 
close of each ; but the last, in point of importance to us,, 
hath exceeded the former two. It is pleasant to look back 
on dangers past, and equally as pleasant to meditate on pres-^ 
ent ones when the way out begins to appear. That period 
is now arrived, and the long doubtful winter of war is chan- 
ging to the sweeter prospects of victory and joy. At the 
close of the campaign in seventy-five, you were obliged to 
retreat from Boston. In the summer of seventy-six, you 
appeared with a numerous fleet and army in the harbor of 
New York. By what miracle the Continent was preserved 
in that season of danger is a subject of admiration ! If in- 
stead of wasting your time against Long-Island, you had 
run up the North-River and landed any where above New- 
York, the consequence must have been, that either you 
would have Qompelled General Washington to fight you 
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with very unequal numbers, or he must have suddenly evac- 
uated the city with the loss of nearly all the stores of the 
array, or have surrendered for want of provisions, the situ» 
ation of the place naturally producing one or other of these 
Invents. 

The preparations made to defend New-York were, nev-* 
ertheless, wise and military; because your forces were 
then at sea, their numbers uncertain ; storms, sickness, or 
a variety of accideqts might have disabled their coming, or 
so diminished them on their passage, that those which sur- 
vived would have been incapable of opening the campaign 
with any prospect of success ; in which case, the defence 
would have been sufficient and the place preserved ; for 
cities that have been raised from nothing with an infinitude 
of labor and expense, are not to be thrown away on th» 
bare probability of their being taken* On these grounds, 
the preparations made to maintain New- York were as judi- 
cious as the retreat afterwards. While you in the interim, 
let slip the very opportunity which seemed to put conquest 
in your power. 

Through the whole of that campaign you had nearly 
double the forces which General Washington immediately 
commanded. The principal plan, at that time, on our part, 
was to wear away the season with as little loss as possible, 
and to raise the* army for. the next year. Long-Island, New- 
York, Forts Washington and Lee were not defended, after 
your superior force was known, under any expectation of 
their being finally maintained, but as a range of out works, 
in the attacking of which, your time might be wasted, your 
numbers reduced, and your vanity amused by possessing 
them on our retreat. It was intended to have withdrawn 
the garrison firom Fort Washington after it had answered 
the former of those purposes, but the fate of that day put a 
prize into your hands without much honor to yourselves. 
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^our progress through the Jerseys was accidental ; you 
had it not even in contemplation, or you would not have 
sent so principal a part of your force to Rhode-Island be- 
fore hand. 1*he utmost hope of America in the year sev- 
enty-six reached no higher than that she might not then be 
<^nquered. She bad no expectation of defeating you in that 
campaign. Even the most cowardly tory aflowed, that, 
could she withstand the shock of that summer her indepen* 
dence would be past a doubt. Tou had then greatly the 
advantage of her.- Tou were formidable. Your military 
knowledge was supposed to be complete. Your fleets and 
forces arrived without an accident. You had neither expe- 
riepce nor reinforcements to wait for. You had nothing to 
do but to begin, and your chance lay in the first vigorous 
onset. 

America was young and unskilled. She was obliged to' 
trust her defence to time and practice ; and hath, by mere 
dint of perseverance, maintained her cause, and brought 
her enemy to a condition, in which, she is now capable of 
meeting him on any grounds. • 

It is remarkable that in the campaign of seventy<-six, you 
gained no more, notwithstanding your great force than 
what was given you by consent of evacuation, except Fort 
Washington : While every advantage obtained by us was by ' 
fair and hard fighting. The defeat of Sir Peter Parker 
was complete. The conquest . of the Hessians at Trenton 
by the remains of a retreating army^ which but a few days 
before, you affected to deq>ise,j^ an instance of heroic per- 
severance very seldom to be met with. And the victory 
over the British troops at Princeton, by a bjirrassed and 
wearied party, who had been engaged the day before and 
marched all night without reireshmentf is attended with 
such a scene of circumstances and superiority of general- 
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ship, as will ever give il a place on the first line in the his- 
tory of great actions. 

When I look back on the gloomy days of last winter and 
see America suspended by a thread, I feel a triumph of joy 
at the recollection of her delivery, and a reverence for 
the characters which snatched her from destruction. To 
doubt now would be a species of infidelity, and to forget 
the instruments which saved us then would be ingratitude. 

The close of that dgimpaignleft us with the spirits of con- 
querors. The northern districts were relieved by' the retreat 
of General Carleton over the lakes. The army under your 
command were hunted back and had their bounds prescribed. 
The Continent began to feel its military importance, and 
the winter passed pleasantly away in preparations for the 
next campaign. 

However confident you might be on your first arrival, 
the course of the year seventy-six gave you some idea of 
the difficult}^, if not impossibilty, of conquest. To this 
reason I ascribe your delay in opening the campaign in 
seventy-seven. The face of matters^ on the close of the 
former year, gave you no encouragement to pursue a dis- 
cretionary war as soon as the spring admitted the taking 
the field ; for though conquest, in that case, would hate 
given you a double portion of fame, yet the experiment 
was too hazardous. The ministry, had you failed, would 
have shifted the whole blame upon you, charged you with 
having acted without orders, and condemned at once both 
your plan and your execution. 

To avoid those misfortunes, which might have involved 
you and your money accounts in perplexity and suspicion, 
you prudently waited the arrival of a plan of operations 
from England, which was, that you should proceed for 
Philadelphia by the way of Chesapeake, and that Burgoyne 
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fa^ftBT reducing Ticonderoga, should take his route hy Alba-^ 
ny, and, if necessary, join you. 

The splendid laurels of the last campaign have flourish- 
ed in the north;. la that quarter America hath surprized 
the world, and laid the foundation of her this year's glory. 
The conquest of Ticonderoga (if it may be called a con- 
quest) has, like all your other victories led on to ruin. 
Even the provisions taken in that fortress, (which by Gen- 
eral Burgoyne's return was sufficient in bread and flour for 
jiearly 5000 men for ten weeks, and in beef and pork for 
the same number of men for ouje month) served only to 
hasten bis overthrow, by enabling him to proceed for Sara- 
toga the place of his destruction. A short review of the 
operations of the last campaign will shew the condition of 
affairs on both sides. 

You have taken Ticonderoga and marched into Philadei* 
phia. Thes^ are a)l the events which the year has produ- 
ced on your part. A trifling campaign indeed, compared 
with che expenses of England and the conquest of the con- 
tinent. On the other side, a considerable part of your 
northern force has been routed by the New York militia 
under General Herkemer. Fort Stanwix hath bravely sur- 
vived a compounded attack of soldiers and savages, aad the 
besiegers have fled. The battle of Bennington has put a , 
thousand prisoners into our hands, with all their arms, 
stores, artillery and baggage. General Bu^goyne in^ two 
engagemjBnts has been defeated ; himself, his army, and 
all that were bis and theirs are now ours^ Ticonderoga 
and Independence are retaken^ and not the shadow of an 
enemy remains in all the northern districts. At this instant 
we have upwards of eleven thousand prisoners, between 
sixty and seventy pieces of brass ordnance, besides small 
arms, tents, stores, inc. ^« 
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In order to know the real val ue of those advantages w« 
must reverse the scene, and suppose General Gates and the 
force he commanded, to be at your mercy as prisoners, and 
General Burgoyne with his army of soldiers and savages to 
be already joined to you in Pennsylvania. So dismal a 
picture can scarcely be looked at. It bath all the traces 
and colorings of horror and despair ; and excites the most 
swelling emotions of gratitude by exhibiting the miseries 
we are so graciously preserved from. 

I admire this distribution of laurels around the continent. 
It is the earnest of future union. South Carolina has had 
her day of suffering and of fame ; and the other southern 
states have exerted themselves in proportion to the force 
that invaded or insuUed them^ Towards the close of the 
campaign in seventy six, these middle states were called 
upon and did their duty nobly. They were witnesses to 
the almost expiring flame 6f human freedom. It was the 
close struggle of life and death. The line of invisible di- 
vision, and on which, the unabated fortitude of a Washing- 
ton prevailed, and saved the spark, that has since blazed in 
the north with unrivalled lustre. 

Let me ask, sir, what great exploits have you performed f 
Through all the variety of changes and opportunities which 
this war has produced, I know no one action of yours that 
can be styled masterly. You have moved in and out, back- 
ward and forward, round and round, as if valor consisted 
in a military jig. The history and figure of your move- 
ments would be truly ridiculous could they he justly deline- 
ated. They resemble the labours of a puppy pursuing his 
tail ; the end is still at the same distance, and all the turn- 
ings round must be done over again. 

The first appearance of affairs at Ticonderoga wore such 
an unpromising aspect, that it was necessary, in July, to de» 
tach a part of the forces to the support of that quarter, whicb 
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«TO»e otherwise destines^ or intended to act iigainst you, 
and this, perhaps,' has been the means of postponing your 
^downfall to another campaign* The destruction of one" 
army at a time is work enough. We know, sir, what we 
are about, what we have to do, and bow to do it 

Your progress from Chesapeak was marked by no cap- 
ital stroke of policy or heroism. Your principal aim was 
to get General Washington between the Delaware and 
Schuylkill and between Philadelphia and your army. In 
that situation, with a river on each side of his flanks, which 
united about five miles below the <jity, and your army 
above him, you could have intercepted bis reinforcements 
and supplies,cut off all his communication with the country, 
and, if necessary, have despatched assistance to open a 
passage for General Burgoyne. This scheme wa^ too visi- 
bJe to succeed, for had General Washington suffered you 
to command the open country above him, I think it a very 
reasonable conjuncture that the conquest of Burgoyne 
would not have taken place, because you could, in that 
case, have relieved him. It was therefore necessary, while 
that important victory was in suspense, to trepan y<m into a 
situation, in which you could only be on the defensive 
without the power of affording him assistance. The 
manoeuvre had its effect and Burgoyne was conquered. 

There has beeo something unmilitarily passive in you 
from the . time of your passing the Schuylkill and getting 
possession of JPhiladelphia to the close of the campaignft 
You mistook a t;rapfor a conquest, the probability of which 
bad been made jknotvn to Europe, and the edge of your 
triumph taken off by our own information long before. 

Having got you Into this situation, a scheme for a gener- 
al attack upon you at Germantown was carried into execu- 
tion on the fourth of October, and though the success was 

tiot equal to the excellence of the plan, yet the attempt- 

S8 
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Burgoyne's fate be yours, which it probably will, Englanrf 
may take her endles$ farewell not only of all America but 
of all the West-Indies. 

Never did a nation inivite destruction upon itself with the ^ 
eagerness ^nd ignorance with which Britain has done. 
Bent upon the ruin of a young and unoffending country, she 
hath drawn the sword that hath wounded herself to the 
heart, and in the agony of her resentment hsfth applied a 
poison for a cure. Her conduct towards America is a com- 
pound of rage and lunacy; she aims at the government of 
it, yet preserves neither dignity nor character in her meth- 
ods to obtain it. Were government a mere manufacture or 
article of commerce immateriail by whom it should be made 
er sold, we might as well employ her as another, but when 
we consider it as the foumain from whence the general 
manners and morality of a country take their rise, that the 
persons entrusted with the execution thereof are by their 
serious example and authority to support these principles, 
how abominably absurd is the idea of being hereafter gov* 
emed by a set of men who have been guilty of forgery, per- 
jury, treachery, theft, and every species of villany which* 
the lowest wretches on earth could practise or invent. 
What greater public curse can befal any country than to be 
under suob authority, and what greater blessing than to be 
delivered therefrom. The soul of any man of sentiment 
would rise in brave rebellion against them and spurn them 
from the earth. 

The malignant and venemoustempered General Vaughan 
has amused his savage fancy in burning the whole town of 
Kingston, in York government, and the late Governor of 
that State, Mr. Trj'on, ia his letter to General Parsons, has 
endeavored to justify it, and declared his wish to burn- the 
houses of every committee-man in the country. Sudh a 
confession fronv one who was once entrusted with the paw-' 
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crsaf civil government, is a reproach to the character. But 
h is the wish and the declaration of a man whom anguish 
^nd disappointmetit have driven to despair, and who is 
daily decaying into the grave with constitutional rottenness. 

There is not in the compass pf language a sufficiency of 
' words to express the baseness of your king, his ministry 
and bis array. They have refined upon vlllany till it wants 
a name. To the fiercer vices of former ages they have ad- 
ded the dregs and scuniraings of the most finished rascality, 
9nd are so completely sunk in serpentine deceit, tl?at there 
is not left among them one generous eq^my. 

From such men and such masters may the gracious band 
of Heaven preserve America ! And though the sufferings 
she now endures are heavy and severe, they are like straws 
in the wind compared to the weight of evils she would feel 
under the government of your k'ng, and his pensioned par- 
liaments 

There is sorafithing in meanness, which excites a species 
of resentmeijf that never subsides, and something in cruel- 
ty which stirs up the heart to the highest agony of human 
hatred ; Britain hath filled up both these characters till no 
addition can be made, ^nd hath not reputation |eft with us 
to obtain credit ibr the slightest promise. The will of God 
hath parted us, and the deed is registered for eternity. 
When she shall be a spot scarcely visible among the nations, 
America shall flourish the favorite of Heayea and the friend 
of mankind. 

For the domestic happiness of Britain and the peace of 
the world I wish she had not a foot of land but what is cir- 
cumscribjed within her own island. Extent of dominion 
hath been her ruin,, and instead of civilizing others hath bru- 
tailzied herself. Her late reduction of Indi^^ under Clive 
and his successors, was not so properly a conquest as an ex- 
termination 6f mankind* She is the only power who could 
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practice the prodigal barbarity of tying men to the mourijj 
of loaded cannon and blowing them away. It happens that 
General Burgoyne, who made the report of that horrid 
transaction in the house of commons, is now a prisoner with 
us, and though an enemy, I can appeal to him for the truth 
of it, being confident that he i^ither can nor will deny it. 
Yet Clive received the approbation of the last parliament. 

When we take a, survey of mankind we cannot help curs- 
ing the wretch; who^to the unavoidable misfortunes of na- 
ture shall wilfully add the calamities of war. One would 
think there were evtis enough in the world without studying 
to increase them^ and that life is suffieieatly short without 
shaking the sand that measures it.^ The histories of Alex- 
ander, and Charles of Sweden, are the histories of human 
devils ;- a good man cannot think of their actions without ab- 
horence nor of their deaths without rejoicings* To see the 
bounties of Heaven destroyed, the beautiful face of nature 
laid waste, and the choicest works of ereation and art tum- 
bled into ruin, would fetch a curse froin the swil of piety it- 
self. But HI this country the aggravation is heightened l^y 
a new combination of a^cting circumstances. America 
was youngf and, compared with other countries, was virtu- 
ous. None but a Herod of uncommon malice would have 
made war upon infancy and innocence, and none but a 
people of the naost finished fortitude dared, under those 
circumstances, have resisted the tyranny. The natives, or 
their ancestors, had fled from the former oppressions of 
England, and with the industry of bees had changed a wil- 
derness into a habitable world. To Britain they were in- 
debted for nothing. The country was the gift of Heaven, 
and God alone is their Lord and Sovereign^ 

The time, sir, will come when you, in a melancholy 
kour, shall reckon up your miseries by your murders in 
America. Life, with yotif begms to wear a clouded aspect. 
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The vision of pleasurable delusion is wearing away, and 
changing to the barre^n wild of age and sorrow. The poor 
reflection of having served your king will yield you no con- 
solation in your parting moments. He will crumble to the 
same undistinguished ashes with yourself, and have sins 
enough of his own.t6 answer for. It is not the farcical 
benedictions of a bishop, nor the cringing hypocrisy of a 
court of chaplains, nor the formality of an act of parlia- 
ment, that can change guilt into innocence, or make the 
punishment one pang the less. You may, perhaps, be un- 
willing to be serious, but this destruction of the goods of 
Providence, this havoc of the human race, and this sowing 
the world with mischief, must be accounted for to him who 
made and governs it. To us they are only present suffer- 
ings, but to him they are deep rebellions* 

If there is a sin superior to every other it is that of wilful 
^nd offensive war. Most other sins are circumscribed withi» 
narrow limits, that is, the power of one man cannot give 
them a very general extension, and many kinds of sins have 
enly a mental existence from which no infection arises ; but 
he ^ho is the author of a war, lets loose the whole contagion 
of hell, and opens a vein that bleeds a nation to death. We 
leave it to England and Indians to boast of these honors ; 
we feel no thirst for such savage glory ; a nobler flame, a 
purer spirit animates America. She hath taken up the 
sword of virtuous defence } she hath bravely put herself 
between Tyranny and Freedom, between a curse and a 
blessing, determined to expel the one, and protect the 
other. 

It is the object only of war that make* h honorable. 
And if there were ever a just war since the world began, it is 
this which America is now engaged in. She invaded no land 
of yours. She hired no mercenaries to burn your towns, nor 
Indiani^ to massacre their inhabitants. She wanted jaothini; 
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from you and was indebted for nothing to you ; and thus 
circumstancedy her defence isJionorable aad her prosperity 
certain. 

Yet it is not on the justice only, but likewise on the.twipor- 
iance of this cause that I ground my Sjeeming entbusiastical 
confidence of our suQcess The vast extension of Annerica 
makes her of too much value in the scale of providence, 
to be cast, like a pearl before swine, at the feet of an Euro- 
pean island ; and of much less consequence would it be 
that Britain were sunk in the sea than that America should 
miscarry. There has been such a chain of extraordinary 
events in the discovery of this country at first, in the peo- 
pling and planting it afterwarxis, in the rearing and nursing 
it to its present state, and in the protection of it through the 
present war, that no man can doubt, but providence hath 
some nobler end to accomplish than the gratification of the 
petty elector of Hanover or the ignoriint aqd insignificant 
king of Britain^ 

As the. blood of the martyrs hath been the seed of the 
Christian church, so the political persecutions of England 
will and bath already enriched America with industry, ex* 
perience, union and importance. Before the present sra 
she was a mere chaos of uncemented Colonies^ individual- 
ly exposed to the ravages of the Indians and the invasion 
of any power that Britain should ba at war with, She had 
nothing that she could call her own. H«r felicity depended 
upon accident The convulsions of Europe might have 
thrown her from one conqueror to another, till she had been 
the slave of all and ruined by every one ; for until she had 
spirit enough to become her own oiaster, there was no 
knowing to which master she should belongs That period^ 
thank God, is past, and she lis no longer the dependant, dis- 
united Colonies of Britain, but the independent and United 
States of An[ier4ca,,ii;no win j; no master but Heaven and her-t 
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bellion," or what name you please. To us it is perfectly 
indifferent* The issue will determine the character and 
time will give it a name as lasting as his own. 

You have no*v^ sir, tried the. fate of three campaigns, and 
can fully- declare to England, that nothing is to be .got on 
your part but blows and broken botfes, and nothing on hers 
but waste of trade and credit and an increase o( poverty 
and taxes. You are now only where you might have been 
two years ago without the loss of a single ship, and yet not 
a step the forwarder towards the conquestof the Continent; 
because, as I have already hinted, " an army in the city can 
never be a conquering army.*' The full amount of your 
losses since the beginning of the war|^ceeds twenty thou- 
sand men, besides millions of treasure for which you have 
nothing in exchange. Our expenses, though great, ari? cir- 
culated within ourselves. Yours is a direct sinking of 
money^ and that from both ends at once^ first in hiring 
troops out of the nation, and id paying them afterwards, be- 
caus|e the money in neither case can return again to Britain. 
We are already in possession of the prizJe, you only in suit 
for it. To us it is a real treasure, to you it would be only 
an empty triumph. Our expenses will repay themselves with 
ten fold interest, while yours entail upon you everlasting 
poverty* 

Take a review, sir, of th^ ground you have gone over, and 
let it teach you policy, if it cannot honesty. You stand but 
on a very tottering foundation. A change of the ministry in 
England may probably bring your measures into question 
and your head to the block. Clive, with all his successes, 
had some difficulty in escaping, and yours being all a war of 
losses, will afford you less pretensions and your enemies 
more grounds for impeachment. 

Go home, sir, and endeavor to save the remains^ of your 
r;iined country by a just representation of the madness of 
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her measures. A few moments well applied may yet pre- 
serve her from political destruction. I am not one of those 
who wish to see Europe in a flame, because I am persuaded 
such an erent will not shorten the war. The rupture, at 
present, is confined between the two powers of America 
and England. England finds she cannot conquer America, 
and America has no wish to conquer England. You are 
fighting for what you can never obtain, and we defending 
what we mean never to part with. A few words, therefore, 
settle the bargain. Let England mind her own business 
and we will mind ours. Govern yourselves and we will 
govern ourselves. You may then trade where you please 
unmolested by us, and we will trade where we please unmo- 
lested by you ; and |^ch articles as we can purchase of 
each other better thai elsewhere may be - mutually done. 
If it were possible that you could carry on the war for 
twenty years you^must still come to this point at last, or 
worse, and the sooner you think of it the better it will be 
for you. 

My official situation enables me to know the repeated fn- 
sults which Britain is obliged to put up with from foreign 
powers, and the wretched shifts she is driven to, to gloss 
them over. Her reduced strength and exhausted coffers in 
a three years' war with America have given a powerful su- 
periority to France and Spain. She is not now a match 
for them. — But if neither counsels can prevail on her to 
think, nor sufferings awaken her to reason, she must e'en 
go on, till the honor of England becomes a proverb of con- 
tempt, and Europe dub her the Laud of Fools. 

I am, Sir, 

With every wish for a» honorable peace. 

Your friend, enemy, and countrymaa, 

COMMON SENSE. 
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TO THE INHABITANTS OF AMERICA. 



WtTH all the pleasure with which a man exchanges bad 
company for good, I take ray leave of Sir William and re- 
turn to you* , It is now neai^ly three years since the tyranny 
of Britain received its first repulse by the arms of America. 
A period, which has given birth to a new world and erected 
a monument jto the folly of the C^ld- 

I cannot help bei^g sometimes surprised at the compli^ 
mentary references which I have seen and heard mad^ to 
ancient histories and transactions. The wisdom, civil gov- 
ernments, and sense of honor of the States of .Greece and 
Rome, are frequently held up as objects of excellence and 
imitation. Mankind have lived for very little purpose, if, at 
this period of the world, they must go two or three thousand 
years back for lessons and examples. We do disbpnorary 
injustice to ourselves by placing them in such a superior 
line. We have no just authority for it, neither can we tell 
why it is that we should suppose ourselves inferior. 

Could the mist of antiquity be taken away, and men and 
things viewed as they then really were, it is more than 
probable that they would admire us, rather than we them. 
America has' surmounted a greater variety and combination 
of difficulties than, I believe, ever fell to the share of any 
one people in the same space of time, and has replenished 
the world with more useful knowledge and sounder maxims 
p{ civil government than were ever produced in any age be- 
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fore. Had it not been for America there had been nosuch 
thing as freedom left throughout the whole universe. Eng- 
land hath lost hers in a loQg chain of right reasoning from 
wrong principles, and it is from this country now she must 
learn the resolution to. redress herself^ and the wbdom 
how. 

The Grecians and Romans were strongly possessed of 
the spirit of liberty but not the principle, for at the time 
they were determined not to be slaves themselves, they em- 
ployed their power to enslave the rest of mankind. But 
this distinguished sra is blotted by no one misanthropical 
vice. In short, if the principle on which the cause is found- 
ed, the universal blessings that are to arise from it, the dif- 
6cultie5 that accompanied it, the wisdom with which it ha^ 
been debated, the fortitude by which it has been supported, 
the strength of the power we had to oppose^ f nd the condi- 
tion in which we undertook k, be all taken in* one view, we 
may justly style it the most virtuous and illustrioujs revolution 
that ever graced the history of mankind, 

A good opinion of ourse'ves is exceedingly necessary in 
private life, but absolutely necesary in public life, and of tlie 
utmost importance in supporting national character. I have 
no notion of yielding the palm of the United States to any 
Grecians or Romans that were ever bom. We have equal- 
led the bravest in times of danger, and excelled the wisest 
in the construction o( civil governments, no one in America 
excepted. 

From this agreeable eminence let us take a review of 
present affairs. The spirit of corruption is so inseparably 
interwoven with British politics, that their ministry snppose 
all mankind are governed by the same motive. They have 
no idea of a people submitting even to teraporary^nconven- 
ience from an attachment to rights and privrleges. Their 
plans of business are calculated by the hour and for the 
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hour, and are uniform in nothing but the corruption which 
gives them birth. They never had, neither have they at 
this time, any regular plan for the conquest of America by 
arms. They know not how to go about it, neither have 
they power to effect it if they could know. The thing is 
not within the compass of human practicability, for Ameri- 
ca is too extensive either to bci fully conquered or passively 
defended. But she may be acHvdy defended by defeating 
or making prisoners of the army that invades her. And 
this is the on^ system of defence that can be effectual in 
a large country. 

There is something in a war carried on by invasion 
which makes it differ in circumstances from any other mode 
of war, because he who conducts it cannot tell whether the 
ground he gains, be for him, or against him, when he first 
naakes it. In the vifinter of seventy-six General Howe 
marched with an air of victory through the Jerseys, the 
consequence of which was his defeat, and General Bur- 
^oyne at Saratoga experienced the same fate frc>m the same 
cause. The Spaniards about two years ago were defeated 
by the Algerin^ in the same manner, that is, their first tri- 
umphs became a trap in which they were totally routed. 
And whoever will attend to the circumstances and events of 
a war carried on by invasion, will find, that any invader, in 
order to be finally conquered must first begin to conquer. 

I confess myself one of those who believe tlie loss of 
Philadelphia to be attended with more advantages than in- 
juries. The case stood thus. The enemy imagined Phil- 
adelphia to be of more importance to us than it really was; 
for we all know that it had long ceased to be a port, not a 
cargo of goods had been brought into it for near a tvielve- 
month, nor any fixed noianufactories, nor even ship-building^ 
carried on in it; yet as the enemy believed the conqi.efe< of 
it to be practicable, and to that belief added the absurd idea 

29 
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that the soul of all America was centered there, and would 
be conquered there, it naturally follows, that their possession 
of it, by. not answering the. end proposed, must break upthe 
plans they had so foolishly gone upon, and either oblige 
them to form a new one, for which their present strength is 
not sufficient, or to give over the attempt. 

We never had so small an army to fight against, nor so 
fair an opportunity of fina) success as now. The death 
wound is ahready given. The day is our own if we follow 
it up. The enemy by his situation is within otu:. reach, and 
by his reduced strength is within our power. The minis- 
ters of Britain may rage as they please, but our part is to 
conquer their armies. Let them wrangle and welcome, but 
let it not draw our attention frpm the one thing needful 
fiere, in this spot is our business to be accomplished, our 
felicity secured. What we have now to do is as clear 
as light, and the way to do it is as straight as a line. It 
needs not to be commented upon, yet, in order to be per- 
fectly understood I will put a case tliat cannot admit of a 
mistake. 

Had the armies under the Generals Howe andBurgoyne 

' been united and taken post at Germantown, and had the 

Northern army, under General Gates been joined to that 

tinder General Washington at Whitemarsfa, the consequence 

would have been a general action ; and if in that action we ha * 

killed and taken the same number of officers and men, that 

is, between nine and ten thousand, with the same quantity 

«f artillery, arms, stores, be. as have been taken at the 

Northward, and obliged General Howe with the remains of 

r his army, that is, with the same number he now commands, 

to take shelter in Philadelphia, we should certainly have 

thought ourselves the greatest heroes in the world ; and 

' should, as «oon as the season permitted, have collected to* 

^ether all the force of the Continent and laid siege to the 
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city, for it requires a ranch greater force to besiege an ene- 
my in a to^n ttiaa to defeat tliem in the field. The case 
now is just the same as if it had beeo produced by the 
means I have here supposed. Between nine and ten thou- 
sand have been killed, and taken, all their stores are in our 
possession, and General Howe, in consequence of that^ic* 
tory, has thrown himself for shelter into Philadelphia, He, 
or his tf'ifling friend Galloway, may form what pretences 
they please, yet no just reason can be given for their going 
into winter quarters so early as tlie 19lh of October, but 
their appreheosion of a defeat if they continued out, or 
their conscious inability of keeping the field with safety. I 
see no advantage which can arise to America by hunting the 
enemy from state to state. It is a triumph without a prize, 
and wholly unworthy the attention of a people determined 
to conquer. Neither can any state promise itself security 
while the enemy remains in a condition to transport them- 
t&elves from one part of the continent to another. Howe, 
likewise, cannot conquer where we have no army to oppose, 
therefore any such removals in him are mean and cowardly, 
and reduces Britain to a common pilferer. If he retreats 
from Philadelphia, he will be despised'; if he stays, he may 
be shut up and starved out, and the country, if he advances 
into it, may become hi^? Saratoga. He has his choice of 
evils, and we of opportunities. If he moves early, it is not 
only a sign but a proof that he expects no reinforcement, 
and his delays will prove that he either waits for th^ arrival 
of a plan to go upon, or force to execute it, or both ; in 
which case, our strength will encrease more than bis, there- 
fore in any case we cannot be wrong if we do but proceed. 
The particular condition of Pennsylvania deserves the 
attention of all the other states. Her military strength 
must not be estimated by the number of inhabitants. Here 
are men of all nations, characters, professions and interests. ^ 
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Here |u« the firmest whigs, surviving, like sparks in the ocenv, 
unquenched and uncooled in the midst of discouragement and 
disaffection. Here fire men losing their all with cheerfulness, 
and collecting fire and fortitude from the flames of their 
own estates. Here are others skulking in secret, many ma- 
king a market of the times, and numhers who are changing 
whig and torjr with the circumstances of every day. 

It is by mere dint of fortitude and perseverance that the 
whigs of this state have been able to maintam so good a 
countenance, and do even what they have done. We want 
help, and the sooner it can arrive the more effectual it will 
be. The invaded state, be it which it may, will always 
feel an additional burthen upon its back, and be bard set to 
support its civil power with sufficient authority : %nd this 
difficulty will always rise or fall, in proportion as the other 
states throw in their assistance to tha common cause. 

The enemy will most probably make many manoeuvres 
at the opening of this campaign, to amuse and draw off the 
attention of the several states from the one thing needful. 
We may expect to hear of alarms and pretended expedi- 
tions to dlti place and that place, to the Southward, the 
Eastward and the Northward, all intended to prevent our 
forming into one formidable body. The less the enemy's 
strength is, the mare subtleties of this kind will they make 
use of. Their existence depends upon it, because the force 
of America, when collected, is sufficient to swallow their 
present army up. It is therefore our business to make short 
work of it, by bending our whole attention to this one prinr- 
dpal pointy for the instant that the main body under Gener- 
al Howe is defeated, all the inferior alarms throughout the 
Continent, like so many shadows, will follow his downfall. 

The only way to finish a war with the least possible 
bloodshed, or perhaps without any, is to cellect an army^ 
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tgainstthe power of which, the ememj shall hare no chance. 
By not doing this, we prolong the war, and double both the 
calamities and tlie expenses of it. What a rich and happy 
country would America be, were she, by a vigorous exertion, 
to reduce Howe as she has reduced Burgoyne. Her currency 
would rise to millions beyond its present value. Every man 
would be rich, and every man would have it in his power to 
be happy. And whynot do these things f What is there 
to hinder f America is her own mistress and can do what 
she pleases. 

If we had not at this time a roan in the field, we could, 
nevertheless, raise an army in a few weeks sufficient to over* 
whelm all the force which General Howe at present com- 
mands. V^or and determination will 4o any thing and 
every thing. We began the war with this kind of spirit, 
why not end it with the same f Here, gentlemen, is the en- 
emy. Here is the army. The interest, the happiness, of all 
America is centered in this half ruined spot. Come on and 
help us. Here are laurels, come and share them. Her& 
are tories, come and help us to expel them. Here are 
whigs that will make you welcome, apd enemies that dread 
your coming. 

The worst of all policy is that of doing things by halves. 
Penny wise and pound foolish, has been the ruin of thou- 
sands. The present spring, if rightly improved, will free 
us from all our troubles, and save us the expense of mil- 
lions. We have pow only one army to cope with. No 
opportunity can be fairer; no prospect more promising. I 
shall conclude this paper with a few outlines of a plan, either 
for filling up the battalipns with expedition, or for raising an 
additional, jforce, (or any limited time, on any sudden emer- 
gency. 

That in which every man is interested, is every man's 

iutj to support. And any burthen i;«hich faUd equally oh 

3§* 
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aO meoi and, from which every man is to receive an equal 
benefit, is consistent with the most perfect ideas of libertjr. 
I would wish to revive something of that virtuous ambition 
which first called America into the field. Then every man 
was eager to do his part, and perhaps the principal reason 
why we have in any degree fallen therefrom, ts^ because we 
did not set a sufficient value by it at fi^t^ but left it to blaze 
out of itself, instead of regulating and preserving it by jtist 
proportions of rest and serviee. 

Suppose any state whose number of effective inhabitants 
was 80,000, should be required to furnish 3,200 men to- 
wards the defence of the Continent, on any sudden emer* 
gency. 

First, Let the whole number of efi^ctive inhabitants be 
divided into- hundreds ; then if each of those hundreds 
turn out four men, the whole number of 3,200 will be bad. 
Secendly, Let the names of each hundred men be en- 
tered ia a book, and let four dolhrs be collected fix>m each 
man, with as much more as any of the gentlemen, whose 
abilities can afford it, shall please to throw in, which gift 
shall likewise be entered against the donors names. 

Thirdly, Let the sums so collected be ofifered as a pre- 
sent, over and above the bounty of twenty dollars, to any 
four who may be inclined to propose themselves as volun- 
teers ; if more than four ofiier, the majority of the subscri- 
bers present shall determine which ; if none ofifer, then four 
out of the hundred shall be taken by lotj who shall be enti- 
tled to the said sums, and sbaU either go, or provide others 
that will, in the space of six days. 

Fourthly, As it wiD always happen, that in the space of 

4{g|ound on whichi an hundred men shall live, &ere wiB be 

always a number of persons who, by age and infirmity, are 

incapable of doing personal service, and as such persons are 

generally po8se8se4 of the greatest part of the property in uij 
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county, their portion of service, therefore, will be to furnish 
each man with a blanket, which will make a regimental coat, 
jacket and breeches, or alothes in lieu thereof, and another 
for a watch cloak, and two pair of shoes — for however choice 
people may be of these things matters not in cases of this 
kind— Those who lire always in houses can find many ways 
to keep themselves warm, but it is a shame and a sin to suf- 
f(^ a soldiei;« in the field to want a blanket while there is one 
in the country. 

Should the cloathing not be wanted, the superannuated or 
infirta persons possessing property, may, in lieu thereof, 
throw in their money subscriptions towards increasing the 
bounty, for though age will naturally exempt a person from 
pe^rsonal service, it cannot exempt him from his share of the 
charge, because the men are raised for the defence of prop- 
erty and liberty, jointly. 

There never was a scheme against which objections 
might not be raised. Qut this alone is not a sufficient rea- 
son for rejection. The only line to judge truly upon, is, to 
draw out and admit all the objections which can faitly be 
made, and place , against ^ them a)l the eontrary qualities^ 
eonveniences and advantages, then by striking a balance 
you come at the true character, of any scheme, principle 
er position. 

The most material advantages of the plan here proposed 
are ease, expedition, and cheapness ; yet the men so rais* 
ed get a much larger bounty than is any where at present 
given ; because all the expenseS| extravagance, and conse- 
quent idleness of recruitii^ t^re saved oir prevented. The 
country incurs no new 4&bt^ nor iqteresi thereon; the 
whole matter being all settled 9^\ on.ce ai^d entirely done 
with. It is a subscription answering all the purposes of a 
tax, without either the charge or trouble of Qollecting« 
Tte men are ready for the 4eld with the greatest possible: 
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expedition, because it becomes the duty of the inhabitants 
themselves, in every part of the country, to find up their 
proportion of men, insjiead of leaving it to a recruiting Ser- 
jeant, who, be he ever so indusjtrious, cannot know always 
where to apply. 

I do not propose this as a regular digested plan, neither 
will the limits of this paper admit of any further remarks up- 
on it. I believe it to be a hint capable of much improve- 
ment, and as such submit it to the public. 
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TO THE EARL OF CARLISI^, GENERAL CLIN- 
TON, AND WILLIAM EDEN, ESQ. BRITISH 
COMMISSIONERS, AT NEWiYORK. 



Pbilai>ki4PBia, October, 20, 1778. 

Thbrs is a dignity in the warm passions of a whig, 
which is never to be found in the cold malice of a tory. 
In the one, nature is only heated — in the other she is poison- 
ed. The instant the former has it in bis pew^r to punish 
he feels a disposition to forgive ; but the canine venom of 
the latter knows no relief but revenge. This general dis- 
tinction will| I believe, apply in all cases, and suit as well 
the meridian of England as America. 

As I presume your last proclamation will undergo the 
strictures of other pens, I shall confine my remarks to on- 
ly a few parts thereof. All that you have said might have 
been comprised in half the compass. It is tedious and un- 
meaning, and only a repetition of your former follies, with 
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here and there aa offensive aggravation. Your cargo of 
pardons will have no market — it is unfashionable to look 
at them — Even speculation is at an end. They are be- 
come a perfect drug, and no way calculated for the cli- 
mate. 

In the course of your proclamation you say^ "The poli- 
cy as well as the BENEVOLENCE OF GREAT 
6rITAIN, have thus far checked the extremes of war, 
when they tended to distress a people still considered as 
their fellow subjects, and to desolate a country shortly to 
become again a source of mutual advantage." What you 
mean by "the BExVEVOLENCE, of Great Britain" is to 
me inconceivable. To put a plain question : Llo you con- 
sider yourselves men or Devils f For until this point is set- 
tled, no determinate sense can be ptit upon the expression. 
You have already equalled, and in many instances excel- 
led, the savages of either Indies ; and if you have yet a 
cruelty in store you must have imported it unmixed with 
•very human material from the original ware-house of helJ. 

To the interposition of Providence, and her blessings oa 
our endeavors, and not to BRITISH BVINEVOLENCE, 
are we indebted for the short chain that limits your ravages. 
Remember you do not at this time command a foot of land 
on the Continent of America. Staten-Island, York-Island, 
a small part of Long-Island and Rhode-Island, circum- 
scribe your power; and even thoise you bold.at the expense 
of the West-Indies. To avoid a defeat and prevent a de- 
sertion of your troops, you have taken up your quarters in 
holes and corners of inaccessible security ; lind in order to 
conceal what every one can conceive, you now enideavour 
to impose your weakness upon us for an act of mercy. K 
you think to succeed by such shadowy devices you are but 
infaHts in the political world; you have the A,B, C, of strata- 
gem yet to learn, and are wholly ignorant of the people you 
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have to contend with. Like men in a state of intoxication, you 
forget that the rest of the world have eyes, and that the 
same stupidity which conceals you from yourselves, expo- 
ses you to their satire and contempt. 

The paragraph I have quoted, stands as an introduction 
to the following; "But when that country (America) pro- 
fesses the unnatural design, not only of estranging herself 
from us, hut of mortgaging herself and her resources to 
our enemies, the whole contest is changed ; and the ques- 
tion is, how far Great-Britain may, by every means in her 
power, destroy or render useless, a connection contrived 
for her ruin, and the aggrandizement of France. Under 
such circumstances, the laws of self preservation must di- 
rect the conduct of Britain, and if the British Colonies are 
to become an accession to France, will direct her to render 
that accession of as* little avail as possible to her enemy." 

I consider you in this declars^tion, like mad men biting 
in the hour of death. It contains likewise a fraudulent 
meanness: for in order to justify a barbarous conclusion, 
you have advanced a false position. The treaty we have 
formed with France is open, noble and generous. It is 
true policy, founded on sound philosophy, and neither a 
surrender or mortgage, as you would scandalously insinu- 
ate. ' I have seen every article and speak from positive 
knowledge. In France, we have found an affectionate 
friend, a faithful ally ; from Britain, nothing but tyranny, 
cruelty and infidelity. 

But the happiness is, that the mischief you threaten, is 
not in your power to execuie; and if.it were the punish- 
ment would return upon you in a ten-fold degree. The 
humanity of AmeHca hath hitherto restrained her from 
acts of retaliation, sind the affection she retains for many 
individuals in England, who have fed, cloathed, and com- 
forted her prisoners, has, to the present day, warded off her 
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resentnicnt, and operated as a screen to the whole. But 
even these considerations must eease^ when national ob- 
jects interfere and oppose them. Repeated aggravations 
will prove a retort, and policy justify the measure We 
mean now to take you seriously up upon your own ground 
and principle, and as you do, so shall )0u be done by. 

You ought to know, gentlemen, that England and Scot- 
land, are far more exposed to incendiary desolation than 
A uerica, in her present* state, can possibly be. We oc- 
cupy a country, with but few towns, and whose riches cod- 
siot in land and annual produce. The two last can suffer 
but little and that only within a yery limited compass. In 
Britain, it is otherwise. Her wealth lies chiefly in cities 
and large towns, the repositories of manufactures and fleets 
of iperchantmen. — There is not a nobleman's country-seat 
but may be Ijaid in pshes by a jsingle person Your own 
may probably contribute to the proof : In short, there is no 
evil which papoot be returned when you come to incendiary 
mischief,— The ships in the Thames, may certainJy be as 
easily set on fire^ as the temporary bridge was a few years 
jigp ; yet of that a^air no discovery was ever made ; and 
the loss you would sustain by such an event, executed at a 
proper season, is infinitely greater than any you can in- 
flict. The East India house, and rhe bank, neither are nor 
can be secure from this sort of destruction, and, as Dr. 
Price justly observes, a fire at the latter would bankrupt 
the nation. It has never been the custom of France and 
England, when t^t war, to mftkp tho^e haypcks on each other, 
because the ease with which they could retaliate, rendered 
it as impolitic fis if each had destroyed bis own. 

But think not, gentlemen, that oiir distance secures you, 
or our invention fails us. We call much easier accomplish 
such a point tlian any nation in Europe. V^ e talk the same 
language, dress in the same habit, and appear with the 
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same manner as yourselves. We can pass from one part 
of England to ai other unsuspected ; many of us are as 
well acquainted with the country as you are, and should 
jou impoliticly provoke our will, you will most assuredly 
lament the effects of it. Mischiefs of this kinrd require no 
army to execute them. The mea»$ are obvious, and the 
opportunities unguardable. 1 hold up a warning piece to 
your senses, if yoo have any left, and "to the unhappy peo- 
pie likewise, whose affairs are committed to youl"* I call 
not with the rancor of an enemy, but with the earnestness 
of a friend, on the deluded people of England,1est between 
.your blunders and theirs, they sjnk beneath the evils con- 
trived for us. 

"He who lives in a gla)5s house, says the Spanish prov- 
erb, should never begin throwing stones." This, gentle- 
men, is exactly your case and you must be the most ignor- 
ant of mankind or supppse us so, not to see on which side 
the balanpe of account^ will fall. There are many other 
modes of retaliation, which, for several reasons, I choose 
not to mention. But be assured of this, that the instant vou 
put a threat into execution, a counter blow will follow it. 
If you openly profess yourselves savages, it is high time we 
should treat you "i^s^such, and if nothiing but distress can 
recover yoii to teason, to punish will become an office of 
charityl . 

While your^eet lay last winter ia the Delaware, I offer- 
ed nny service to the Pennsylvania navy board then at 
Tretiton, as one who would make a party with them, or 
any four or five gentlemen «on an expedition down the river 
to set fire to it, and though it was not then accepted, nor 
the thing personally attempted, it is .more Aan probable, 
that your own foUy will provoke a much more vulnerable 

* General GUntoii^s letter to Congress. 
30 
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part Say nat when the mischief is done, that you bad 
not waniiDg aod remember that. we do not begin it, but 
mean to repay it. Thus much for your savage and iinpo- 
Ktic threat 

In another part of your prodamation you say, "But if 
the honors of a military life are become the object of the 
Americans, let them seek those honors under the banners 
oC their rightful sovereign, and in fighting the battles of the 
united British empire, against our late mutual and natural 
enemies." Surely ! The union of absurdity with madness 
was never marked in more distinguishable lines than these. 
Your rightful sovereign as you call him, may do well enough 
for you, who dare not inquire into the bumble capacities of 
the man ; but we who estimate persons and things by their 
real worth, cannot suffer our judgments to be so imposed 
upon; and, unless it is your wish to see him exposed, it ought 
to be your endeavor to keep him out of sight The less you 
have to say about him the better. We have done with him, 
and that ought to be answer enough. You have been often 
told so. Strange ! that the answer mu^t be so often repeat* 
ed. You go a begging with your king as with a brat, or 
with some unsaleable commodity you were tired of; and 
though every body tells you no, no, still yon keep hawking 
bim about But there is one that will have him in a linle 
time, and as we have no inclination to disappoint you of 
a customer, we bid nothing for him^ 

The impertinent folly of the paragraph I have jost quot- 
ed, deserves no other notice than to be laughed at and 
thrown by, but the principle on which it is founded is de- 
testable. We are invited to submit to a man who has at- 
tempted by ^ery cruelty to destroy us, and to join him is 
making war against France, who is already at war against 
him for our support. 
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Can Bedlanij in concert with Lucifer^ form a mors mad 
and devilish request? Were it possible a people could sink 
into such apostacy they could deserve to be swept from the 
earth like the inhabitants of Sortom and Gomorrah. The 
proposition is m universal affront to the rank which man 
holds in the creation and an indignity to him who placed 
him there. It supposes him made up without & spark of 
honor, and under no obligation to God or man. 

What sort of men or Christians must you suppose ilM 
Americans to be, who after seeing their most humble p^ti- 
tioiis insultingly rejected ; the most grievous laws passed to 
distress them in every quarter ; an undeclared war let loose 
upon them, and Indians and Negroes invited to the slaugh- 
ter ; Who, after seeing their kindred murdered, their fel- 
low citizens starved to death in prisons, and their houses 
and property destroyed and buried: Who, after the most se- 
rious appeals to EJeaven; the most solemn ati^uralion by oath 
of all government connected with you, and the most heart* 
felt pledges and protestations of faith to each other ; and 
who after soliciting the friendship, and entering into alli- 
ances with other nations, should at last break through ali 
these obligations, civil and divine, by complying with your 
horrid and infernal proposal. Ought we ever after to foe 
considered as a part of the human race ? Or, ought we not 
rather to be blotted from the society of mankind and be- 
come a spectacle of misery to the world? But there is 
something in corruption, which like a jaundiced eye, trans- 
fers the colour of itself to the object it looks upon, and 
sees every thing stained and impure ; for unless you were 
capable of such conduct yourselves, you could never have 
supposed such a character in us. The ofier fixes your in- 
famy. It exhibits you as a nation without faith ; with whom 
oaths and treaties are considered as trifles, and the break- 
ing them as the breaking of a bubble. Regard to decency 
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or to rank might' have taught you better, or pride inspired 
you, thougli virtue could not. There is not left a step in the 
degradation of character to wliieh you can now descend ;. 
you have put your foot on the ground floor^ and the key of. 
the dungeon is turned upon you. 

That the invitation may want nothing of being, a com- 
plete monster, you have thought proper to finish it with an 
assertion which has no foundation, either in fact or philoso^ 
phy ; and as Mr. Ferguson, your secretary is a man of let- 
ters, and has made civil society his study, and published a 
treatise on that subject^ I address this part to him. 

In the close of ibe paragraph which I last quoted, France 
is siyled the " natural enemy'' of England, and by way of 
bugging us into some strange idea» she is styled the ^' lata 
mutual and natural enemy" of both countries. I deny tliat 
she ever was the natural enemy of either, and that there 
does not exist in nature such a principle. The expression 
is an unmeaning barbarism, and wholly unphilosophical,. 
when applied to beings of the same species, let their station 
in the creation be what it may. We have a perfect idea of. 
a natural enemy when we think of the devil,, because the 
enmity is perpetual, unalterable, and urfobateable. It admits 
neither of peace, truce, or treaty ; consequently the warfare 
, is eternal, and therefore it is. natural. But man with man 
cannot arrange in the same opposition. Their quarrels are 
accidental and equivocally created. They become friends 
or enemies as the change of temper, or the cast of interest 
incUnes them. The Creator of man did not constitute 
them the natural enemy of each other. He has not made 
any one order of beings so. Even wolves may quarrel, 
still they herd together. If any two nations are so, then 
must all nations be so, otherwise it is not nature but custom, 
and the offence frequently originates with the accuser. 
I'^ingland is as truly the natural enemy of France, as Fraocr 
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19 of England, and perhaps more so. Separated from the 
rest of Europe, she has teonlracted an unsocial habit of 
manaers, and imagines in others the jealousy she. creates in 
herself. Never long satisfied with peace, she supposes the 
discontent universal, and buoyed up mth her own impor- 
tance, conceives herself the only object pointed at. The 
expression has been often used, and always with a fraudu- 
lent design ; for, when the idea of a natural enemy is con- 
ceived, it prevents all other "inquiries, and the real cause of 
the quarrel is hidden in the universality of tlie conceit. 
Men start at the notion of a natural enemy, and ask no oth- 
er question. The cry obtains credit like the alarm of a 
mad dog, and is one of those kind of tricks, which, by op- 
erating on the common passions secures their interest 
through their folly. 

But we, sir, are not to be thus imposed upon. We live 
in a large world, and have extended our ideas beyond the 
limits and prejudices of an island. We hold out the right 
hand of friendship to all the universe, and we conceive there 
to be a sociality in the manners of France, which is much 
better disposed to peace and negociation than that of Eng- 
landy antl until the latter becomes more civilized, she can- 
not expect to live long at peace with any power. Her com- 
mon language is vulgar and offensive,, and children with 
their milk suck in the rudiments of insult^—'* The arm of 
Britain ! The mighty arm of Britain ! Britain that shakes 
the earth to its centerand its polesk! The scourge of France! 
The terror of the world! That governs with a nod, and 
pours down vengeance like a>6od.'' This language neither 
makes a nation great or litde ; but it shews a savageness of 
manners, and has a tendency to keep national animosity 
alive* The entertainments of the stage, are calculated to 
the same end, and almost every public exhibition is tinctured 

with insult. Yet England is alwaVs in dread of France. 

30* 
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Terrified at the apprebension of an ibvasioD. Suspicioas- 
of being outwitted in a treat/ and privately cringing, though 
she is publicly offending. L^t her therefore, reform her 
manners and' do justice, and she will find the idea of a 
natural enemy, to be only a phantom of her own ima^n- 
ation. 

Litde did I think, at this period of the war, to see a pro- 
clamation which could promise ypu no one useful purpose 
whatever, and tend only to expose ypu. One. would think 
you were just awakened from a four years dream, and knew 
nojthing of what had passed in the interval. Is this a time 
to be offering pardons, or renewing the long forgotten sub- 
jects of charters and taxation ? Is it worth your while, after 
every force has failed you^ to retreat unc^er the shelter of 
argument and persuasion ? Or can you think that we with 
nearly half your army prisoners^ and in alliance with 
France, are to be begged or threatened into submission by a 
piece of paper ? But as- commissioners, at a hundred pounds 
sterling a week each, you. conceive yourselves bound to do 
sonojothing, and the genius- of ill fortune told you you roust 
wriie. 

. For my own part, I have not put pen to paper these sev- 
eral months. Convinced of your superiority by the issue 
of every campaign, I was inclined to hope,. that that wbieb 
all the rest of the world now see, would become visible to 
you, and therefore felt unwilling to rufile your temper by 
fretting.you with repetitions and discoveries. There have 
beea intervab.of hesitation in your conduct from which it 
seemed a. pity to disturb you, and a charity to leave you to 
yourselves. You rbave often stopt, as if you intended to 
think, but your thoughts have ever been too early or too late. 
There was a time wiien Britab disdained to answer, and- 
even to hear a petition from America. That time ib past^ 
and she in her turn is petitioning our acceptance. We now. 



s(8f)d on higher ground, aad o^r her peace ; aad the time 
will come whea she, perhaps in vain, will ask it from us. 
The latter case is as probable as the former ever was. She 
cannot refuse to acknowledge our independence with great- 
er obstinacy then she before refused to repeal her laws ; and 
if America alone could bring her to the one, united with 
France she will reduce her to the other. ' There is some- 
thing jn obstinacy which difiers from every other passion, 
whenever it fails it never recovers, but either breaks like 
iron, or crumbles sulkily away likQ a fractured arch. Most 
other passions have their periods of fatigue and rest ; their 
suffering and their cure ; but obstinacy has no resource^ 
and the first wound is mortaL You have already begun to 
give it up, and you will, from the natural construction of 
the vice find yourselves- both, obliged and inclined to do so. 

If you. look back you see nothing but loss^ and disgrace. 
If you look forward t|ie same scene continues, and the close 
is an impeneurable gloom. You may plan and execute lit- 
tle mischiefs, but are they worth the expence they cost you 
or will such partial evils have any effect on the general 
cause ? Your expedition to Egg-Harbor, will be felt at a 
distance like an attack upon a hen-roost, and expose you in 
Europe, with a sort of childish phrensy. Is it worth while 
to keep an army to protect you in writing proclamations, or 
to get once a year into winter-quarters f Possessing your- 
selvesf of towns is not conquest, but convenience, and in 
which you will one day or other be trepanned* Your re- 
treat from Philadelphia, was only a. timely escape^ and your 
next expedition may be less fortunate.. 

It would pqzele all the politicians in^ the universe to ooii- 
ceiye what you stay for, or why you should have staid so 
long. You are prosecuting a war in which ycNi confess you 
have neither oliyect nor hope and that conquest, oould it be 
effe^tedy would not repay the charges : In the mean while, 
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the rest of your affairs are nmning into ruin, and a EUirope*' 
an war kindling against you. In such a situation, there is 
neither doubt or difficulty ; the first rudiments of reason 
will determine the choice, for if peace can be procured with 
more advantages than even a conquest can be obtained, he 
must be an ideot indeed that hesitates. 

But you are probably buoyed up by a set of wretched 
mortals, who, having deceived themselves, are cringing with 
the duplicity of a spaniel for a little temporary bread. 
Those meg will tell you just what you please.. It is their 
interest to amuse, in order to^ lengthen out their protection. 
They study to keep yeu amongst them for that very pur- 
pose ; and in proportion as you disregard their advice, and 
grow callous ta their complaints, they will stretch into im- 
probability, and pepper oflf their flattery the higher. — Chai^ 
acters like these, are to be found in every counury, and every 
country will despise them. 
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NUMBER VII. 



TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 



Philadelphia, November 21, 1778, 

There ^re stages m the business^of serious life in which' 
to amuse is cruei, bat to deceive is to destroy ; and it is of 
little consequence, in the conclusion, whether men deceive 
themselves or submit, by a kind of mutual consent, to the 
impositions of each other. That England has been long 
under the influence of delusion or mistake, needs no other 
proof than the unexpected and wretch/ed skuatiop she is 
now involved in : And so powerfirl has been the influence,, 
that no provision was ever made or thought of against the 
misfortune, because the possibility of its happening was: 
never conceived. 

The general km! successful resistance of America, the 
conquest of Burgoyne, and a war with France, were treat- 
ed in parliament as the dreams of a discontented opposition, 
or a distempered imagination* They were beheld as ob- 
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jects unworthy of a serious thought, and the bare intiiDa- 
tion of them afforded the mipistry a triumph of laughter* 
Short triumph indeedJ For every thiog which has been 
predicted has happened, and all that was promised have fail- 
ed. A long series of politics so remarkably distiogfiisbed 
by a succession of misfortunes, without one alleviating 
turn, must certainly have something in it systematically 
wrong. It is suiScieat to awaken the most credulous into 
suspicion, and the most obstinate into thought. Either the 
means in your power are insufficient, or tbe measures iU 
planned ; either the execution has been bad, or the thing 
attempted impracticable ; or to speak more emphatically, 
either you are not able, or Heaven is not Willing. For, 
why is it that you have not conquered us.^^ Who, or what 
has prevented youf Yon have had every opportunity you 
could desire, and succeeded to yonr utmost wish in every 
preparatory means* Your fleets and armies have arrived 
in America without an accident. No uncommon misfor- 
tune hath intervened. No foreign nation hath interfered 
until the time you had allotted for victory was past. The 
opposition either in or out of parliament, neither discon- 
certed your measures, retarded or diminished your force. 
They only foretold your fate. Every ministerial scheme 
was carried with as high a hand as if the whole nation had 
been unanimous. Every thing wanted was asked for, and 
every thing asked for was granted. A greater force was 
not within the compass of your abilities to send, and the 
time you sent it was of all others the most favorable. You 
were then at rest with the whole world beside. You bad 
the range of every court in Europe uncontradicted by us. 
You amused us with a tale of commissioners of peace, and 
under that disguise collected a numerous army and came 
almost unexpectedly upon. us. The force was much great* 
er than we looked for; and that whiob we had to oppose it 
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i?ub, was unequal in numbers, badlj armei], and pOorJy dis- 
ciplined } beside which, it was embodied only for a short 
time, and expired within a few months after your arrival. 
We bad governments to form ; measures to concert; an ar- 
my to raise and tram, and every necessary article to import 
or to create. Our non-importation scheme had exhausted 
our stores and your command by sea intercepted our sup- 
plies. We were a people unknown, and unconnected with 
the political world, and strangers to the disposition of for- 
eign powers. Could you possibly wish for a more favora* 
ble conji|Qction of circumstances f Yet all tbes^ have hap- 
pened and passed away, and as it were left you with a laugh. 
They are likewise events of such an original nativity as can 
never happen again^ unless a new world should arise from 
the ocean. 

If any thing can be a lesson to presumption, surely the 
t^ircumstances of this war will have their effect. Had Brit- 
ain been defeated by any European power, her pride would 
have drawn consolation from the importance of her con- 
querors ; but in the present case, she is excelled by tliose 
she affected to despise, and her own opinions retorting on 
herself, become an aggravation of her disgrace. Misfor- 
tune and experience are lost upon mankind when they pro* 
duce neither reflection nor reformation. J^vils, like poisons, 
have tbeir uses, and there are diseases which no other rem- 
edy can reach. It has been the crime and folly of England 
to suppose herself invincible, and that, without acknowl- 
edging or perceiving, that a full third of her strength was 
drawn from the country she is now at war with. The arm 
of Britain has been spoken of as the arm ef the Almighty, 
and she has lived of late as if she thought the whole world 
ereated for her diversion. Her politics, instead of civili- 
;ung, has tended to brutalize mankind, and under the vain 
inoaieaning title of ^'Pefender of the Faith," she has madi? 
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war like an Indian against the religion of humanity. Her 
cruelties in the East-Indies will NEVER, NEVER be for- 
gotten ; and it is somewhat remarkable that the produce of 
that ruined country, trjansported to America, should there 
kindle up a war to punish the destroyer. The chain is con- 
tinued, though with a kind of mysterious uniformity, both 
in the crime and the punishment. The latter runs parallel 
with the former; and time and fate will give jt a perfect il- 
lustration. 

Where information is withheld, ignorance becomes a 
reasonable excuse; and one would charitably hope that the 
people of England do not encourage cruelty from choice 
but from mistake. Their recluse situation, surrounded by 
the sea, preserves them from the calamities of. war, and 
keeps them in the dark as to the conduct of their own ar* 
roi^s. 'THiey see not, therefore they feel not. They tell 
the tale that is told {hem and believe it, and accustomed to 
no other news than their own, they receive it, $tript of its 
horrors and prepared for ri)e palate of the nation/ through 
the channel of the London Gazette. . They are made to 
believe that their generals and armies differ from those of 
•tber nations, and have nothing of riideness or barbarity in 
them. They suppose them what they wish them to be. 
They feel a disgrace in thinking otherwise, and natoraUy 
encourage the belief from a pariiality to themselves. 
There was a time whenl felt the same prejudices, and rea- 
soned from the same errors ; -but experience, sad and pain- 
fti] experience, has taught me betteK V> bat the conduct of 
former armies was I know not, but what the conduct of the 
present is I well know, it is low, cruel, indolent, and 
profligate : and had the people of America no other cause 
of separation than what fhe army has occasioned, that alone 
. is cause enough. 
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The field of politics in England is far more extensive 
than that of news. Men have a right to reason for them- 
selves, and though they cannot contradict the intelligence in 
the London Gazette, they may frame upon it what senti- 
ments they please. But the misfortune is, that a general 
ignorance has . prevailed over the whole nation respecting 
America. The ministry and minority have both been 
wrong. The former was always so ; the latter only lately 
sp. Politics to be executively right, must have a unity of 
means and time, and a defect in either overthrows the whole. 
The ministi^ rejected the plans of the minority while they 
were practicable, and joined in them when they became 
impracticable. From wrong measures they got inio wrong 
times, and have now completed the circle of absurdity by 
closing it upon themselves. 

It was my fate to come to America a few months before 
the breaking out of hostilities. I found the disposition of 
the people such, that ihey might havebeen led by a thread 
and governed by a reed. Their suspicion was quick and 
penetrating, but their attachment to Britain was obstinate, 
and it was at that jtjiQe a kind of treason to speak against it* 
They disliked the ministry^ but they esteemed the nation. 
Their idea of grievaiice operated without resentment, and 
their single object was reconciliation. Bad as 1 believed 
the ministry to be^ I never conceived them capable of a 
measure so rash and wicked as the commencing of hostil- 
ities ; much less |di,d I imagine the nation would entourage 
it. I viewed the dispute as a kind of law-suit, in which I 
sup|[)osed the piarties would find a w^ either to decide or 
settle it. I had no thpughts of independence or of arm$.. 
The world could nat then have persuaded me that I should 
be either a soldier or an author/ - |tf I had any talents fdr> 
either they were buried in me, and might ever have conr 
itinued so^ had not the necessity of the jumes dragged and 
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driven them, into action. I had formed my plan of life, 
and conceiving myself happy, wished every hody else so. 
But when the country, into which I had but just put my 
foot, was set on iSre about my ears, it was time to stir. It 
was time for every man to stir. Those who had been long 
settled had something to defend ; those who had just come 
bad something to pursue ; and the call and the concern was 
equal and universal. Foif in a country where all men were 
once adventurers, the difference of a few years in their ar- 
rival could make none in their right. ' 

The breaking out of hostilities opened a new saspieion in 
the politics of America, which though at that time very rare, 
has been since proved to be very right. What I allude to 
is, ^ A secret and fixed determination m the British cabinet 
to annex America to the crown of England as a conquered 
country." If this be taken as the object, then the whole 
Ibe of condtict pursued by the ministry, though rash in its 
origio and ruinous in its consequences, is nevertheless oni- 
form and consistent in its parts. It applies to every ease 
and resolves every difficulty* But if taxation or any thing 
else be taken in its room, then is there no proporfion be* 
tween the object and the charge. Nothing but the whole 
soil and property of the country can be placed as a possible 
equivalent against the millions which the mmisfry expend*- 
ed. No taxes raised in America could possibly repay it 
A revenue of two millions sterling a year would not dis- 
charge the sum an^l raferest accumulated thereon, in twenty 
y^ars. 

Reconciliation never appears to have been the wish or 
the object of administration ; they Tooked on conquest as 
certain and inisillible, arid under that persuamn, sought to 
drive the Americans into what they might style a general 
rebellion, and then crushing them with arms in their hands, 
feap the rich harvest of a general cionfiscatiofl and silenee 
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them for ever. The dependents at court were too numer- 
ous to be provided for in England. The market for plun- 
der ill the East-Indies was over ; and the profligacy of gov* 
emment required that a new mine should be opened, and 
that mme could be no other than America conquered and 
forfeited. They bad no where else to go. Every other 
diannel was drained ; and extravagance, with the thirst of 
a drunkard, was gaping for supplies. 

If the ministry deny this to Uave been their plan, it be- 
comes them to explain what was their plan. For eitiier 
they have abused us in coveting property they.neiver labor '^ 
ed for, or they have abused you in expending an amazing 
sum upon an incompetent object. Taxation, as I mention- 
ed before, could never be worth the charge of obtaining it 
by arms ; and any kind of formal obedience which Ameri- 
ica could have made, would have weighed with the light«- 
ness of a laugh against such a load of expense. It is there- 
fore most probable, that the ministry will at last justify their 
policy by their dishonest^^ and openly declare, that tkeif 
original design was conquest : And in this case, it well be^ 
comes the people of England to consider how far the nation 
would have been benefited by the success. 

In a general view there are few conquests that repay the 
charge of making them, and naankmd are pretty well con- 
vinced that it can never be worth their wbils to go to war 
for profit sake. If they are made war upon, their country 
invaded, or their existence at stake, it is their duty to de- 
fend and preserve themselves, but in everf other light and 
from every other cause is war inglorious and detestable* 
But to return to the case in question-— 

When conquests are made of foreign countries, it is sup- 
posed that the COMMERCE and DOMINION of the 
country which made them are extended. But this could 
neither be the object nor the consequence of the present 
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pie that is wanting and ever will be wanting ttU the idea of 
NATIONAL HONOR be righUy understood. As indi- 
viduals we profess ourselves Christians, but as nations we 
are heathens, Romans, and what not I remember the late 
Admiral Saunders decfaring in the house of commons, and 
that in the time of peace, '* That the city of Madrid laid 
in ashes was not a sufficient atonement for the Spaniards 
taking off the rudder of an' English sloop of war/' 1 do 
not ask whether this is Christianity or morality, I as&wheth^ 
er it is decency ? whether it is proper language for a nation 
to use f In private life we should call it by the phin name 
of bullying, and the elevation of rank cannot alter its char- 
acter. It is I thiok exceedingly easy to define what ought 
to be understoQi by national honor, for that which is the 
best character for an individual is the best character for a 
nation ; and wherever the latter exceeds or Mh beneath the 
former, there is a departure from the line of true greatness. 

I have throwi» out this observation with a design of ap- 
plying it to Great Britain. Her idea oS national honor 
seems devoid of that benevolenee of heart, that nniversel 
expansion of philanthropy, and that triumph over the. rage 
•f vulgar prejudice, without which man is inferior to him- 
self, and a companion of common animals. To know 
whom she shall regard or dislike, she asks what country they 
are of, what religion they profess, and what property they 
enjoy. Her idea of national honor seems te oonsist in* ne* 
tional insult, and that to be a great people, is to be neither 
a Christian^ a philosopher,, or & genllemaB', but to threatcD 
iffiAk the rudeness of a bear, and to devour with the ferocity 
ef a lion. This perhaps may soundi haiah and uncourdyy 
but it is too true, and the more is the pity 4 

I mention this only as her general character- ,But lo* 
wards America Am has observed no character at all, as<| 
destroyed by beecowhiGt vhM she asaumed in h^r tiiieb 
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She set out with the title of Parent or Mother Country. 
The association of ideai^ which naturally accompany this 
expression, are filled with every thing that it is fond, ten- 
der and forbearing. They have an energy particular to 
thetnselves, and overlooking the accidental attachment of 
common afiections, apply with peculiar softness to the first 
feelings of the heart. It is a political term which every 
mother can feel the force of, and every child can judge of. 
It needs no painting of mine to set it ofiT, for liature only 
ctfn do it justice. 

But has any part of your conduct to America correspon- 
ded with the title you set up f If in your general national 
character you are un|)olished and severe, in this you are in- 
consistent and unnatural, and you must have exceeding false 
notions of national honor, to suppose that the world can 
admire a want of humanity, or that national honor depends 
on the violence of resentment, the inflexibility of temper, or 
the vengeance of ei^ecution. 

I Would willingly convince you, and that widi as much 
temper as the times will sufiTer me to do, that as you oppo- 
sSd your own interest by quarrelling with us, so likewise 
your national honor, rightly conceived and understood, was 
no ways called upon to^ enter into a war with America ; had> 
you studied true greatness of heart, the first ai^d fairest or« 
nament of mankind, you would hav« acted directly contra- 
ry to all that you have done, and the world would have as* 
cribed it to a generous cause, besides which, you had 
(though with the assistance of this country) secured a pow 
erful name by the last war. You were kndwn and dreaded 
ajbroad ; and it would have been wise in you to have sufiler<» 
ed the world to have slept undisturbed under that idea. It 
was to you a force existing without expense. It produced 
to you all the advantages of real power ; and you were 
fitrODger through the universality of that charm, thus any 
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future ieets and armies may probably make you. four 
greatness was so secured and interwoven with your silence, 
that you ought never to hare awakened mankind, and bad 
nothing to do but to be quiet; Had you been true politi- 
cians you Would have seen all this, add continued to draw 
from the magic of a name, the force and authority of a 
nation. 

Unwise as you were in breaking the charm, you were 
still more unwise in the manner of doing it. Sampson only 
told the secret, but you have performed the operation ; you 
have shaven your own head, and wantonly thrown away the 
locks. America was the hair from which the charm was 
drawn that infatuated the world. You ought to have quar- 
relled with no power ; but with her upon no account You 
had nothing to fear from any condescension yeu might 
make. You might have humored her, even if there had 
been no justice in her claims, without any risk to your rep- 
utation ^ for Europe fascinated by your fame, would have 
ascribed it to your benevolence, and America, intoxicated 
by the great, would have slumbered in heir fistters. 

But this method of studying the progress of die passions, 
in order to ascertain the probable conduct of mankind is a 
philosophy in politics, which those who preside %i St 
James' have no conception of. They know no other in* 
fluence than corruption, and reckon all their probabilities 
from precedent A new case is to diem a new world, and 
while they are seeking for a parettel they get lost The 
talents of Lord Mansfield t»n be eidtinMtted nt best no It^h- 
er than those of a iiophist He understandsr the snbdeties 
but not the elegance of nature ; an J by continuBlty 'viewmg 
mankmd tfaroughtbe cold medium of the law,never Ainksof 
penetrating into die warmeir region t)f the mind. As for Lord 
Nordi, it is his happiness to have in him more philosophy 
than sentiment, for he 'beaiisr flogging like a'ttip and sleeps 
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the better for it. His punishment becomes his support for 
while he suffers the lash for his sins, he keeps himself up 
by twirling about In politics, he b a good arithmetician, 
and in every thing else nothing at all. 

There is one circumstance which comes so much within 
Lord North's province as a financier, that I am surprised it 
should escape him, which is the different abilities of the two 
countries in supporting the expense ; for, strange as it may 
seem, England is not a match for America in this particu- 
lar. By a curious kind of revolution in accounts, the*peo- 
pie of England seem to mistake their poverty for their rich- 
es^ that is, they reckon their national debt as a part of their 
national wealth. They makje the same kind of error which 
a man would do^ who after mortgaging his estate, should 
add the money borrowed, to the full value of the estate in 
order to conpt up hia worth, and in this case he would con- 
ceit that he got rich by running into debt. Just thus it is 
with England. The government owed at the beginning of 
this war one hundred and thirty five millions sterling, and 
though the individuals to whon^ it was due, bad a right to 
reckon their shares as so much private propert}% yet to 
the nation collectively it wa^ so much poverty. There 
js as eSbctual limits to public debts as to private ones, for 
• when once the money borrowed is so great as to require the 
whole yearly revenue to discharge the interest thereon, 
there is an end to a farther borrowing ; in the same man^ 
ner as when the interest of a man's debt amounts to the 
yearly income of his estate, there is an end to his credit. 
This is nearly the case whh England, the interest of her 
present debt being at least equal to one half of her yearly 
revenue, so that out of ten millions annually collected by 
taxes, she has but five she can call her own. 

The very reverse of this was the case with America ; she 
b^an the war without any debt upon her, and in order to 
carry it on, she neither raised money by taxes, nor borrow- 
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ed it upon interest, but created it ; and her situation at this 
time, continues so much the reverse of yourSi that taxing 
would make her rich, whereas it would make you poor. 
When we shall have sunk the surp which we have created, 
we shall then be out of debt, be just as rich as when we be- 
gau and all the while we are doing it, shall feel do differ- 
ence, because the value will rise as the quantity decreases. 

There was not a country in the world so capable of bear- 
ing the expense of a war as America ; not oaly because she 
waa not in debt when she began, but because the country is 
young and capable of infinite improvement, and has an al- 
most boundless tract of new lands in store, whereas Eng- 
land has got to her extent of age and growth, and has no 
unoccupied land or property in reserve. The one is like a 
young heir coming to a large improveable estate ; the oth- 
er like an old man whose chances are over, and his estate 
mortgaged for half its worth. 

In the second number of the Crisis, which T find has been 
re-published in England, I endeavored to set forth the im- 
practicability of conquering America. I stated every case, 
that I conceived could possibly happen, and ventured to 
predict its consequence. As my conclusions were drawn 
not artfully but naturally, they have all proved to be true. 
I was upon the spot ; knew the politics of America, her 
strength and resources, and by a train of services, the best 
in my power to render, was honored with the friendship of 
the congress, the army and the people. I considered the 
cause a just one. I know and (eel it a just one, and under 
that confidence never made my owp profit or loss an ob- 
ject. My endeavor was to have the matter well understood 
en both sides, and I coneeived myself tendering a general 
service, by setting forth to the one the impossibility of be- 
ing conquered, and to the other the impossibility of con- 
quering. Most of the augumeots made use of by the min- 
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istry for supporliog the war, are the very afgument» that 
ought to have been used against supporting it; and the 
plans, by which they thought to conquer are the very plans 
in which they were sure to Ife defeated. They have ta* 
ken every tbiAg up at the wrong end. Their ignorance is 
astonidiing, and were you in my situation you would see it 
They may perhaps have your confidence, bull am persuaded 
Ihey would make very indifferent members of congress. 
I know what England is, and what America is, and from 
the compound of knowledge, am better enabled to judge 
of the issue, than what the king or any of bi$ ministers can 
be. 

In this number I have endeavored to show the ill policy 
and disadvantages of the war. I believe mady of my re- 
marks are new. Those which are not so, I have studied to 
improve and (dace in a manner that may be clear and stri- 
.king. Your failure is I am persunded, as certain a& fate* 
America is above your reach. She is at least your equal 
in the world, and her independence neither rests upon 
your contjBciit, or ean bfd prevented by your arms. In short 
you ispend your substance in vain, and impoverish your- 
selves without a hope. 

But sn-ppose you bad conquered America, whet advan- 
tage cdlectjvely or individually, as merchants, raanuiactur- 
ers, or conquerors, could you have looked fo^ This is an 
olg^t yoM seem never to have attended to* Listening for 
the aound of victory, and led away by the pfarenzy of arms, 
yen neglected to reckon either the cost or the consequent' 
ces. You must pay all towards the estpense ; the poorest 
among you must bear his share, and it is both your right 
and your duty to weigh seriously the matter* Had Amen- 
ica been conquered, she might have been parcelled out ia 
grants to the favorites at court, bat no share of it would have 
fallen to you. Your tpu^e^ would mt have been lessened, 
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because she would have been ia no condition to have paid 
any towards your relief. We are rich by a contrivance of 
our own, which would have ceased as soon as you became 
masters. Our paper money will be of no use in England, 
and silver and gold we have none. In the last war you 
made many conquests, but were any of your taxes lessened 
thereby f On. the contrary, were yqu not taxed to pay for 
the charge of making tt)em, and has not the same been 
the case in every war f 

To the parliament I beg to s^ddress myself in a particular 
manner. They appear to have supposed tbemi^elves part- 
ners in the chace, and to have hunted with the lion from 
an eif:pectation of a right in the booty ; bi|t in this it is the 
most probable they would, as legislators, have been disap* 
pointed. Tbc^ case is quite a new one, and many unfore* 
seen difficulties would have arisen thereon. The parlia- 
ment claimed a legislative right over America, apid the war 
originated from that pretence. But the Arn^y is supposed 
to belong to the crown, and if America bad been conquer- 
ed through their meaqs the claim of the legislature would 
have been suffocated in the i;onqu^st. Ceded or conquer* 
ed countries are supposed to be out of the authority of 
parliament Taxation is exercised oytr th^nd by preroga- 
tive aind not by law. It was attepipted.tp be done in die 
Grenades a few yearjs ago and the only reason why it was 
not done was because the crown had ipadp a prior relin- 
qiiishmen]t of its claim.* Therefore, parliament have been 
all this while supporting m^aai ires for the establishment of 
their authority^ in the issue of which, ^hey woujd have 
been triumphed over by the prerpgative. ThijSf might have 
opened a new and interesting opposition between the 
parlian;ient and the crown. The crown would hare said 
that it conqgered for itself, and that to conquer for parlia- 
meat was an unknown case. T^e parliament mighr havp 
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replied that America not being a foreign country, but a 
country in rebellion, could not be said to be conquered, but 
reduced ; and thus continued their claim by disowning the 
terra. The crown rtiigbt have rejoined, that however A- 
merica might be considered at first, she became foreign at 
last by a declaration of independence and a treaty with 
France ; and that her case being, by that treaty, put with- 
in the law oi nations, was out of the law of parliament. 
The parliament might have maintained, that as theij; claim 
ever America had never been surrendered, so neither could 
it be taken away. 1 he crown might have insisted, that 
though the claim of parliament could not be taken away, 
yet being an inferior it might be sii| erceded ; and that, 
whether the claim was withdrawn from the object, or the 
object taken from the claim, the same separation ensued ^ 
and that America being subdued after a treaty with France, 
was to all intents and purposes a regal conquest, and of 
course the sole property of the king. The parliament, as 
the legal delegates ol tie pctjie, might have ccntended 
against the temi "inieribr ' and rested the case upcri"the 
antiquity of power, and this ^ould have brought on a set of 
very interesting and rational questions. 

First, What is the original lountain of power and honor 
in any country ? 

Secondly, Whether the prerogative does not belong to 
the people ? • 

Thirdly, Whether there is any such thing as the Eng- 
lish constitution f .. 

Fourthly, C f what use is the crown to the people ? 

Fifthly, Vheiher he i^ho invented a cicvvu was not aa 
enemy to mankind i 

Sixthly, Whether it is not a shame for a man to spend a 
inillion a year and do no good ior it, and whether ihe mon- 
ey might not be better applied ? 
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Seventhly, whether such a man is not better dead than 
alive ? 

Eighthly, Whether a congress constituted like that of 
America, is not the most happy and consistent form of gov* 
ernment in the world ?^— With a number of others of the 
same import* 

In short, the contention about the dividend might have 
distracted the nation ; for nothing is more common than to 
agree in the conquest and quarrel for the prize ; therefore 
it is, perhaps, a happy circumstance, that our successes have 
prevented the dispute. 

If the parliament had been thrown out in their claim, 
which it is most probable they would, the nation likewise 
would have been thrown out in their expectation; for as the 
taxes would have been laid on by the crown without the 
parliament, the revenue arising therefrom, if any could have 
arose, would not have gone into the exchequer, but into the 
privy pur^e, and so far from lessening their taxes, would not 
even have been added to them, but served only as pocket 
money to the crown. The more I reflect on this matter 
the more I am astonished at the blindness and iU poUcy of 
my countrymen, whose wisdom seems to operate without 
discernment, and their strength without an object. 

To the great bulwark of the nation, I mean the mercan- 
tile and manufacturing part thereof, I likewise present 
my address. It is your interest to see America an indepen- 
dent country and not a conquered one. If conquered, she 
is ruined ; and if ruined, poor ; consequently the trarie will 
be a trifle, and her credit doubtful. If independent she 
flourishes, and from her flourishing roust your profits arise. 
It matters nothing to you who governs America, if your 
manufactures find a consumption there. Some articles will 
consequendy be obtained from other places, and right they 
should \ but the demand of others wUl iiicrease by tii« 
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great influx of inhabitants which a state of independence 
and peace will occasion, and on the final event you may be 
enriched. The commerce of America is perfectly free, 
and ever will be so. She will consign away no part of it to 
any nation. She has not to her friends, and certainly will 
not to her enemies, though it is probable that your narrow 
minded politicians, thinking to please you thereby, may 
some time or other make such an unnecessary proposal. 
Trade flourishes best when it is free, and it is weak policy 
to attempt to fetter it. Her treaty with France is on the 
most liberal and generous principles and the French in their 
conduct towards her have proved themselves to be philoso- 
phers, politicians and gentleman. 

To the ministry I likewise address myself. You gentle- 
men, have studied the ruin of your country, from which it is 
BOt within your abilities to rescue her. Your attempts to 
recover are as ridiculous as your plans which involved her 
are detestable. The commissioners bemg about to depart, 
will probably bring you this, and with it my sixth number to 
them ; and in so doing they carty back more COMMON 
SENSE than they brought, and you likewise will have 
more than when you sent them. 

Having thus addressed you severally I conclude by ad- 
dressing you collectively. It is a long lane that has no turn- 
ing. A period of sixteen years of misconduct and misfor- 
tune, is certainly long enough for any one nation to suffer 
under : and upon a supposition that war is not declared be- 
tween France and you, I beg to place a line of conduct be- 
fore you that will easily lead you out of all your troubles. 
It has been hinted before and cannot be too much attended 
to. 

Suppose America had remained unknown to Europe till 
the present year, and that Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, in 
another voyage round the world, had made the first discovery 
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of her in the self same condition she is now in, of artff, 
arms, numbers, and civilization. What I ask in that case, 
would have been your conduct towards her, for THAT will 
point out what it ought to be now f The problems and 
their solutions are equal, and the right line of the one is the 
parallel of the other. The question takes in eveiy circum- 
stance that can possibly arise. It reduces politics to a sim- 
ple thought, and is moreover a mode of investigation, in 
which while you are studying your interest, the simplicit}'' 
of the case will cheat you into good temper. You have 
nothing to do but to suppose you have found America, and 
she appears found to your hand, and while in the joy of 
your heart you stand still to admire her, the path of politics 
rises straight before you. 

Were 1 disposed to paint a contrast, I could easily setofi' 
what you have done in the present case against what you 
would have done in THA T case, and by justly opposing 
them, conclude a picture that would make you blush. But, 
as when any of the prouder passions are hurt, it is much 
better philosophy to let a man slip into a good temper than 
to attack him in a bad one ; for that reason therefore, I only- 
state the case and leave yourselves to reflect upon it. 

To go a little back into politics, it will be found that the 
true interest of Britain lay in proposing and promoting the 
independence of An^erica immediately after the last peace ; 
for the expense which Britain had then incurred by defend- 
ing America as her own dominions, ought to have shewn her 
the policy and necessity of chans;ing the STILC of the 
country, as the best probable method of preventing future 
wars and expense, and the only method by which she could 
hold the commerce without the charge ol sovereignty. Be- 
sides which the title she assumed of parent country, led to, 
and pointed out, the propriety, wisdom and advantage of a 
separation ; for as in private life, ck&ds^n grow into men. 
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and by setting up for themselves, extend and secure the 
interest of the whole family, so in the settlement of colo- 
nies large enough to admit of maturity, the same policy 
should be pursued, and the same consequences would fol- 
low^. Nothing hurts the affections both of parents and chil- 
dren so much, as living too closely connected, and keeping 
up the distinction too long. Domineering will not do over 
those, who by a progress in life are become equal in rank to 
their parents, that is, when they have families of their own ; 
and though they may conceive themselvfes the subjects of 
their advice, will not suppose them the objects of their gov- 
ernment. I do not by drawing this parallel, mean to admit 
the title of PARENT COUNTRY, because if due any 
where, it is due to Europe collectively, and the first settlers 
from England were driven here by persecution. I mean 
only to introduce the term for the sake of policy, and to 
show from your title, the line of your interest. 

When you saw the state of strength and opulence, antt 
that by her own industry, which America had arrived at; you 
ought to have advised her to have set up for herself, and pro- 
posed an alliance of interest with her, and in so doing, you 
would have drawn, and that at her own expense, more real 
advantage, and more military supplies and assistance both 
of ships and men, than from any weak arfd wrangling gov- 
ernment yoa could exercise over her. In short, had you 
studied only the domestic politics of a family, you would 
have learnt how to govern the state; but, insjtead of this 
easy and natural line, you flew out into every thing which 
was wild and outrageous, till by following the passion and 
stupidity of the pilot, you wrecked the vessel within sight 
of the shore. 

Having shown what you ought to have done, I now pro- 
ceed to shew the reason why it was not done. Thie caterpil- 
lar circle of the court, had an interest to pursue distinct from, 
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and opposed to yours^ for though by the indepeDdence of hr 
merica and an alliaDce tberewitb,the trade would have contio* 
ued^ifnot increased, as in many articles neither country can 
£0 to abetter market, and though by defending and protecting 
Jierself, she would have been no expense to. you, and conse* 
queotly your national charges would have decreased, and 
your taxes might have been proportionally lessened thereby ; 
yet the striking off so many places from the court calendar 
was put in opposition ta the interest of the nation. The 
loss of thirteen government ships, with their appendages 
liere and in England, is a shocking sound in the ear of a 
iiungry courtier. Your present king and ministry wiU be 
tbe ruin of you ; and you had better risk a revolution and 
rcall a congress, than be thus led on from madness to despair, 
and from despair, to ruin. America has set you the exaio* 
j)le, and may you follow it and be free. 

I now come to the last part, a war witk France* This 
is what no man in his senses will advise you to, and all good 
men. would wish to prevent. Whether France will declare 
war against you, is not for me in this place to mention, or 
to hint even if i knew it, but it must be madness in you to 
<lo it first. The matter is now come to a full crisis, and 
peace is easy if willingly set about. Whatever you may 
think, France has behaved handsomely to you. She would 
liave been unjust to herself to have acted otherwise than 
she did ; and having accepted our offer of alliance she ^ave 
you genteel notice of it. There was nothing in her conduct 
reserved or indelicate, and while she announced her deter- 
mination to support her treaty, she left you^to G;ive the first 
offence. America on her part, h&s exhibited a character 
of firmness to the world. Unprepared and unarmed, with- 
out form or government, she singly opposed a nation that 
domineered over half the globe. Tbe greatness of the deed 
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demands respect; and thqugh you may feel resentment, 
you are compelled both to WONDER and ADMIRE. 

Here I rest my arguments and finish ipy address. Such 
as it is, it is a gift and you are welcome. It was always my 
design to dedicate a CRISIS to you, when the time should 
come that would properly MAKE IT A CRISIS ; and 
when, likewise, I should catch myself in a temper to write 
it, and suppose you in a condition to read it. THAT time 
is now arrived, and with it the opportunity of conveyance. 
For the commissioners— POOR COMMISSIONERS ! 
having proclaimed, that " YET FORTY DAYS AND 
NINEVEH SHALL BE OVERTHROWN," have wait- 
ed out the date, and discontented with their Ood, are re- 
turning to their gourd.* And all the harm I wish them is, 
that it may not WITHER about their ears, and that may 
not piake their exit in the b^Uy of a whale. 

COMMON SENSE. 

P. S. Though'in the tranquillity of my mind I have.con-o 
eluded with a laugh, yet I have something to mention to the 
COMMISSIONERS, which to them is serious and worthy 
their attention. Their authority is derived from an act of 
parliament which likewise describes and LIMITS their 
OFFICIAL powers. Their commission, therefore, is only 
a recital, and personal investiture, of those powers, or a 
nomination and description of the persons who are to exe- 
cute them. Had it contained any thing contrary to, or gone 
beyond the line of, the written law from which it is derived 
and by which it is bound, it would, by the English consti- 
tution, have been treason iq the crown, and the king been 
subject to an impeachment. He dared not, therefore, put 
in his commission what you have pui in your proclamation, 
that is, he dared not have authorized you in that commission 
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to burn and destroy, or to threaten to burn and destroy any 
thing in America. You are both in the ACT and id the 
COMMISSION styled COMMISSIONERS FOR RE- 
STORING PEACE, and the methods for doing it are 
there pointed out. Your last proclamation is signed by you 
as comraissidners UNDER THAT ACT. You make 
parliament the patron of its contents. Yet in the body ofit^ 
you insert matters contrary both to the spirit and letter of the 
act, and what likewise your king dared not have' put in bis 
commission to you. The state of things in England, gentle- 
men, is too ticklish for you to run hazards. You are AC- 
COUNTABLE TO PARLIAMENT FOR THE EX- 
ECUTION OF THAT A( T ACCORDING TO THE 
LETTER OP IT. Your heads may pay for breaking it, 
for you certainly have broke it by exceeding it And as a 
friend, who would wish you to escape the paw of the lion 
as well as the belly of the whale, 1 civilly bint to you^ TO 
KEEP WITHIN COMPASS. 

Sir Harry Clinton, strictly speaking, is as accountable as 
the rest; for though a general, he is Kkewise a commission- 
er, acting utider a superior authority.. His first obedience 
is to the act ; and bis plea of being a general will not and 
cannot elear him as a commissioner, for that would suppose 
the crown, in its single capacity, to have a power of dispen- 
sing with an act of parliament. Your situations, gentlemen, 
are nice and critical, and the more so because England is 
unsettled. Take heed ! Remember the times of Charles 
the first! For Laud and Stafford fell by trusting to a hope 
like yours. 

Having thus shewn you the danger of your proclamation, 
I now shew you the folly of it The means contradict the 
design. You threaten to lay waste lio order to reader 
America a useless acquisition of alliance to France. I re- 
ply, th&t the more destruction you commit (if you could do 
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It) the more valuable to France you make that alliaDce. 
You can destroy only houses and goods; and by so doing 
you encrease our demand upon ber for materials and mer- 
chandize, for the wants of one nation, provided it has 
FREEDOM and CREDIT, naturally produces riches to 
the other; and as you can neither ruin the land nor prevent 
the vegetation^ you would encrease the exportation of our 
produce in paymqnt, which to her would be a new fund of 
wealth. In short, had you cast about for a plan on purpose 
to enrich your enemies you could not have hit upon a bet- 
ter. 
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NUMBER VIII. 



ADDRESSED TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLANB. 



" T^RUSTfNo, (says the king of England in his speech of 
November last) in the Divine Providence, and in the jus- 
tice of my cause, I am firmly resolved to prosecute the 
war 'With vigor, and to make every exertion in order to 
compel our enemies to equitable term^ of peace and ac- 
commodation." To this declaration the United States of 
America and the confederated powers of Europe, will reply, 
if Britain will have war^ she shall have enough of it,. 

Five years hav€ nearly elapsed since the comjfnencement 
of hostilities, and every campaign, by a gradual decay, has 
lessened your ability to conquer without producing a seri- 
ous thought on your condition or your fate. Like a prodi- 
gal lingering in an habitual consumption, you feel the relics 
qf life and mistak^ them for recovery. New schemes, like 
new medicines, have administered fresh hopes and prolong- 
ed the disease instead of curing it. A change of generals, 
like a change of pbysiciansi served only to keep the flat- 
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tery alive, and furnish new pretences for new extrava- 
gance. 

" Can Britain fail ?"* Has been proudly asked at the 
commencement of every enterprize, and that " whatever she 
wilU is Jaie^^^\ has been given with the solemnity of pro- 
phetic confidence, and though the question has been con* 
stantly replied to by disappointment, and the prediction 
falsified by misfortune, yet stijl the insult continued, and 
your ojitalogue of national evils encreased therewith. 
Eager to persuade the world of her power, she considered 
destruction as the minister of greatness, and conceived iljat 
the glory of a nation, like that of an Indian, lay ia the 
number of its scalps and the miseries it inflicts. 

Fire, swprd and want, as far as the arms of Britain could 
extend them, have been sprekd with wanton cruelty along 
the coast of America; and while you, remote from the 
scene of suffering, had nothing to lose and a;5 little to dread, 
tbe information reached you like a tale of antiqaity, in 
which the distance of time defaces the conception, and 
changes the severest sorrows into conversable amusement. 
This makes the second paper, addressed perhaps in^ain 
to the people of England. That advice should be taken 
wherever example has failed, or precept be regarded where 
warning is ridiculed, is like a picture of hope resting on des- 
pair : But when-time shaft stamp with universal currency, 
the facts you have long encountered with a laugh, and 
tbe irresistible evidence of accumulated losses like the 
'hand writing oa the wall, shall add terror to distress, you 
will the n, in a conflict of sufferings, learn to sympathise with 
others by feeling for yourselves. 

* Whitehead's new-year's ode for 1776. 
t Ode at tbe installation of Lrod North for chancellor of the uai- 
irersity of Oxford. 
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The triumphant appearance of the combioed fleets in the 
channel and at your harbour's mouthy and the expedition of 
captain Paul Jones on the western a&d eastern C4>ast of Eng- 
land and Scotland, will, by placing yoo in tbe condition of 
.an endangered country, read to you a stronger lecture on the 
cals^mhies of invasion, and bring to your minds a truer pic- 
ture of promiscuous distress, than tbe most finished' rhetoric 
can describe or the keenest imagination conceive. 

Hitherto you have experienced the expenses, but nothing 
of tbe miseries of war. Your disappointments have been 
accompanied with no immediate suffering, and your losses 
came to you only by intelligence. Like fire at a distance, 
you heard not even the cry; you felt not tbe danger, you 
saw not tbe confusion. To you every thing has been for- 
eign but the taxes to support it. You knew not what it 
was to be alarmed at midnight with an armed enemy in the 
streets. You were strangers to the distressing scene of a 
family in flight, and to the thousand restless cares and ten- 
der sorrows that incessantly arose. To see wonien and 
children wandering in the severity of winter with the broken 
remams of a well furnished house, and seeking shelter in 
every crib and hut, weire matters you had no conception of* 
You knew not what it was to stand by and see your goods 
chopt up for fuel, and your beds ript to pieces to make 
packages (or plunder. The misery of others, like a tem- 
pestuous night, added to Uie pleasures of yont own securi- 
ty. You even enjoyed the storm, by contemplating tbe 
difference of conditions and that which carried sorrow inte 
the breasts of thousands, served but to heighten in you a 

species of tranquil pride. ^Yet the^e are but the faintei: 

sufferings of war, when compared with carnage and slaugh- 
ter, the miseries of a military hospital, or a town in flames. 

The people of America by anticipating distress had forti- 
fied their minds against ev^ry spe.cips jrou couU k^Qtf 
33 ^ 
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They had resolved to abandon their homes, to resign tbem 
to destruction, and to seek new setdements rather than sub- 
mit. Thus familiarized to misfortune, before it arrived, they 
bore their portion with the less regret : The jastness of their 
cause was a continual source of consolation, and the hope 
of final victory, which never left them, served to lighten the 
load and sweeten the cup allotted them to drink. 

But wjien their suffering shall become yours, and inva- 

* 

sion be transferred upon the invaders, you will have neither 
their extended wilderness to fly to, their cause to comfort 
you, nor their hopes to rest on. Distress with them was 
sharpened by no self-reflection. They had not brought it 
pn themselves. On the contrary, they had by every pro- 
ceeding endeavored to avoid it, and had descended evea 
below the mark of congres^jional character to prevent a war. 
The national honor or the advantages of independence were 
matters, which at the commencement of the dispute, they 
had never studied, and it was only at the last qaoment that 
the measure was resolved on. Thus circumstanced, tbey 
naturally and conscientiously felt a dependence upon Prov- 
idence. They had a clear pretension to it, and had tbey 
failed therein, infidelity had gained a triumph. 

But your condition is the reverse of theirs. Every thing 
you suffer you have sought ; nay, had you created mischiefs 
on purpose to inherit them, you could not have secured 
your title by a firmer deed. The world awakens with do 
pity at your complaints. You felt none for others ; you 
deserve none for yourselves. Nature does not interest her- 
self in cases like yours, but on the contrary turns from them 
with dislike and abandons them to punishmedt. You may 
now present memorials to what court you please, but so far 
as America is the objett, none will listen. The policy of 
Ilurope and the propensity there is in every mind to curb 
ipsulting ambition, and bring cruelty to jud^meiit| are uni- 
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tedly against you ;'and where nature and interest reinforces 
each other, the compact is too intimate to be dissolved. 

Make but the- csjse of others your own, and your owa 
theirs, and you will then have a clear idea of the whoIe« 
Had France acted towards her colonies as you have done, 
you would have branded her with every epithet of abhor- 
rence ; and had you like her^ stept in to succour a struggling 
people, all Europe must have echoed with your own ap* 
plauses. But entangled in the passion of dispute, you see 
it not as you ought, and form opinions thereon which suit 
with no interest but your own. You wonder America does 
not rise in union with you to impose on herself a portion of 
your taxes and reduce herself to unconditional submission. 
You are amazed that the southern powers of Europe do 
not assist you in conquering a country which is afterwards 
to be turned against themselves ; and that the northern ones 
do not cbntribute to reinstate you in America, who already 
enjoy the market for naval stores by the separation. You 
seem surprised that Holland does not pour in her succours to 
maintain you mistress of the ^as, when her own com- 
merce is suffering by your act of navigation, or that any 
country should study her own interest while yours is on the 
carpet. 

Such excesses of passionate folly, and unjust as well as un- 
wise resentmentj have driven you on, like Pharaoh, to un- 
pitied miseries, and while the importance of the quarrel 
shall perpetuate your disgrace, 'the flag of America will 
carry it round the world. The natural feelings of every 
rational being will take against you, and wherever the story 
shall be told, you will have neither excuse nor consolation 
left. With an unsparing hand and an unsatiable mind, you 
have havocked the world, both to gain dominion and to lose 
it, and while in a phrenzy of avarice and ambition, the 
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east and the west are doomed to tributary bondage, yoti 
rapidly earned destruction as the wages of a nation. 

At the thoughts of a war at home every man amongst 
you ought to tremble. The prospect is far more dreadful 
there than in America. Here the party that was against 
the measures of the continent were in general a kind of 
neutrals who added strength to neither army. There does 
not exist a being so devoid of sense and sentiment as to 
covet "UNCONDITIONAL SUBMISSION," and there- 
fore no man in America could be with you in principle. 
Several might, from a c6wardice of mind, PREFER it to 
the hardships and dangers of OPPOSING it ^ but the 
same disposition that gave them such a choice, unfitted them 
to act either for or against. But England is retit into par- 
ties, with equal shares of resolution. The principle which 
produced the war, divides the nation. Their animosities 
are in the highest state of fermentation, and both sides by 
a call of the militia, are in arms. Nd human foresight can 
discern, no conclusion can be formed, what turn a war 
might take, if once set on foot by an invasion. She is not 
nbw in a fit disposition, to make a common cause of her 
own affairs, and having no conquest to hope for abroad, and 
nothing but expenses arising at home, her every thing is 
staked upon a defensive combat, and the further she goes 
the worse she is off. 

There are situations a nation may be in, in which peace 
or war, abstracted from every other consideration, may be 
politically right or wrong. When nothing can be lost by a 
war, but what must be lost without it, war is then the policy 
of that country ; and such was the situation of America at 
the commencement of hostilities : But when no security 
can be gained by a war, but what may be accomplished by 
a peace, the case becomes reversed, and such now is tbe 
situation of England. 
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That America is beyond the reach of conquest, is a fact 
which' experience has shewn and time con6rmed, and this 
admitted, what, I ask, is now the object of contention ? If 
there be any honor in pursuing self-destruction with inflex- 
ible passion: if national suicide be the perfection of national 
glory, you may, with all the pride of criminal happiness, 
expire unenvied and unrivalled. — But when the tumult of 
war shall cease, and the tempest of present passions be suc- 
ceeded by calm reflection, or when those who surviving its 
fury, shall inherit from you a legacy of debts and ^roisfor- 
tunes, when the yearly revenue shall scarcely be able to dis- 
charge the interest of the one, and no possible remedy be 
left for the other : Ideas, far different to the present, will 
arise, and embitter the remembrance of former follies. A 
mind disarmed of its rage, feels no pleasure in contempla* 
ting a frantic quarrel. Sickness of thought, the sure con- 
sequence of conduct like yours, leaves no ability for enjoy-^ 
ment, no relish for iresentment ; and though, like a map in a 
fit, you feel not the injury of the struggle, nor distinguish 
between strength and disease^ the weakness will neverthe- 
less be proportioned to the violence, and the sense of paiR 
increase with the recovery. 

To what persons or to whose system of politics you owe 
your present stiite of wretchedness, is a matter of total in- 
difference to America. They have contributed, however 
unwtUiDgly, to set her above themselves, and she in the 
tranquillity of conquest resigns the enquiry. The case now 
is not so properly who began the war, as who' continues it. 
That there are men in all countries to whom a state of war 
is a mine of wealth, is a fact never to be doubted. Char- 
acters like these naturally breed in the putrefaction pf ilis* 
tempered times, and afterfatteningoo (he disease they perish 

with itiQT impregnated with the 3teadi retreat iota pbseurity. 
33* 
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But there are several erroneous notions to which you 
likewise owe a share of your misfortunes, and which if con- 
tinued will only increase your trouble and your losses. An 
opinion hangs about the gentlemen of the , minority, that 
America would relish mea»ures under THEIR administra- 
tion, which she would not from the present cabinet. Ob 
this rock lord Chatham would have split had he gained the 
helm, and several of his survivors are steering the same 
course. Such^distinctions in the infancy of the argument 
had some degree of foundation, but they now serve no oth- 
er purpose thaa to lengthen out a war, in which the limits 
of the dispute, being fixed by the fate of arms, and guaran- 
teed by treaties, are not to be changed or altered by trivai 
circumstances. 

The ministry and many of the minority sacrifice their 
time in disputing on a question with which they have 
nothing to do, namely, whether America shall be indepen- 
dent or not? whereas the only question that can come un- 
der their determination is, whether they will accede to it or 
not ? They confound a military question with a political 
one, and undertake to supply by a vote what they lost by a 
battle. Say, she shall not be independent, and it will sig- 
nify as much as if they voted against a decree of fate, or 
say that she shall, and she will be no more independent 
than before. Questions, which when determined, cannot 
be executed, serve only to shew the foHy of dispute and 
the weakness of disputants. 

From a long habit of calling America your own, yon 
suppose her governed by the same prejudices and conceits 
which govern yourselves. Because you have set upapas* 
ticular denomination of religion to the exclusion of all oth- 
ers, you imagine she must do the same, and because you, 
with an imsociable narrowness of mind, have cherished 
against France and Spain, you suppose her alliance must be 
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defective in friendship* Copyingher notions of the world 
from you, she formerly thought as you instructed, but now 
feeling herself free, and the prejudice removed, she thinks 
and acts upon a different system. It frequently happens 
that in proportion as we are taught to 'dislike persons and 
countries not knowing why, we feel an ardour of esteem up- 
on a removal of the mistake: It seems as if (Something 
was to be made amends for, and we eagerly give into every 
office of friendship, toj atone for the injury of the error. 

Bnt perhaps there is something in the extent of countries, 
which, among the generality of people, insensibly commu- 
nicates extension of the mind. The soul of an islander in 
its native state seems bounded by the foggy con6oes of the 
water's edge, and all beyond affords to him matters only for 
profit or curiosity, not for friendship. His island is to him 
his world, and fixt to that, his every thing centers in it ; 
while those, who are inhabitants of a continent, by casting 
their eye over a large field, take in likewise a large intel- 
lectual circuit, and thus approaching nearer to an acquaint- 
{ince with the universe, their atmosphere of thought is ex- 
tended, and their liberality fills a wider space* In short, 
our minds seem to be measured by countries when we are 
men, as they are by places, when we are children, and until 
something happens to disentangle us from the prejudice, we 
serve under it withaut perceiving it 

In addition to this, it may be remarked, that men who 
study any universal science, the principles of which are 
universally known, or admitted, and applied without distinc- 
tioa to the common benefit of aU countries, obtain thereby 
$i larger share of i3bilanthropy than those who only study na- 
tional arts and improvements* Natural philosophy, mathe«« 
matics and astronomy, carry the mind from the country to 
the creation, and give it a fitness suited to the extent. It 
was not Newton's honor, neither could it h^ bis pridoj that 
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he was an Englishman, but that he was a philosopher : The 
Heavens bad liberated him from the prejudices of an island, 
and science had expanded his soul as boundless as his 
studies. 

Mfareh, 1760, 
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NUMBER IX. 



Philadelphia, June 9, 1780. 



Had America pursued her advantages with half the spir^ 
it she resisted her misfortunes, she would before now, have 
been a conquering and a peaceful people ; but lulled in the 
lap of soft tranquillity, she rested on her hopes, and adversi- 
ty only has convulsed her into action. Whether subtlety or 
sincerity, at the close of the last year, in.luced tlie enemy to 
an appearance for peace, is a point not material to know ; it 
is sufScicient that we see the effects it has had on our poli- 
tics, and that we sternly rise to resent the delusion. 

The war, on the part of America, has been a war of nat- 
ural feelings. Brave in distress ; serene irr conquest ; drow- 
sy while at rest ; and in every situation generously disposed 
to peace. A dangerous calm, and a most heightened zeal, 
have, as circumstances varied, succeeded each other. Ev- 
ery passion, but that of despair, has been called to a tour of 
duty ; and so mistaken has been the enemy, of our abilities 
and disposition, that when she supposed us conquered, we 
rose the cpnquerors. The extensiveness of the United 
States, and the variety of their resources ; the universality 
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of their cause, the quick operation of their feelings, and the 
similarity of their sentiments, have, in every trying situation 
produced a someihingj which favored by Providence and 
pursued with ardor, has accomplished in an instant the 
business ol a campaign. We have never deliberately sought 
victory, but snatched it; and bravely undone in an hour, 
the plotted operations of a season. 

The reported fate of Charleston, like the misfortunes of 
seventy-six, has at last called forth a spirit, and kindled up 
a flame, which perhaps no other event could have produ- 
ced. If the enemy has circulated a falsehood, they have 
unwisely aggravated us into life, and if they have told us a 
truth, they have unintentionally done us a service. We were 
returning with folded arms from the fatigues of war, and 
thinking and setting leisurely down to enjoy repose. The 
dependance that has been put upon Charleston threw a 
drowsiness over America. We looked on the business 
done — the conflict over — the matter setded — or that all 
which remained unfinished would follow of itself. In this 
state of dangerous relax, exposed to the poisonous infusions 
of the enemy, and having no common danger to attract our 
attention, we were extinguishing by stages the ardor we 
began with, and surrendering by piece-meals the virtue 
that defended us. 

Afflicting as the loss of Charleston may be, yet if it 
universally rouse us from the slumber of a twelve-raonihs 
past, and renew in us the spirit of former days, it will pro- 
duce an advantage more important than its loss. America 
ever U what she thinks herself to be. Governed by senti- 
ment, and acting her own mind, she becomes, as she pleas- 
es, the victor or the victim. 

It is not the conquest of towns, nor the accidental cap- 
ture of garrisons, that can. reduce a country so extensive as 
this. The sufl&rings of one part can ever be relieved by 
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the exertions of another, and there is no situation the ene- 
my can be in, that does not afford to us the same advanta- 
ges she seeks herseIC By dividing her force, she leaves 
every post attackable. It is a mode of war that carries with 
it a confession of weakness, and goes on the principle of 
distress, rather than conquest. 

The decline of the enemy is visible not only in their op- 
erations, but in their plans ; Charleston originally made 
but a secondary object in the system of attack, and it is now 
become their principal one, because they have not been 
able to succeed elsewhere. It would have carried a cow- 
ardly appearance in Europe had they formed their grand 
expedition in seventy-six, against a part of the continent 
where there was no army, or not a sufficient one to oppose 
them 'j but failing year after year in their impressions here, 
and to the eastward and northward, they deserted their first 
capital design, and prudently contenting themselves with 
what they can get, give a flourish of honor to conceal dis- 
grace. 

But this piece -meal work is not conquering the conti- 
nent, it is a discredit in them to attempt it, and in us to 
suffer it. It is now full time to put an end to a war of ag- 
gravations, which, on one side, has no possible object, and 
on the other, has every inducement which honor, interest, 
safety and happiness can inspire. If we suffer them much 
longer to remain among us, we shall become as bad as 
themselves. An association of vices will reduce us more 
than the sword. A nation hardened in the practice of ini- 
quity knows better how to profit by it, than a young coun* 
try newly corrupted. We are not a match for them in the 
line of advantageous guilt, nor they to us on the principles 
we bravely set out with. Our first days were our days of 
honor. They have marked the character of America 
wherever the story of her wars are told ; and convinced of 
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this, we have nothing to do, but wisely and unitedly to tread 
the well known track. 

The progress of war is often as ruinous to individuals, 
as the issue of it is to a nation ; and it is not only necessa- 
ry that our forces be such, that we be conquerors in the 
end, but that by timely exertions we be secure in the inte- 
rim. The present campaign will afford an opportunity 
which has ne\^er presented itself before, and the prepara- 
tions for it are equally necessary, whether Charleston 
stand or fall. Supposp the first, it is in that case only a 
failure of the enemy, not a defeat. All the conquest a be- 
sieged town caa hope for is, not to be conquered; and 
compelling an enemy to raise the siege, is to the besieg- 
ed a victory. But there must be a probability amounting 
almost to certainty, that would justify a garrison marching 
out to attack a retreat. Therefore should Charleston not 
be taken, and the enemy abandon the siege, every other 
part of the continent should prepare to meet them ; and 
on the contrary, should it be taken, the same preparations 
are necessary, to balance the loss, and put ourselves in a 
condition to co-operate with our allies, immediately on 
their arrival. 

We are not now fighting our battles alone, as we were 
in seventy six. England, from a malicious disposition to 
America, has not only not declared war against France and 
Spain, but the better to prosecute her passions here, has 
afforded those powers no military object, and avoids thera 
to distress us. She will suffer her West-India Islands to 
be over-run by France, and her southern settlements taken 
by Spain, rather than quit the object that gratifies revenge. 
This conduct on the part of Britain, has pointed out the 
propriety of , France sending a naval and land force to co- 
operate with America on the spot. Their arrival cannot 
he very distan), nor jhe ravages of the enemy long. In the 
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mean time the part necessary to us needs no Illustration. 
The recruitipg the army, and procuring the supplies are 
the two things needful, and a capture of either of the ene- 
my's divisions wiU restore to America peace and plenty. 

At a crisis, big, like the present, with' expectation and 
events, the whole country is called to unanimity and exer- 
tion. Not an ability ought now to sleep, that can produce 
but a mite to the general good, nor even a whisper to pass 
that militates against it. The necessity of the case, and 
the importance of the consequences, admit no delay from 
a friend, no apology frOm an enemy. To spare now, would 
be the height ef extravagance, and to consult present ease, 
would be to sacrifice it, perhaps, for ever. 

America rich in patriotism and produce, can want nei- 
ther men nor supplies, when a serious necessity calls them 
forth. The slow operation of taxes, owing to the extent 
siveness of collection, and their depreciated value before 
they arrived in the treasury, have, in many instances, 
thrown' a burthen upon government, which has been artful- 
ly interpreted by the enemy into a general decline through- 
out the country. Yet this, inconvenient as it may at first 
appear, is not only remediable, but maybe turned to an 
immediate advantage ; for it makes no real difference^ 
whether a certain number of men, or company of militia 
(and in this country every man is a militia-man) are direc- 
ted by law to send a recruit at their own expense, or wheth- 
er a tax is laid on thera for that purpose, and the man hired 
by government afterwards. The first, if there is any dif- 
ference, is both cheapest and best, beeause it saves the ex- 
pense which would attend collecting it as a tax, and brings 
the man sooner into the field than the modes of recruiting . 
formerly used : and on this princijple, a law has been passed- 
in this state for recruiting two men from each company of 

34 
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inilitia,wbicb will add upwards of a thousand to the force of 
the country. 

But the flame which has broke forth in this city since 
the report from New^York of the loss of Charleston, no^ 
only does honor to the place, but,. like the blaze of seventy 
six, will kindle into action the scattered sparks throughout 
America. The valor of a country may be learned by the 
bravery of its soldieiy, and the general cast of its inhabit- 
ants, but confidence of sucbess is best discovered by the ac- 
tive measures pursued by men of property ; and when the 
spirit of enterprize becomes so univei^sal, as to act at once 
on all ranks of men, a war may then and not till then, be 
styled truly popular. 

In seventy- six the ardor of the enterprising part was con- 
siderably checked by the real revolt of some, and the cool- 

j^ess of others. But in the present case there is a firmness 
in the substance and property of the country to the public 
cause. An association has been entered into by the 
merchants, tradesmen and principal inhabitants of this city 
to receive and support the new ^tate money at the value of 
gold and silver ; a measure wbi^^ while it does them hon- 
or, will likewise contribute to their interest, by rendering 
the operations of the campaign convenient and efiectual. 

Neither has the spirit of exertion stopt bere. A vohin- 
tary SHhscription is likewise began to raise a fund of hard 
money, to be given as bounties to fiU up the fijll quota of 
the Pennsylvania line. It has been the remark of the ene* 
my that every thing in America has been done by the force 
of government ; but when she see9 the individuals throw- 
ing in their vplyntary aids, and facilitating the public meas- 

. ures in concert with the established powers of the coun-^ 
try, it will convince her that the cause of America stands 
not on the will of a few, but on the broad foundation of 
property and popularity. 
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Thus aided, and thus supported, disafiection will decline, 
aod the withered head of tyranny expire in America. The 
ravages of the enemy will be short and limited, and like all 
their former Ones will produce a victory over themselves. 

COMMON SENSE- 

f[f^ At the time of writing this bumber of the Crisis the 
loss of Charleston, though believed by some^ was more 
confidently disbelieved by others. But there ought to be 
no longer a doubt on the matter. Charleston is gone, 
and I believe for the want of a sufiScient supply of provis- 
ions. The man that does not now feel for the honor of 
the best and noblest cause that ever a country ebgaged in, 
and exert himself accordingly, is ho longer worthy a peace- 
able residence among a people determined to be free, 

C. S. 
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EXTRAORDINARY. 



(ON THE SUBJECT OP TAXATION.) 



i^BiA^ October 6,' 17^0. 



It is nnpossible to' sit down and think seriously on> the 
affairs of America, but the origiaal principles on which she 
resisted} and the glow and ardor Ihey inspired, will occur 
like the undefaced remembrance of a lovely scene. To 
trace over in imagination the purity of the causey the volun- 
tary sacrifices made to support it, and all^ the r various turn-' 
ings of the war in its defence, is at once both paying and re- 
ceiving respect. The principles ^deserve totbe remember- 
ed, and to remember them righdy is repossessing them In 
this indulgence -of generous recollection: we become gain- 
ers by what we seem' to give, and the more we bestow the 
richer we becomet . 

So extensivelyvTight was the ground on which America 

proceeded, that it^not only took in every just and liberal* 

sentiment which could impress the heart, but made it the 

34* 
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^ect interest of every class and order of men to defend the 
country. The war, on the part of Britain, was originally a 
war of covetousness. The sordid and not the splendid 
passions gave it being. The fertile fields and^ prosperous 
infancy of America appeared to her as mines for tributary 
wealth. She viewed tbe hive, and disregarding the indus- 
try that had enriched it, thirsted for the honey. But in the 
present stage of her afiairsi the violence of temper is added 
tQ the rage of avariee ; and theirefore, that which at the first 
^tting out proceeded from purity of principle and public 
interesti is now heightened by all the obligations of neces- 
ei^ ; for it requires but litde knowledge of human nature 
to discern what would be the consequence, were America 
again reduced to the subjection of Britain. Uncontrolled 
power, in the bands of an incensed, imperious and rapa- 
cious conqueror, is an engine of dreadful execution, and 
woe be to that country over which it can be exercised. 
The names of whig and tory would then be sunk in the 
general term of rebel, and the oppression, whatever it might 
, be, would, with very few instances of exeeption, light equal- 
ly on all. 

Britain did not go to war with America for the sake of 
dominion, because she was then in possession ; neither was 
it for th6 extension of trade and commerce, because she 
Jiad monopolized the whole and the country bad yielded to 
it ; neither was it to extinguish what she might call rebellion, 
because before she began no resistance existed. It could 
then be from no other motive than avarice, or a design of 
eatablishing, in the firdl instance, the same taxes in Ameri- 
ca as are paid in England (whieh, as I shall presently show, 
are above eleven times heavier than the taxes we now pay 
ferthepreseat year 1780) or, in the second instance, to 
'<M)ofi8cate the whole property of Ameriipai in ease of resist 
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tance and conquest of the latter, of which she had then no 
doubt. 

I shall now proceed to show what the taxes in England 
are, and what the yearly expense of the present war is to 
her-— Vbat the taxes of this country amount to, and what 
the annual expense of defending it effectually will be to us ; 
and shall endeavour concisely to point out the cause of our 
difficulties, and the advantages on one side, and the con- 
sequences on the other, in case we do or do nor, put our- 
selves in an effectual state of defence. I mean to be open, 
candid and sincere. I see a universal wish to expel the 
enemy from the country, a murmuring because the war 
is not carried en with more vigor, and my intention is to 
show as shortly as possible both the reason and the reme- 
dy. 

The number of souls in England (exclusive of Scotland 
and Ireland) is seven millions % and the number of souls in 
America is three millions. 

The amount of the taxes in England (exclusive of Scot- 
land and Ireland) was, before the present war commenced, 
eleven millions six hundred and forty-two thousand six 
hutidred ^nd fifty-three pounds sterling, which on an average 
is no less a sum than one ' pound thirteen shillings and 
three-pence sterling per head per annum, men, women 
and ctuldren ; besides county taxes, taxes for the support 
of the poor, and a tenth of all the produce of the earth for 
the support of the bishops and clergy f • Nearly five mil- 

*This is taldn)^ the lugfhest nUmber that the people of England 
have been, or can be rated at. 

t The following is taken from Dr. Price's state ofthe taxes of 
England, pages 96, »7, 98. 

An account of tlie money drawn from the public by taxes annu- 
ally, being tlie medium of three years before the year 1776. 
AauKtnt of cuatoma^ in England, - - i&. 2,538,275 
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lions of this sum went annually to pay the interest of the- 
national debt contracted by former wars, and the remaioiog' 
sum of six millions six hundred and forty-two thousand six 
hundred pounds was applied to defray the yearly expense 
of government, the peace establishment of the army and 
navy, placemen, pensioners, &c. consequently the whole of 
her enormous taxes being thus appropriated she had noth- 
ing to spare out of them towards defraying the expenses of 
the present war or any other. Yet had she not been in debt 
at the b^inning of the War, as we were not, and like us 
bad only a land and not a naval war to carry on, her then 
revenue of eleven millions and a half pounds sterling would 
defray all her annual- expenses of war- and governmen^ 
within each year. 

But this not being the case with her, she is obliged t» 
borrow about ten million pounds >sterling^ yearly, to prose- 

Amoont of the excise in England, ^ - 4,649,893 

Land tax at da. - - - - IflOdfiOO 

Land tax at Is. in the pound, - - - - 450,000 

Salt duties, - . - . • 218,739 

Duties on stamps, cardsf dice, advertisementsybonds, 

leases, indentures, newspapers, almanacks, &c. - 280,788 
Duties on houses and windows, - - - 385,969 

Post office, seizures, wine hcences, hackhey coaches, die. 250,000 
Annual profits from iottenes, ... 150,000 

Espense o^ cidlecting the excise in England, - 297,887 

Expense of collecting the customs in England) > - - 468,703 
Interest of loans on the land tax, at 4b. expenses of 
collection, militia, Uc. ..... 250,000 

Perquisites, ^, on custom house officers, dtc. supposed 250,000 
Expense of collecting the salt duties in England 10 1-2 . 

percent. - • - . . 27,000 

Bounties on fish exported^ . . . 18,000 

Expense of collecting the duties on stamps, cards, ad- 
vertisements, 4&c. at 5 and i-4 per cent. - 18,000 

Total, £. 11,64%6^ 
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cute the war she is now eDgag€id in (this year she borrowed 
twelvej and lay on new taxes to discharge the interest ; and 
allowing that the present war has cost her only fifty mil- 
lions sterling, the interest thereon at five per cent, will be 
two millions and a half, therefore the amount of her taxes 
now must be fourteen millions, which on an average is no 
less than forty shillings sterling per head, men, women and 
children throughout the nation. Now as this expense of fif- 
ty millions was borrowed on the hopes of conquering Amer- 
ica, and as it was avarice which first induced her to com- 
mence the war, how truly wretched and deplorable would 
the condition of this country be, were she, by her own re- 
missness, to suffer an enemy of such a disposition, and so 
circumstanced, to reduce her to subjection. 

I now proceed to the revenues of America. 

I have already stated the number of souls in America 
to be three millions, and by a calculation I have made, which 
I have every reason to believe is sufficiendy right, the whole 
expense of the war, and the support of the several govern- 
mepts, may be defrayed for two million pounds sterling, an- 
nually ; which on an average is thirteen shillings and four 
pence per head, men, women and children, and the peace 
establishment at the end of the war, will be but three quar- 
ters of a million, or five shillings sterling per head. Now, 
throwing out of the question every thing of honor, princi^ 
pie, happiness, freedom and reputation in the world, and 
taking it up on the simple ground of interest, I put the fol- 
lowing case. 

Suppose Britain was to conquer America, and as con- 
querors was to lay her under no other conditions than to pay 
the same proportions towards her annual revenue which the 
people of England pay ; our share in that case, would be 
jsix million pounds sterling yearly; can it then be a ques<- 
tion, whether it is best to raise two millions to defend the 
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country, and govern it ourselves, and pnly three quartets of 
a' million afterwards, or pay six millions to have it conquer- 
ed, and let the enemy govern it. 

Can it be supposed that conquerors would choose to put 
themselves in a worse condition than what they granted to 
the conquered. In England, the tax on rum is five shiUings 
and one penny sterling per gallon, which is one silver dollar 
and fourteen coppers. Now would it not be laughable to 
imagine, that after the expense they have been at, they* 
would let either whig or tory in America drink it cheaper 
than themselves. Coffee which is so considerable an arti- 
cle of consumption and suppoi<t here, is there loaded with a 
duty, which makes the price between- five atid six shillings 
sterling a pound, and a penalty of fifty pounds sterling on 
any person detected in roasting it in his own house. There 
is scarcer an article of life you can eat, drink, wear or enjoy, 
that i$ not there loaded with a tax ; even the light from heav- 
en is only permitted to shine into their dwellings by paying 
eighteen pence sterling per window annually ; and the hum- 
blest drink of life, small beer, cannot there be purchased 
without a tax of nearly two coppers a gallon, besides a 
heavy tax upon the malt, and another on the hops before it is 
brewed, exclusive of aland tax on the earth which produces 
them. In short, the condition of that country in point of 
taxation is so oppressive, the number of her poor so great, 
and the extravagance and rapaciousness of the court so 
enormous, that were they to effect a conquest of America, 
it is then opiy that the distresses of America would begin. 
Neither would it signify any thing to a man whether he be 
whig or tory. The people of England and the ministry of 
that country know us by no such distinctions. What they 
want is clear solid revenue, and the modes they would take 
to procure it, would operate alike on all. Their manner of 
reasoning would be short, because they would naturally in- 
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4er that if we were able to carry on a war of five or six years 
against them, we were able to pay the same taxes which 
they do. 

I have already stated that the expense of conducting the 
present war, and the government of the several states, may 
be done for two fpillions sterling and the establishment in 
time of peace, for three quarters of a million.* 

As to navy matters, they flourish so weH, and arc so well 
attended in the hands of individuals ; that f think it consis- 
tent on every principle of real use and economy, to tui'n . 
the navy into fiard money (keeping only three or four pack-' 
ets) and apply it to promote the service of the army. We 
shall not have a shitp the less ; the use of them, and the 
benefit from them, will be greatly increased, and their ex- 
pense saved. We are now allied with a formidable naval, 
power, from which we derive the assistance of a navy. And 
the. line in which we can prosecute the war, so ksto reduce 
the common enemy and benefit the alliance ro^it efiTectually, 
will be by attending closely to the land service. 

I estimate the charge of keeping up and maintaining an 
army, officering them, and all expenses included, sufficient 
for the defence of the country, to be equal to the expense 
of forty thpusand men at thirty pounds sterling per head^ 
which is one ipillion two^hundred thousand pounds. 

1 likewise allow four hundred thousand pounds for conti- 
nental expenses at honie and abroad. 

And four hundred thoiisand pounds for the support of the 
several state governincfnts, the amount will ihen be, 

* I have made the calculations in sterling, because it is a rate 
generally known ia all the states, and because likewise, it admits 
of an easy comparison fatetween our e^^panses to support the war 
and those of the enemy. Four silver dollara and a half is one 
j)ound sterling, and three pence over. 
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For tbe army, 1 ,200,OOC 

Cootitiental expenses at borne and abroad, 400,000 
Government of tbe several states. 400,000 



Total, 2,00#,000 

I take the proportion of this state, Pennsylvania, to be an 
eighth part of the thirteen United States, the quota then for 
us to raise will be two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling ; two hundred thousand of which will be our share 
for the support and pay of the army and continental expen- 
ses at home and abroad, and fifty thousand pounds for the 
support of state government. 

In order to gain an idea of the proportion in which the 
raising such a sum will fall, I make the following calculation. 

Pennsylvania contains three hundred and seventy-five 
thousand inhabitants, men, women, and children, which is 
likewise an eighth of the whole mhabitants of the whole 
United States : therefore two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling to be raised among three hundred and sev- 
enty-five thousand persons, is, on an average, thirteen shil- 
lings and four pence sterling per bead, per annum, or some*- 
thing more than one shilling sterling per month. And our 
proportion of three quarters of a million for the government 
of the country, in time of peace, will be ninety-three thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty pounds sterling, fifty thousand 
of which will be for the government expenses of the state, 
and forty-three thousand seven hundred and fifty pounds for 
continental expenses at home and abroad* 

The peace establishment then will, on an average, be five 
9hillings sterling per bead. Whereas was England now to 
stop, and tbe war cease, her peace establbhment would con- 
tmue the samci as it is bow, viz. forty shillings per head; 
therefore was our taxes necessary for carrying on tbe war 
as much per head as hers now is, and th^ difference to be 
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only whether we should, at the end of the war, pay at the 
rate of five shnlings per bead, or forty shillings per head, 
the case needs no thinking of. But as we can securely de- 
fend and keep the countiy for one third less than what our 
burthen would be if it was coaquered, and support the gov- 
ernments afterwards forone eighth of what Britain would 
levy on us, and could I find a miser whose heart never felt 
the emotion of a spark of principle, even that man, unin- 
fluenced by every love but the love of money, and capable 
of no attachment but to his interest, would and must, from 
the.frugality which governs him contribute to the defence of 
the country, or be ceases to be a miser and becomes an id- 
eot. But when we take in with it every thing that can or- 
Bament mankii^d ; when the line of our interest becomes the 
line of ^ur happiness; when all that can cheer and animate 
the heart ; when sense of honor, fame, character, at home 
and abroad, are interwoven not only with the security but 
the increase of property, there exists not a man in America, 
unless he be a hired emissary, who does not see that his 
good is connected with keeping up a sufficient defence. 

1 do not imagine that an instance can be produced in the 
world of a country putting herself to such an amazing 
charge to conqmer and enslave another as Brimin has done. 
Ttie sum is too great for her to think of with any tolerable 
degree of temper; and when we consider the burthen she 
sustains as well as the disposition she has shewn, it would 
be ihe height of folly in us to suppose that she would not 
reimbuise herseli by the most rapid means, had she once 
more America within her power. With such an oppressioa 
of expense, what would an empty conquest be to her! 
what relief under such circumstances could she derive from 
a victory without a prize f It was money, it was revenue 
she first went to war for, and nothing but that would satis^ 
her. It is not tfaie nature of avarice to be satisfied with aaf 
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thing else. Eirerjr passion that acts upon mankind has a 
peculiar mode of operation. Many of them are temporary 
and fluctuating ; they admit of cessation and variety. But 
avarice is a fixed uniform passion. It neither abates of its 
vigor nor changes its object ; and the reason Tvhy it does 
not is founded in the nature of things, for wealth has not a 
rival where avarice is a ruling passion. One beauty may 
excel anotheff and extinguish from the mind of man the 
pictured remembrance of a former one : But wealth is the 
phoenix of avarice, and therefore cannot seek a new object, 
because there is not another in the world. 

I now pass on to shew the value of the present taxes, and 
compare them with the annual expense; but this 1 shall 
preface with a few explanatory remarks. 

There are two distinct things which make the payment 
of taxes difficult ; the one is the large and real value of the 
3um to be paid, and the other is the scarcity of the thing in 
which the payment is to be made ; and although these ap- 
pear to be one and the same, they are in several iDStaaces 
noc only different, but the difficulty springs from different 
causes. 

Suppose a tax was to be laid equal to one half of what a 
man's yearly income is, such a tax could not be paid be* 
cause the property could not be spared ; and on the other 
hand, suppose a very triflmg tax was laid to be collected in 
pearhj such a tax likewise could not be paid, because it 
eould not be had. Now any person may see that these are 
distinct cases, and the latter of them is fi represeptaiida of 
ours. 

That the difficulty cannot proceed from the former, that 
is, from the real value or weight of the tax is evident at first 
view to any person who wiU consider it. 

The amount of the quota of taxes for this state for the 
present year, 1780 (and so on in proportion for every other 
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state) is twenty ihilliods of dollars, which at seventy fo)r one 
19 but sixty four thousand two hundred and eighty pounds 
three shilling sterling, and on an average is no more thao 
three shillings and five pence sterling per head per annum per 
man, woman and child, or 3 2-5 pence per head per month. 
Now here is a clear positive fact, that cannot be contradict- 
ed^ and which proves that the difficulty cannot be in the 
weight of the tax, for in itself it is a trifle and far from be- 
ing adequate to our quota of the expense of the war. The 
quit?rentsof one penny sterling per acre on only one half 
the state, come to upwards' of fifty thousand pounds, which 
isalmostas much as all the taxes of the present year, and as 
those quit-rents made no part of the taxes then paid, and 
are now discontinued, the quantity of money drawn for 
public service this year, exclusive of the militia fines, which 
I shall take notice of in the process of this work, is less 
than what was paid and payable in any year preceding the 
revolution, and since the last war; what I mean is that the 
quit-rents and taxes taken together came to a larger sum 
then,' than the present taxes without the quit*rents do now. 

My intention by these arguments and calculations is to, 
place the difficulty to the right cause, and shew that it does 
not proceed from the weight or worth of the tax, but from 
the scarcity of the medium in which it is paid ; and to il- 
lustrate this point still further, I shall now shew, that if the 
tax of twenty millions of dollar|was of four times the real 
value it now is or nearly so, which would be about two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds sterling, and would be our 
full quota, that this sum would have been raised with more ' 
ease, and less felt, than the present sum of only sixty-four 
thousand two hundred and eighty pounds. - 

The convenience or inconvenience of paying a tax in 
money arises from the quantity of money that can be spared 
out of trade. 
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When tbe emissions stopt, the continent was left in pos** 
session of two hundred millions of dollars, perhaps as equal- 
ly dispersed as it was possible for trade to do it. And as 
no more was to be issued, the rise or fall of prices could 
neither increase nor diminish tbe quantity. It therefore re- 
mained the same through all the fluctuations of trade aed 
exchange* 

Now had the exchange stood at twenty for one, which 
was the rate congress calculated upon when they quoted the 
states tbe latter end of last year, trade would have been 
carried on for nearly four times less money than it is now, 
and consequently the twenty millions would have been 
spared with much greater ease, and when collected would 
have been of almost four times tbe value they now are. 
And on tbe other hand, was the depreciation to be ninety 
or one hundred for one, tbe quantity required for trade 
would be more than at sixty or seventy for one, and though 
the value of them would be less, the difficulty of sparing 
the money out of trade would be greater. And on these 
facts and arguments I rest the matter, to prove that it is not 
the want of property but the scarcity of the medium by 
which the proportion, of property for taxation is to be meas- 
ured out, that makes the embarrassment we lie under. 
^There is not money enough, and what is equally as true, the 
people will not let there be money enough. 

While I am on the subject of the currency, I shall offer 
4>ne remark which will appear true to every body, and can 
be accounted for by nobody, which is, that the better the 
times were, the worse the money grew ; and the worse the 
times were, the better the money stood. It never depre- 
ciated by any advantage obtained by the enemy. The 
troubles of seventy- six, and the loss of Philadelphia in sev- 
enty-seven, made no sensible impression on it, and every 
'tne knows that the surrender of Charleston did not pro- 
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duce tie least alteration in the rate of exchange, which for 
long before, and for more than three months after, stood at 
sixty for one. It seems as if the certainty of its being our 
own, made us careless of its value, and that the most dis- 
tant thoughts oflpsing.it made lis hug it the closer, like 
something we were loth to part with ; or that we depreciate 
it for our pastime, which, when called to seriousness by the 
enemy, we leave off to renew again at bur leisure. In 
short our good luck seems to break us, and our bad mako 
us whole* 

Passing on from this digression, I shall now endeavor to 
bring into one view the several parts I have already stated^ 
and form thereon some propositions, and conclude. 

I have placed before the reader, the aveifage tax per head 
paid by the people in England ; which is forty shillinga^ 
sterling. 

And I have shewn the rate on an average per bead^ 
which will defray all the expense of the war to us, and 
support the several governments without running thd 
country into debt, which is thirteen shillings and four pence- 

I have shewn what the peace establishment may be con* 
ducted for, viz. an eighth part of what it would be, if under 
the government of Britain. 

And I have likewise shewn what the average per head ot 
the present taxes are, namely, three shillings and five pence 
sterling or 3 2-5 petice per month ; and that their wholo 
yearly value, in sterling, is only sixty-four thousand two 
hundred and eighty pounds. Whereas our quota, to keep 
die payments equal with the expenses, is two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. Consequently, there il a deficiency 
of one hundred and eighty-five thousand seven hundred 
and twenty pounds, and the same proportion of defect, ac- 
cording to the several quotas, happens in every other state. 

Aod this defect is the cause why the army has been so iih^ 

35* 
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what it was before the war, the case must shew the vast ad* 
vantage of an open trade, because the present quantity under 
her restrictions could not support hself ; from which I infer, 
that if half the quantity without the regtrictions can bear it- 
self up, nearly, if not quite, as well as the whole when sub- 
ject to them, bow prosperous must the condition, of Ameri- 
ca be when the whole shall return open with all the world. 
By trade I do not mean the employment of a merchant only, 
but the whole interest and business of the country taken 
Collectively. 

It is not so much my intention, by this publicati<Mi, t» 
propose particular plans for raising money, as it is to shew 
the necessity and adv.antages to be derived from it. My 
principal design is to form the disposition of the people to 
such measures which I am fully persuade^ is their interest 
and duty to adopt, and which needs no other force to ac- 
complish them than the force of being felt. But as eveiy 
hint may be useful, I shall throw out a sketch, and leave 
others to make such improvements^ upon it as to tiiem majr 
appear reasonable* 

The annual sum wanted is two millions, and the average 
rate in which it Ms is thirteen shillings and four pence per 
head. 

Suppose then that we raise b^lf the sum and sixty thoii»> 
and pounds over. • The average rate thereof will be seven 
shillings per head. 

In this case we sbaR have half the supply we want and 
an arnnai fund of sixty thousand pounds whereon to bonow 
the other million ; because sixty thousand pounds is the in- 
terest of a million at six per cent and if at the end of an- 
other yenr we should be obliged, by die continuance of the 
war, to borrow another nrjillion, the taxes will be increased 
to seven siiidings and six pence ; and thus for every mit» 
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lion borrowed an additioDal tax equal to six pence per head 

must be levied. 

The sum then to be raised next year will be one million 

and sixty thobsand pounds: One half of which I would 

promise should be raised by duties on imported goods and 

prize goods, and the other half by a tax on landed proper^ 

ty and houses, or such other means as each state may 

devise. * 

But as the duty on imports and prize goods, must be 

the same in all the states, therefore the rate per cent, or 
what other form the duty shall be laid, must be ascertain- 
ed and regulated by Congress, and ingrafted in that form in- 
to the law of each state ; and the monies arising therefrom 
carried into the treasury of each state. The duties to be 
paid in gold or silver. 

There are many reasons why a duty on imports is the 
most convenient duty or tax than can be collected ; one of 
which is, because the whole is payable in a few places in a 
country, and it likewise operates with the greatest ease and 
equality, because as every one pays in proportion to what 
he consumes, so people in general consume in proportion 
to what they can afford, and therefore the tax is regulated 
by the abilities which every man supposes himself to have, 
or in other words every man becoutes his own assessor, and 
pays by a little at a time when it suits him to buy. Besides 
it is a tax which people may pay or Jet alone Ky not con- 
suming the articles; and though the alternative may have 
jio influence on their conduct, tl>e power of choosing is an 
agreeable thing to the mind. For my own part, it would' 
be a satisfaction to me, was there a duty on all sorts of 
liqiors' during the war, as in my idea of things it would be 
an addition to the pleasum of society, to know, that when 
the health of the army goes round,. a few drops from eve- 
ry glass become theirs. How often have I heard an em** 
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phatical wish almost accompained with a tear, *^ Oh that 
our poor feUows in the field had some of this! Why then 
need nre suffer under a fruitless sympathy, when there 
is a way to enjoy both the wish and the eotertaiomeat at 
once ? 

But the great national policy of putting a duty upon im« 
ports is, that it either keeps the foreign trade in our own 
hands or draws something iot the defence of the country 
from every foreigner wbopartieipa.tes it with us; 

Thus much for the first half of the taxes, and as each 
state will best devise means to raise the other half. I sliall 
confine my remarks to the resources of this state* 

The quota then of this state of one ntillion and sixty 
thousand pounds will be one hundred and thirty-three 
thousand two hundred and fifty pounds, the half of which 
•is sixty -six thousand six hundred and twenty-five pounds; 
and supposing one fourth part of Pennsylvania inhabited, 
then a tax of one bushel of wheat on every twenty acres 
of land, one with another, would produce the sum, and aJi 
the present taxes to cease. Whereas the tythes of the 
bishops and clergy in England, exclusive of the taxes, are 
upwards of half a bushel of wheat on every single acre of 
land, good and bad, throughout the nation* 

In the former part of this paper I mentioned the militia 
fines, but reserved speaking to the matter, which 1 shall 
now do : The grouiid I shall put it upon is, ttaX two mil- 
lions sterling a year will support a sufficient army, and aD 
the expenses of war and govemmeot, without having re- 
course to the inconvenient method of continually calling 
men from their employments, which of all others is the 
most expensive and the least substantial. I consider the 
revenues created by taxes as the first and principal things 
and fines only are secondary and accidental things. It was 
oot the mtention of the miUtia law to apply the militia fines 
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lo any thing else but the support of the mih'tia^ neither do 
tbey produce any revenue to the state^ yet these fines 
amount to more than all the taxes; for taking the muster 
roll to be sixty thousand men, the fine on forty thousand 
who may not attend, will be sixty thousand pounds ster<» 
ling, and those who muster, will give up a portion of time 
equal to half that sum, and if ttie eight classes should be 
called within the year, and one third turn out, the fine* on 
the remaining forty thousand would amount to seventy-two 
millions of dollars, besides tlie fifteen shillings on every 
hundred pounds property, and the charge of seven and an 
half per c^n4 for collecting in certain instances i^hcb on 
the whole would be upwards of two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds sterKag. 

Now if those very fines disable the country from raising 
a sufficient revenue without producing an equivalent advan- 
tage, would it not be to the ease and interest of all parties 
to increase the revenue, in the mannjer I have proposed, or 
any better, if a better can be devised, and^cease the opera* 
tion of the fines ? I would still keep the militia as an or- 
ganized body of men, and should there be a real necessity 
to call them forth/ pay them out of the proper revenues of 
the state, and increase the taxes a third or fourth per cent 
on those who do not attend. My limits will not allow me 
to go farther into this matter, which I shall therefore 
close with. this remark ; that fines are, of all modes of reve^ 
nue, the most unsuited to the mind of a free country. When 
a man pays a tax, he knows the public necessity requires it, 
and therefore feels a pride is discharging his duty ; but a 
fine seems an atonement for a neglect of duty, and of con? 
sequence is paid with discredit, aivd frequently levied with 
severity. 

1 have now only one subject more to speak to, with which 
fi 3hail conclude, which is, the resolve of congress of th^ 
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18th March last, for taking up and funding the present cur- 
rency at forty forone, and issuing new money in its stead. 

Every one knows I am not the flatterer of congress, but 
in this instance they are right; and if that meaaure is sap- 
ported, the currency will require a value, which without it, 
it will not. But this is not all : It will give relief to the 
finanipes until such time as they can be properly arranged, 
and save the country from being immediately double taxed 
under the present rood^* In ahoft, support that measures 
and it will support you* 

I have now waded through a tedious course pf difficult 
business, and over an untrodden path. Tbe subject od ev- 
ery point it could be viewed was entangled with perplexi- 
ties, and enveloped in obscurity, yet such are the resources 
of America, that ^he wants nothing but system to insure 
success. 

COMMON SENSE, 
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NUMBER XL* 



ON THE PRESENT STATE OF NEWS, 



Philax>£^phia, May 1780. 

Since the arrival of two, if not three packets, in quick 
succession, at New "York, from England, a variety of un- 
connected news has circulated through the country, and af- 
forded as great a variety of speculation. 

That something is the matter in the cabinet and councils 
of our enemies, on the other sid« of the water, is certaiB-r- 
that they have run their length of madness, and are under 
the necessity of changing their measures may easily be seen 
into ; but to what this change of measure may amount, or 
how far it may correspond with our interest, happiness and 
duty, is yet uncertain; and from what we have hitherto 

"* No. 10, the pubUsheirs have not been able to procure, after the 
most diligent search aoid inquiry in the principal cities and towntf, 
&c. in Am^ca, 
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already mentioned ; they were insinuating theinsel?es at 
the court of France by means of secret emissaries, and 
making very great offers to her to abandon the colonies and 
.make peace with England. Biit there is yet more : for at 
this same time the English ministry were treating by means 
of another certain emissary, with Doctor Franklin, minis- 
ter plenipotentiary from the colonies, residing at Paris, to 
whom they made various proposals to disunite them from 
France, and accommodate matters with England." 

" From what has been observed it evidently follows, that 
the whole of the British politics was to disunite the two 
courts of Paris and Madrid, by means of the suggestions 
and offers she Separately niade to th^||; and also to sepa- 
xate the colonies from their treaties and engagements enter- 
ed into with France, and induce them to arm against the 
house of Bourbon, or MORE PROBABLY TO OP- 
PRESS THEM WHEN THEY FOUND FROM 
BREAKING THEIR ENGAGEMENTS, THEY 
STOOD ALONE AND WITHOUT PROTECTORS/' 

" This therefore, is the net they laid for the American 
{States ; that is to say, to tempt them with flattering and very 
magnificent promises to come to an accommodation with 
them, exclusive of any intervention of Spain or France, 
that the British ministry might always remain the arbiters of 
the fate of the colonies. 

*^ But the Catholic king (the king of Spain) faithful on 
the one part to the engagements which bind him to the most 
Christian king (the king of France) his nephew; just and 
upright on the other, to his own subjects whom he ought to 
"protect and guard against so many insuks ; and finally, full 
of humanity and compassion for the Americau9 and other 
individuals who suffer in the present war ; he is determined 
to pursue and prosecute it, and to make aH the efforts in his 
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power, until he can obtain a solid and permanent peace, 
with full and satisfactory security that it shall be observed." 

Thus far the memorial; a translation of which into Eng- 
lish, may ba seen in full, under the head of STATE PA- 
PERS, in the annual registef, for 1779, page 367* ' 

The extracts 1 have here given, serve to shew the various 
endeavors and contrivances of the enemy to draw France 
from her connection with America, and to prevail on her to 
make a separate peace with England, leaving America to- 
tally out of the question and at the mercy of a merciless, 
unprincipled enemy. The opinion, likewise, which Spain 
has formed of the British cabinet character, for meanness 
and perfidiousness, is so exactly the opinion of America, 
respecting it, that the memorial, in this instance, contains 
our own sentiments and language ; for people, however re- 
mote, who thhik alike will unavoidably speak alike. 

Thus we see the insiduous use which Britain endeavored 
to make of the propositions for peace, under the mediation of 
Spain — I shall now proceed to the second proposition under 
the mediation of the Emperor of Germany and the empress 
of Russia; the general out-line of which was, that a con- 
. gress of the several powers at war should meet at Vienna, 
in 1781, to settle preliminaries of peace. 

I could wish myself at liberty to make use of all the in- 
formation I am possessed of on this subject, but as there is 
a delicacy in the matter, I do not conceive it prudent, at 
least at presentj^to make references and quotations in the 
same manner as I have done with respect to the mediation 
of Spain, who published the whole proceedings herself f 
and therefore, what ^omes from me, on this part of the 
business, must rest on my own credit with the puUic, as- 
suring them, that when the whole proceedings, relative to 
the proposed congress at Vienna, {shall appear, tb^ shall 
find my account not only true but studiously moderate* 
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We know that at the time this mediation was on the car* 
p^t, the expectations of the British king and ministry ran 
high with respect to the conquest of America. The En- 
glish packet which was^ taken with the mail on board, and 
carried into4'Orient in Prance, Contained letters from lord 
G. Gerraaine to sir Henry Clinton', which expressed in the 
ftdlest terms the ministerial idea of a total conquest. Cop- 
ies of those letters were sent to congress and published in 
the newspapers of last year. Colonel Laurens brought 
over the originals, some of which, signed in the hand wri- 
ting of the then secretary, Germaine, are now in my pos- 
session. 

« 

Filled with these high ideas, nothing could be more inso- 
lent towards America than the language of the British cooit 
on the proposed mediation. A peace with France and 
Spain she anxiously solicited ; but America as before, shouM 
be left to her mercy, neither would she hear any proposi- 
tion for admitting an ag^nt from the United States into the 
-congress of Vienna. 

On the other hand, France with an open, noble and man- 
ly determination, and the fidelity of 'a good ally, would bear 
no proposition for a separate peace, nor even meet in coh-» 
gross at Vienna, without an agent from -America : and like- 
wise, that the independent character of the United States, 
represented by the agent, should be fully and unequivocaUj 
defined and settled before any conference should be entered 
on. The reasoning of the court of France on the several 
propositions of the two Imperial courts, which relate to us, 
is rather in the style of an American than an ally;^ and she 
advocateld the cause of America as if she had been Ameri- 
ca herself. — ^Thus die second raediatioo, like the first, 
proved inefiectual. 

But since that time a rever$e: of fortune has overtaken th« 
British army, and all their high expeetations are dashed to 
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the ground. The noble exertions to the southward under 
general Greene ; the successful operations of the allied 
arms in the Chesapeake ; the loss of most of their islands 
in the West-Indies and Minorca in the Mediterranean ; the 
persevering spirit of Spain against Gibraltar ; the expected 
capture of Jamaica; the failure of making a, separate peace 
with Holland, and the expense of a hundred millions ster-* 
ling, by which all these fine losses were obtained, have read 
them a loud lesson of disgraceful misfortune, and necessity 
has called on them to change their ground. 

In this situation of. confusion and despair their present 
councils have no fixed character. It is now the hurricane 
months of British politics. Every day seems to have a 
storm of its own, and they are scudding under the bare 
poles of hope. Beaten, but not humble; condemned, but 
not penitent ; they act like men trembling at fate and catch- 
ing at straws. — From this convulsion, in the elitrials of their 
politics, it is more than probable, that the mountain groan- 
ing in labor, will bring forth a mouse as to its size, and a 
monster in its make. They will try on America the 
same insiduous arts they tried on France and Spain. 

We sometimes experience sensations to which language is 
not equal. The conception is too bulky to be born alive, 
and in the torture of thinking we stand dumb. Our feelings 
imprisoned by their magnitude, find no way out — and, in 
the struggle of expression every finger tries to be a tongue. 
The machinery of the body seems too little for the mind, 
and we look about for helps to shew our thoughts by. — Such 
must be the sensation of America, whenever Britain, teem- 
ing with corruption, shall propose to her to sacrifice her 
faith. ' , • . 

But, exclusive ot the wickedness, there is a personal of- 
fence contained in every such attempt. It is calling us vil- 
lains ; for no man asks another to act the villain unless he 
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believes bim irfclined to be one. No man attempts to se- 
duce a truly honest woman. It is the supposed looseness 
of her mind that starts the thoughts of seduction, and be 
who offers it calls her a prostitute. Our pride is always 
burt by the same propositions which offend our principles; 
for when we are shocked at the crime we are wounded by 
the suspicion of our compliance. 

Could I convey a thought that might serve to regulate (be 
public mind, I would not make the interest of the alliance 
the basis of defending it. All the world are moved by in- 
terest, and it affords them nothing to boast of. But I woald 
go a step higher, and defend it on the ground of honor and 
principle. That our public affairs have flourished under 
the alliance — that it was wisely made and has been nobly 
executed — that by its assistance we are enabled to preserve 
our country from conquest and expel those who sought our 
destruction*-*-that it is our true interest to maintain it unim'* 
paired, and that while we do so no enemy can conquer us ; 
are matters which experience has taught us, and the com- 
mon good of ourselves, abstracted from principles of faith 
and honor, would lead us to maintain the connection. 

But over and above the mere letter of the alliance, we 
halve been nobly and generously treated, and have had the 
same respect and attention paid us, as if we bad been an 
old established country. To oblige and be obliged is fair 
work among mankind, and we want an opportunity of shew- 
ing to the world that we are a people sensible of kindness 
and worthy of confidence.— Character is to us, in our pres- 
ent circumstances, of more importance than interest We 
are a young nation, just stepping upen the stage of public 
life, and the ey^ of the world is upon us' to see bow we act. 
We have an enemy that is watching to destroy our reputa- 
tion, and who will go any length to gain some evidence 
against us, that may serve to render our conduct suspected 
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and our character odious ; because, could she accomplish 
this, wicked as it is, the world wt)uld withdraw from us, as 
from a people not to be trusted, and our task would then be- 
come difficult. 

There is nothing sets the character of a nation in a high- 
er or lower light with others, than the faithfully fulfilling, or 
perfidiously breaking of treaties. — ^Tbey are things not to 
be tampered with ; and should Britain, which seems veiy 
probable, propose to seduce America into such an act of 
baseness, it would merit from her some mark of unusual 
detestation. It is one of those extraordinary instances in 
which we ought not to be contented with the bare negative 
of congress, because it is an affront on the multitude as well 
as on the government. It goes on the supposition that the 
public are not honest men, and that they may be managed 
by contrivance, though they cannot be conquered by arms* 
But, let the world and Britain know, that we are neither to 
be bought nor sold. That our mind is great and fixt; our 
prospect clear ; and that ^,e will support our character as 
firmly as our independence. 

But I will go still further, general Conway, who made the 
motion in the British parliament, for discontinuing offensive 
war in America, is a gentleman of an amiable character. 
We have no personal quarrel with him. But he feels not as 
we feel; he is not in our situation, and that alone, without 
^ny other explanation, is enough. 

The British parliament supposes they have many friends 
in America, and that when all chance of conquest is over^ 
they will be able to draw her from her alliance with France. 
Now, if I have any conception of the human heart, they 
will fail in this more than in any thing they have yet tried. 

This part of the business is not a question of policy only 
but of honor and honesty ; and the proposition will have in 
jit something so visibly low and base that their partizans, if 
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they have any will be ashamed of it. Men are often hurt 
by a mean action who are not started at a wicked one, and 
'this will be such a confessien of inability, such a declaration 
of servile thinking, that the scandal of it will ruin ail their 
hopes. 

In short, we have nothing to do but to go on with vigor 
and determination. The «nemy is yet in our country. 
They hold New-York, Charleston and Savannah, and the 
very being in those places is an offence, and a part of of- 
fensive war, and until they can be* driven from tfaem or cap* 
tared in them it would be folly in tis to listen to ao idle 
tale, — I take it for granted that the British ministry are 
sinking under the impossibility of carrying on the war. Let 
them then come to a fair and open peace with France, 
Spain, Holland and America in the manner she ought to do } 
but until then we can have nothing to say to them. 

• COMMON SENSE, 
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V.mhAMhTtaAf Apifl 19, 1783. 

^* The times that tried men's soUls,"f are over-^^ancl the 
greatest and completest reFOIutioQ die world ever knew, glo- 
riously and happily accomplished. 

But to pass from the extpemes ef danger to safety— 4rom 
the tumult of war, to the tranquillity of peace, though sweet 
in contemplation, requires a gradual composure of the senses 
to receive it Even calmness has the power of stunning, 
when it opens too instantly upon us» The long andraging 
hurricane that shoul{l cease ina moment, would leave us ia 
a state rather of wonder than enjoyment ; and some mo- 
ment3 of recollection must pass, before. we could be capable 
of tasting the full felicity df repose. There are but fe wan- 
stances, in which the mind is fitted for sudden transitions : 
It takes in its plaasuros by. reflection and comparisoi)} and 

*The same diligent search and enquiry was made for.thalStlk 
as for the 10th number — without succees. 

f ' These are the times that trieajden's aools.'' Crisis Na«f 
'fubijfliied Pec ember 19, 177$* 

37 
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those must have time to act, before the relish for new scenes 
is complete. 

Id the present case — ^tbe mighty magnitude of the ob- 
ject—the various uncertainties of fate it has undergone — 
the numerous and complicated dangers we have sufiered or 
escaped — ^the eminence we now stand on, and the vast 
prospect before us, must all conspire to impress us with 
contemplation. 

To see it in our power to make a world happy — to teach 
mankind the art of being so— to exhibit on the theatre of 
the universe, a character hitherto unknown*— and to have, 
as it were, a new creation entrusted to our hands^ are honors 
that command reflection, and can neither be too highly esti- 
mated, nor too gratefully received. 

In this pause then of recoDection — while the storm is 
ceasing, and the long agitated mind vibrating to a rest, let us 
look back on the scenes we have passed, and learn from ex- 
perience what is yet to be done. 

Never, I say, had a country so many openings to bappi- 
ness as this. Her setting out into life, like the rising of a 
fair morning, was unclouded and promising. Her cause 
was good. Her principles just and liberal. Her temper 
serene and firm. Her conduct regulated by the nicest 
steps, and every thing about her wore the mark of honor. 

It is not every country (perhaps there is not another in 
the world) that can boast so fair an origin. Even the first 
settlement of America corresponds with tbe character of the 
revolution. Rome, once the proud mistress of the uni- 
verse, was originally a band of ruffians. . Plunder and ra- 
pine made her rich, and her oppression of millions made 
her great. But America needs never be ashamed to tell 
her birth, nor relate the stages by which she rose to empire. 

The remembrance then of what is past, if it operates 
rightly, must inspire her with the most laudable of ail auh 
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bitions, that of adding to the fair fame she began witb» 
The world has seen her great in adversity. Struggling 
without a thought of yielding beneath accumulated diffipul- 
ties. Bravely, nay proudly, eticountering distress, and rising 
in resolution as the storm encreased. All this is justly due 
to her, for her fortitude has merited the character. Let 
then the world see that she can bear prosperity : and that 
her honest virtue in time of peace, is equal to the bravest 
virtue in time of war. 

She is naw descending to the scenes of quiet and domes* 
tic life. Not beneath the cypress shade of disappointmenti 
but to enjoy in her own land, and under her own vine, the 
sweet of her labors, and the reward of her toil — In this sit- 
uation, may she never forget that a fair national reputation, 
is of as much importance as independence. Thatitpos* 
sesses a eharm which wins upon the world, and makes even 
enemies civil. That it gives a dignity which is often supe- 
rior to power, and commands a reverence where pomp and 
splendor fail. 

It would be a circumstance ever to be lamented and nev- 
er to be forgotten, were a single blot, from any cause what- 
ever, suffered to fall on a revolution, which to the end of 
time must be an honor to the age that accomplished it rand 
which has contributed more to enlighten the world, and dif- 
fuse a spirit of freedom and liberality an^ong mankind, than 
any human event (if this may be called one) that ever pre- 
ceded it. 

It is not among the least of the calamities of a long con- 
tinued war, that it unhinges the mitid from those nice sensa- 
tions which at other times appear so amiable. The contin- 
ual spectacle of woe, blunts the finer feelings, and the ne- 
cessity of bearing with the sight, repders it familiar. In 
like manner, are many of the moral obligations of society 
weakened, till the custom of acting by necessity, becomes 
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an apokigy wilere it is truly a crime. Yet let but a nation 
eoiicei?e rightly of its character, and it will be chasdy just 
ID protectiog it Nona ever began with a iairer than Amer- 
ica, and none can be under a greater obligation to preaenre 
t 

The debt which America has contraAed^ compared with 
the cause she haa gained, and the advantages to flow froiD it, 
ought scaxcely to be mentioned. She has it in her choice 
to do, and to live, as happily as she pleases. The world is 
in her hands. She has no foreign power to monopolize her 
commerce, perplex her legislation, or control her prosper* 
ity. The struggle is over, which must one day have hap- 
pened, and, perhaps, never could have happened at a better 
ttme.^ And instead of a domineering master, she has gain- 

*That the revolaticm beg^ at the exact period of tine best 
fitted to the purpose, is sufficiently proved by the event — ^Bot the 
great hinge on which the whole machine turned is the UNION 
OF THE STATES : and this union was naturally produced by 
the inability of any one state to support itself against any foreign 
enemy without the assistance of Uie rest 

Had the states ssTerally been less able than they were when 
the war began, their united strength would not have been equal 
to thfi undertaking, and they must in all human probability, have 
failedi — And on the other hand, had they severally been more 
able, they migBt not have seen, or, what is more, might not have 
felt the necessity of uniting ; and either by attempting to staiMi 
lone, or in small confederacies, would have been sepaialely con- 
qaered. 

Now, as we cannot see a time (and many years must pass away 
before itcan arrive) when the strength of any one state, or sever- 
ill united, can be equal to the whole of the present United States 
i^ud as we have seen the extreme difficulty of collectively prose- 
euting the war to a successful issi^e, and preserving our national 
importance in the wbrl^, therefore from the experience we have 
had,. and the knowledge we have gained, we must unless we 
awke a waste of wisden, be. strpogly im]>re86ed with the aidvaAi 
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ed an a%, whose examplary greatness, and universal lib- 
erality, have extorted a confession even from her enemies* 

With the blessings of peace, independence, and an uni- 
versal commerce, the states individually and collectively, 
will have leisure and opportunity to regulate and establish 
their domestic concerns, and to put it beyond the power of 
calumny to throw the least reflection on their honor. Char- 
acter is much easier kept than recovered, and that man, if 
any such there be, who, from any sinister views, or littleness 
of soul, lends unseen his hand to injure it, contrives a wound 
it will never be in bis power to heal. 

As we have established an inheritance for posterity, let 
that inheritance descend, with every mark of an honorable 

vantage, as well as the necessity of strengthening' that happy un- 
ion which has been our salvation, and without which we should 
have been a ruined people. 

While I was writing this note, I cast my eye on the pamphlet 
Common Sense, from which I shall make an extract, as it applies 
exactly to the case. It is as follows. 

" I have never met wifh a man, either in England or America, 
who hath not confessed his opinion that a separation between the 
countries would take place one time or other : And there is no 
instance in which we have shewn less judgment, than in endeav- 
ouring to describe, what we call, the ripeness or JBtness of the 
continent for independence. 

As all men allow the measure, and differ only in their opinion 
of the time, let us, in order to remove mistakes, take a generid 
survey of things, and endeavour, if possible, to find out the vert 
TIME. But we need not go far, the enquiry ceases at once, for, 
THE TiMK HATH FOUND 0s. The general concurrence, the 
glorious union of all things prove the fact 

It is not in numbers, but in a union, that our great strength 
lies. The continent 16 just arrived at that pitch of strength, in 
which no single colony is able to support itself, and the whole, 
when united, can accomplish the matter ; and either more or less 
than this, might be fatal in its effects." . 

37* 
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conveyance^ The little it will cost, compared with the 
worth of the states, the greatness of the object, and the 
▼aiue of national character, will* be a profitable exchanf:e« 

But that which must more forcibly strike a thoughtfuh 
penetrating mind, and which includes and renders easy aU 
inferior concerns, is the UNION OF THE STATES, 
On this, our great national character depends. It is this 
which must give us importance abroad and security at home. 
It is through this only that we are, or can be nationally 
known in the world. It is the flag of the United States which 
fenders our ships and commerce safe on the seasf or in a 
foreign port* Our Mediterranean passes must be obtained 
under the same style* All odier treaties whether of alliance, 
peace or commerce, are formed under the sovereign^ of 
the United States, and Europe knows us by no other name 
or title. 

The division of the empire into states is for our own con- 
venience, but abroad this distinction ceases^ The affiiirs of 
each state are local. They can go no farther than to itself. 
And were the whole worth of even the richest of them ex- 
pended in revenue, it would not be sufficient to support sov- 
ereignty against a foreign attack. In short, we have no 
other national sovereignty than as United States. It would 
even be fatal for us if we had — ^too expensive to be main- 
tained, and impossible to be supported. Individuals or in- 
dividual states may call themselves what they please ; but 
the woFld,^d especially the world of enemies, irnot to be 
held in awe by the whistling of a name; Sovereign^ most 
have power to protect all the parts that compose and consti- 
tute it : and as UNITED STATES we are equal to the 
importance of the title, but otherwise we are not.* Our 
union well and wisely regulated and cemented, is the cheap- 
est way of being great — the easiest way of being powerful, 
and the happiest invention in government which the ci^ 
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cumstances of AmeFica can admit of— Because it collects 
from each state, that which, by being inadequate* can be of 
no use to it, and forms aij aggregate th«t serves for all. 

The states of Holland are an unfortunate instance of 
the effects of individual sovereignty. Their disjointed con* 
dition exposes them to numerous intrigues, losses^ calami* 
ties and enemies; and the almost impossibility of bringing 
their measures to a decision, and that decision into execu- 

« 

tion, is to them, and would be to us, a source of endless 
misfortune. 

It is with confederated states' as with individuals in socie^ 
ty ; something must be yielded up to make the whole se- 
cure. In this view of things we gain by what we give, and 
draw an annual interest greater than. the capital. — I ever 
feel myself hurt when I hear the uniop, that great palladium 
of our liberty and safety,, the least irreverently spoken of. 
It is the most sacred thing in the constitution of America, and 
that which every man should be most proud and tender of. 
Our citizenship in the United States is our national charac- 
ter. Our citizenship in any particular state is only our lo- 
cal distinction^ By the latter we are known at home, by 
the former to the world. Our great title is, AMERICANS 
—our inferior one varies with the place. 

So far as my endeavours coull go, they have all been di- 
rected to conciliate the affections, unice the interests and 
draw and keep the mind of the country together; and the 
better to assist in this foundation*work of the revolution, I 
have avoided all places of profit or office, either in the state 
I live in, or in the United States ; kept myself at a distance 
from all parries and party connections, and even disregarded 
all private and inferior concerns : and when we take into 
view the great work we have gone through, and feel, as we 
ought to feel, the just importance of it, we shall then see, 
that the little wranglings and indecent contentioas of per- 
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sonal party, are as dishonorable to our characters, as tbey 
are injurious to our repose. 

It was the cause of America that made me an author^ 
The force with which it struck my mind, and the dangerous 
condition the country appeared to me in, by courting an im- 
possible and an natural reconciliation with those who were 
determined to reduce her, instead of striking out into the 
only line that could cement and save her, A DECLARA- 
TION OF INDEPENDENCE, made it impossible for 
roe, feeling as 1 did, to be silent : and if, in the course of 
more than seven years, I have rendered her any service, I 
have likewise added something to the reputation of litera- 
ture, by freely and disinterestedly employing it in the great 
cause of mankind, and shewing there may be genius with- 
out prostitution. 

Independence always appeared to me practicable and 
probable ; provided the sentiment of the country could be 
formed and held to the object : and there is no instance in the 
world, where a people so extended, and wedded to former 
habits of thinking, and under such a variety of circum- 
stances, were so instantly and effectually pervaded, by a 
turn in politics, as in the case of independence, and who 
supported their opinion, undiminished, through such a suc- 
cession of good and ill fortune, till they crowned it with 
success. 

But as the scenes of war are closed, and every man pre- 
paring for home and happier times, I therefore take my 
leave of the subject. I have most sincerely followed it 
from beginning to end, and through all its turns and wind- 
ings : and whatever country I may hereafter be ki, I shad 
always feel an honest pride at the part I have taken and act- 
ed, and a gratitude to Nature and Providence for putting it 
in my power to be of some use to mankind. 

COMMON SENSE. 



LETTER 



TO THE 



EARL OF SHELBURNE. 



IttY LORD, 

A SPEECH, which has been printed in several of the Brit* 
ish and New-York newspapers, as coming from your lord- 
'ship, in answer to one from the duke of Richmond, of the 
lOib of July last, contains expressions and opinions so new 
and singular, and so enveloped in mysterious reasoning, 
that I address^^tbis publication to you,, for the purpose of 
giving them a free and candid examination. The speech I 
allude to is in these words : 

'' His lordship said, it bad been mentioned in another 
place, that he had been guilty of inconsistence. To clear 
himself of this, he asserted that he still held the same prin- 
ciples in respect to American independence which he at 
first imbibed. He had been, and yet was of opinion, when- 
ever the parliament of. Great-Britain acknowledges that 
point, the sun of England's glory is set for ever. Such 
were the sentiments he possessed on a former day, and 
such (he sentiments he continyed to hold at this hour. It- 
was the opoinion of lord Chatham, as well as many other- 
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able statesmen. * Other noble lords, bowerer, tbink differ- 
ently ; aad as the majority of the cabinet support them, be 
acquiesced in the measure, dissenting from the idea ; and the 
point is settled for bringing the matter into the full discus- 
sion of parfiameot, wher& it wilt be candidly, fairly, and 
impartially debated. The independence of America would 
end in the ruin of England ; and that a peace patched up 
with France, would give that proud enemy the means of 
yet trampling on this country. The sun of England's glo- 
ry he wished not tQ see set for ever ; he looked for a spark 
at least to be left, which might in time light us up to a new 
day. But if independence was to be granted, if parliament 
deemed that measure prudent, he foresaw, in his own mind 
that England was undone. He wished to God that he had 
been deputed to congress, that he might plead the cause of 
(hat country as well as of this, and that he might exercise 
whatever powers be possessed as an orator, to save both 
from ruin, in a conviction to congress, that, if their inde- 
pendence was signed^ their liberties were gone for ever. 

'^ Peace, his lordship added, was a desirable object, but 
it must be an honorable peace, and not an humiliating one, 
dictated by France, or insisted on by America. It was very 
true, this kingdom was not in a flourishing state, it was im- 
poverished by war. But if we were not rich, it was evident 
that France was poor. If we were straightened in our finan- 
ces, the enemy were exhausted in their resources. This 
was a great empire ; it abounded with brave men, who 
were able and willing to fight in a common cause ; the lan- 
guage of humiliation should not, therefore, be the language 
of Great Britain. His lordship said, that he was net asham- 
ed nor afraid of those expressions going to America. There 
wore numbers, great numbers there, who were of the same 
way of thinking, in respect to that country being dependant 
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on this, and who, with bis lordship, perceived ruiii aod in- 
dependence linked together.'* 

Thus far the speech ; on which 1 remark — That bis lord- 
ship is a total stranger to the mind and 'Sentiments of Aroer* 
ica ; that he has wrapped himself up in fond delusion, that 
something less than independeBce may, under bis adminis- 
tration, be accepted ; and be wishes himself sent to con- 
gress, to prove the most extraordinary of all doctrines, which 
16, that %ndependei9ce^ the sublimest of all human conditions, 
is loss of liberty. 

In. answer to which we may say, that in order to know 
what the contrary word depenimtce means, we have only to 
look back to those years of severe humiliation, when the 
mildest of all petitions could obtain no other notice than the 
haughtiest of all insults ; and when the base terms of un- 
conditional submission were demanded, (x undistinguisha- 
ble destruction threatened. It is nothing to us that the 
ministry have been changed, for they may be changed 
again. The guilt of government is the crime of a whole 
country ; and the nation that can, though but for a moment^ 
think and act as England has done, can never afterwar/ls be 
believed or trusted. There are cases in which it is as im- 
possible to restore character to life, as it is to recover the 
dead. It is a phoenix that can expire but once, and from 
whose ashes there is no r/esurrection. Some offences are 
of such a slight composition, that they reach no farther than 
die temper, and are created or cured by a thought. But 
the sp of England has struck the heart of America, and 
nature has not left it in our power to say we can forgive. 

Your lordship wishes for an opportunity to plead before 
congress the cause of England and America^ and to save, m 
you sayj both from ruin. 

That the country, which, for more than seven years, has 
.fought our destruction, should now cringe to solicit our prp-- 
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tectioo, is adding the wretcbedoess of disgrace to the mis- 
ery of disappointment ; and if England bas the least spark 
of supposed honor left, that spark most be darkened by ask- 
ing, and extinguished by receiving, the smallest favor from 
America : for tbe criminal who owes his life to the grace 
and mercy of the injured, is more executed by living thaa 
be who dies. 

But a thousand pleadings, even from your lordship, cam 
have no effect Honor, interest, and every sensation of the 
heart, would plead against you. We are a people who 
think not as you think ; and what is equally true, you can- 
not feel as we feel. The situations of the two countries are 
exceedingly different. We have been the seat of war ; yoa 
have seen nothing of it. The most wanton destiruetion bas 
been committed in our sight ; the most insolent barbari^ 
has been acted on our feelings. We can look around and 
see the remains of burnt and destroyed bouses, once the 
fair fruit of hard industry, and now the striking monuments 
of British brutality* We walk over the dead wbom we 
loved, in every part of America, and remember by whom 
they fell. There is scarcely a village but brings to life 
some melancholy thought, and reminds us of what we have 
suffered, and of those we have lost by the inhumanity of 
Britain. A thousand images arise to us, which, from situa- 
tion, you cannot see, and are accompanied by as many ideas 
which you cannot know ; and therefore your supposed sys- 
tem of reasoning would apply to nothing, and all your ei- 
pectations die of themselves. 

The question, whether England shall accede to the inde« 
pendence of America, and which your lordship says is to 
undergo a parliamentary discussion, is so very simple, and 
tx>mposed of so few cases, that it scarcely needs a debate. 

It is the only way out of an expensive and ruinous' war, 
which has- no object, and without which acknowledgineaC 
there can be no peace. 
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But your lotdAifSdjSf^*The$unof€heat''SrMinwSU 
^et whenenr she aeknotdedges the independenee ofAnerka,^* 
Whereas the metaphor would have been strictly just, to 
hare .left the sua wholly out of the figure^ and have ascribed 
her not acknowledging it to the influence of the moon. 

But the expresmon, if true, is the greatest confession of 
disgrace that could be made, and furnishes Ameri<^ with 
the highest notions of sovereign independent importance. 
Mr. Wedderbume, dbout the year 1776, made use of an 
idea of much the ^ame kind, — ^' BeUnquUh Amaicii ! says, 
he — What is it but to derire a giant ta shrink spoitianetntsby 
into a dwarf J^ 

Alas t are those people who call^ diemselves Englisbmei u, 
of so little internal consequence, that, when America is gome, 
or shuts her egres upon them, their sun is set, they can shin e 
no more, but grope about in obscurity^ and contfttot int to 
insignificant animals f Was America then, the giatit of' tk le 
empire, and England only her dwarf in waiting ? Is tk te 
"Case so strangely altered, that those who once thought i /e^ 
could not live without them, now dedare they cannot e} ir 
ist without us ? Will they tell to the worldf and that frohm 
their first minister of state, that America is their atl in aD ; 
'that it is by her importance only tb^y can live, and breathi 3, 
and have a being ? Will they, who threatened to bring i js 
to their fee^, bow themselves at ours, and own that wil^oi Jt 
us they are not a nation f Are they become so unqualifio d 
to debate on independence, that they have lost all idea 4 if 
it in themselvesj and are calling to the rOc^s and mountain s 
of America to cover their insignificance ? Or; if Amerid i 
IS lost, is it manly to sob over it like a child for its ratd^ , 
and invite the laughter of the world by deelarations of d]» - 
grace ? Surely, the more consistent conduct would be, tl » 
bear it without complaint ; and to shew that England, witfc - 
»*out America, can preserve her independence, wi a ,sMiti^ * 

38 ■ 
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ble rank with other European powers. You were not con^ 
tented while you had her, and to weep for her now is 
childish^ 

But lord Sbelbume thinks that something may yet be 
done. What that something is, or bow it is to be aeeomr 
plished, is a matter in obscurity. By arms there is no hope. 
The experience of nearly eight years, with the expense of 
an hundred million pounds sterling, and . the Iqss of two ar- 
mies, must positively decide that point. Besides, the Brit- 
ish baye lo^t their interest in America with the disaffected. 
Every part of it has been tried* There is no new scene 
left for delusion : and the thousands who have been ruined 
by adhering to tbem,«9nd have now to quit the settlemeDts 
they had acquired) and be conveyed like transports to cul- 
tivate the deserts of Augustine and Nova Scotia, has put an 
end to all further expectations of aid. 

If you oast your eyes on the people of England, what 
have they to console themselves with for the millions ex- 
pended f or, what encoui-agement is there left to continue 
throwing good money after bad ? f^tnenca. can carry on 
the war ten years longer, and all the charges of goyerament 
included, fw less than you can defray the charges of war 
and governnient (or pne year. And I, who know both 
^countries, know well, th^t the people of America can afford 
to pay their share of the expense much better than the peo- 
ple of England can. Besides, it is their own estates and 
property, their own rights, liberties and government, they 
are defending | and were they npt to do it, they would de* 
serve to )ioi°(e all,^and none would pity them. The fault 
would be their own, and their pqiiishroent just. 

The British ^rmy in America care not how long the war 

(lasts. They enjoy ap easy and indolent life. They fatten 

. on the folly of one counti^ and the spoils of another ; and, 

between their plunder and their pay, may go home' ricb. 
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But tbie case is very different \vith the laboring farmer, the 
iieorking tradesman, and the fiecessitous poor in England, 
the sweat of whose brow goes day after day to feed, in prod- 
igality and sloth, the army that is robbing both them ati4 
us. Removed from the eye of that country that .supports 
them, and distant from the governnient that employs them, 
they cut and carve fot themselves, and there is none to Call 
them to account 

But England will be ruined, says lord Shelburte, if Amer* 
ica is independent. 

Then, I say, is England already ruined, fcfr America id 
already independent : and if ford Shelbume' will not allow 
this, he immediately denies the fact which he mfens. Be- 
sides, 10 make England the mere crieature of America, iis 
paying too great a compliment to us, and too little to him- 
self. 

But the declaration is a rhapsody of inconsistence* Fot 
to say, as lord Shelburne has numberless times said, that 
the war against America is ruinous, and yet to contitiue the 
prosecution of that ruinous war for the purpose of avoiding 
ruin, is a language which cannot be understood. Neither 
is it possible to see how the independence of America is to 
accomplish the ruin of England after the war is over, and 
yet not affect it before. America cannot be more indepen- 
dent of her, nor a greater enemy to her, hereafter than she 
now is: nor England derive less advantages from her than 
at present : why then is ruin to follow in the best state of 
the case, and not in the worst ? and if not in the worst, why 
is it to follow at all.'^ 

That a nation is to be ruined by peace and commerce, 
and fourteen or fifteen millions a year less expenses than be- 
fore, is a new doctrine in politics. We have heard much 
clamor of national savings and economy : but surely the 
true economy would be, to save the whole charge of a silly 
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fiK>Ii9h, and headstroAg war; because, compared with thi^^ 
all other retrenchments are bawbles and trifles. 

But is it possible that lord Shriburne can be serious in 
supposing the least advantage can be obtained by arms, or 
that any advanlage^ can be equal to the expense or the 
danger of attempting i^ ? Will not the capture of one army 
after another satisfy him, but all must become prisoners f 
Must England ever be the sport of hope and the dupe o[ 
delusion ? Sometimes our currency was to fail ; another 
time our army was to disband : then whole provinces were 
tp revolt Such a general said this and that ; another wrote 
so and so, lord Chatham was of this opinion ; and lord 
somebody else of another. To day 30,000 Russians and 
20 RussilBn ships of the line were to come ; to-morrow the 
empress was abused without mercy or decency — ^Then 
the emperor of Germany was to be bribed with a mil* 
lion of money, and the king of Prussia was to do won- 
derful things. At one time it was, Lo here ! and 
then it was, Lo there ! Sometimes this power, and some- 
times that power, was to engage in the war, just as if the 
wbole world was as mad and foolish as Britain. And thus 
from year to year, has every straw been catched at, and 
every Will-with-a-whisp led them a new dance. 

This year' a still newer folly is to take place. Lord Shel- 
burne wishes to be sent to congress, and he thinks that 
something may be done. 

Are not the repeated declarations of congress and which 
i^ll America supports, that they will not even bear any pro- 
posals whatever, until the unconditional and unequivocal 
independence of America is recognised ; are not, I say, 
these declarations answer enough } 

But for England to receive any thing from America now, 
after so many insults, injuries and outrages, acted toward? 
i»3; would shew such a spirit of meanness in her, that we 
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€Otild not but despise her for accepting it. And so far from 
lord Sbelburae coming h^e to solicit it, it would be the 
greatest disgrace we could do them to offer it. England 
would appear a wretch indeed, at this time of day^ to , ask 
or owe any thing to the. bounty of America. Has not tho- 
name of Englishman blots enough upon it, without inveor 
ting more f Even Lucifer would scorn to reign in heaven 
by permission, and yet an Englishman can creep for onty 
an entrance into America. Or, has a land of liberty so 
many chaims, that to be a door-keeper in it is better than 
to be an English minister of state. 

But what can this expected something be ? or, if ob- 
tained, what can it amount to but new disgraces^ contea* 
tions and quarrels ? The people of America have for years 
accustomed themselves to think and speak so freely aad 
comtemptuously of English authority, and the inveteracy 
is so deeply rooted, that a person invested with any author- 
ity from that country, and attempting to exercise it- here, 
would have the life of a toad under a.barrow*. They 
would look on him as an interloper, to whom their compas- 
sion permitted a residence. He would be bo more than 
the Mungo of a farce ; and if be disliked that, he must set 
off. It would be a station of degradation, debased by our 
pity, and despised by our pride, and would place England' 
io a more contemptible situation dian any she has yet suf^ 
fered by the war. We have too higb an opinion of our* 
selves, ever to think of yielding again the least obedience 
to outlandish authority ; and for a thousand reasons, Eng- 
land would be the last country in the world to yield it to. 
She has been treacherous, and we know it. Her charac- 
ter is gone, and we have seen tbe funeral. 

Surely she loves to fish in troubled waters, and drink 
the cup of contention, or she would not now tbmk of ming- 
ling her affairs with those Of Attcricai It would be like a 

38* 
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boHah dotard takhig'to bis arms tbo bride that despises him, 
or who has placed oo bis bead die eosigns of ber di^usu 
It is kissing the hand that boxes bis ears, and proposing to 
renew tbe exebange. The thought is as senrile as the war 
was wicked, and shews the last scene of tbe draoKi as ineon- 
sistem as tbe first 

As America is gone, the only act of manhood is to let her 
go. Tour krdship bad no hand in the separation, and you 
witt gain no honor by temporizing politics. Besides, there 
is something so exceedingly whimsical, unsteady, and eveir 
insincere in the present conduct of England, that she ex- 
hibits herself in the most dishonorable colours. 

On the second of August last General Carlton and ad* 
miral Digby wrote to General Washington in these words : 

" The. resohition of the house of commons, of the 27tb 
of Febniafy last, has been placed in your excellenc/s 
bands, and intimations giv^en at tbe same time that further 
pacific measures were likely to follow — Since which, uotj) 
the present time, we have had no direct comnuinica tions 
from England ; but a mail is now arrived, which brings us 
very important information. We are acquainted, sir, &y 
authority f that negociations for a general peace have already 
commenced at Pftris, and that Mr*GrenviUe isldvested 
with full powers to treat with all tbe parties at war, and is now 
at Paris in the execution of his commission. And we ttre 
farther, sir, made acquainted, that his majaty^m order to 
remove any obstadu to that peace which he so ardmdy vnJies 
to reitorcj has commanded his mnisters to direct Mr. Chren-^ 
TiiUej that the independence of the TkitUen United Prownees, 
should be proposed by him in the first instance^ instead of 
making it a condition of a general treaty.^ 

Now, taking your present measvires. into view, and com- 
pa^ng them, with the dedaratio» in this letter^ pray, what is 
the word of your king, or Uc^ ministers) or the farliameor^ 
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gotid for ? Must we not look upon ^ou as a confederated 
body of faithless, treacherous men, whose assurances are 
fraud, and their language deceit ? 4¥hat opinion can wp 
possibly form of you, but that you are a lost, abandoned, 
profligate nation, who sport even with your owx^ character, 
and are to be held by nothing but the bayonet or the halter ? 

To say, after this, that the $un cf Cheat Britain wSl be 
set whenever the aeknawledget ike independence of Amm* 
ca^ when the not doing it is the unqualified lie of govern- 
ment, can be no other than the language of ridicule, the 
jargon of inconsistency. There were thousands in America 
who predicted the delusion, and looked upon it as a trick of 
treachery, to take us from our guard, and draw off oujr atten- 
tion from the only system of finance, by which we can be 
called, or deserve to be called, a sovereign, independent 
people. The fraud, on your part, might be worth attempt- 
ing, but the sacrifice to obtain it is too high. 

There are others who credited the assurance, because 
they thought it impossible that men who bad their charac-* 
ters to establish, would begin it with a lie. The prosecu-* 
tion of the war by the former ministry was savage and hor* 
rid; since which it has been mean, trickisb, and delusive. 
The one went greedily into the passion of revenge, the 
ether into the subtleties of low contrivance ; till, between 
the crimes of both, there is scarcely left a man ia America, 
be he whig or tory, who does not despise or detest the con* 
duct of Britain. 

The management of lord Shelburne, whatever may be 
his views, is a caution to us, and must be to the world, nev- 
er to regard British assurances. A perfidy so aotorious 
eannot be hid. It stands even in the public papers of New- 
York, with the names of Carlton and Digby affiiied to Jt. 
It is a proclamation that the king of England is not to be be^ 
lieved : that the spirit of lying is the governing principle of 
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the miaistry. It is holding up the character of the bduse 
of commoos to public infamy, and waroing all men not to 
credit them. Such is^ the consequence which lord Shel- 
burners management has brought upon his country. 

After the authorized declarations contained in Carlton and 
Digby's letter, yoa ought, from every motive of honor, pol- 
icy, and prudence, ta have (ul611ed them, whatever might 
have been the event* It was the least atonement you couid 
possibly make to America,, and the greatest kindness you 
could do to yourselves; for you will save millions by a gen- 
eral peace, and you will lose as many by continuing^ the 

war. 

COMMON SENSE. 

Philadelphia, October 29, 1782. 
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It is the nature of compassion to associate with misfor-' 
tune ; and I address this to you in behalf even of an ene- 
aiYf a captain in the British service, now on his way to the 
head-quarters of the American army, and unfortunately 
doomed to death for a crime not bis own— A sentence so 
extraordinary, an execution so repugnant to every human 
sensation, ought never to be told without the circumstances 
which produced it : and as the destined victim is yet in ex~ 
istence, and in your hands rest his life or death, I shall 
briefly state the case and the melancholy consequence. 

Captain Huddy of the Jersey militia, was attacked in a 
small fort on Tom's river, by a party of refugees in tlie Brit- 
ish pay and service, was made prisoner together with his 
company, carried to New York and lodged in the provost 
of that city : about three weeks after which, be was taken 
out of the provost down to the water-side, put into a boat 
and brought again upon the Jersey shore, and there, contrary 
to the practice of all nations but savages, was hung up on a 
tree, and left hanging until found by our people, who took 
him down and buried him. 

The inhabitants of that part of the country where the 
murder was committed, sent a deputation to general Wash- 
ington with a full and certiBed statement of the fact. 
Struck, as every human breast must be, with such brutish 
outrage, and determined both to punish and prevent it for 
the future, the general represented the case to general Clio* 
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ton, who then commanded, and demanded that the refugee 
« officer who ordered and attended the execution, and whose 
name is Lippincut, should be delivered up as a murderer ; 
and in case of refusal, that the person of some British oin- 
cer should suffer in his stead. The demand, though not 
refused has not been complied with ; and the melancbollv 
lot (not by selection, but by casting lots) has fallen upor. 
captain Asgill, of the guards, who, as I have already men- 
tioned, is on his way from Lancaster to camp, a martyr lo 
tlie generiil wickedness of the cause he engaged in, and tin* 
ingratitude of those be has served. 

The first reflection which arises on this black business is, 
what sort of men must Englishmen be, and what sort of 
order and discipline do they preserve in their army, when in 
the immediate place- of their head-quarters, and under the 
eye and nose ol their commander in chief, a prisoner can 
be taken at pleasure from his confinement, and his death 
made a matter of sport* 

The history of the most savage Indians does not produce 
instances exactly of this kind. They, at least, have a for- 
mality in their punishments. With them it is the horrid - 
ness of revenge, but with your army it is the still greater 
crime, the horridness of diversion. 

The British generals who have succeeded each other, 
from tl4e time of general Gage to yourself, have all affected 
to speak in language they have no right to. In their pro- 
clamations, their addresses, their letters to general Washing- 
ton, and their supplications to congress (for they deserve no 
other name) they talk of British honor, British generosity, 
and British clemency, as if those things were matters of 
fact ; whereas, we whose eyes are open, who speak the same 
language with yourselves, many of whom were born on 
the same spot with you, and who ran no more be mista- 
ken in your words than in your actions, caa declare to all 
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the ivorldy that so far as our knowledge goes, there is not a 
more detestable character, ijor a meaner or more barbarous 
enemy, than the present British one. With us, you have 
forfeited all pretentions of reputation, and it is only holding 
you like a wild bea^t, afraid of your keepers, that you can 
be made manageable — But to return to the point in question. 

Though I can think no man innocent who has lent his 
hand to destroy the country which he did not plant, and to 
ruin jthose he could not enslave, yet abstracted from all ideas 
of right and wrong on the original question, captain Asgill, 
in the present c^^$e, is not the guilty man. The villain and 
the victim are here separated characters. You hold the one 
and we the other. You disown, or afTeet to disown and 
reprobate the conduct of Lippincut, yet you give him sanc- 
tuary ; and by sp doing you as effectually become the exe- 
cutioner of Asgill, as if you put the rope on his neck, and 
.dismissed him from the world. Whatever your feelings on 
this extraordinary occasion may be, are best known to your- 
self. Within the grave of our own mind lies buried the fate 
of Asgill. He becomes the corpse of your will, or the sur- 
vivor of your justice. Deliver up the one, and you save 
iheotherj withhold the one, and the other dies by your 
choice.. 

On Qur part the case is exceeding plain ; AN OFFICER 
HAS BEBN TAKEN FROM HIS CONFINEMENT 
AND MURDERED, AND THE MURDERER IS 
WITHIN YOUR LINES. Your army have been guilty 
of a thousand instances of equal cruelty, but they have 
been rendered equivocal, and sheltered from personal de- 
tection. Here the crime is 6xt ; and is one of those ex- 
traordinary cases which qan neither be denied nor palliated, 
and to which the cu^topi of war does not apply; for it nev- 
pt could be supposed that such a brutal outrage would ever 
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be committed. It is an original in the history of eiyilizeu 
barbarians, and is truly British. 

Ou your part, you are accountable to us for the personal 
safety of the prisoners within your walls. Here can be do 
mistake ; they can neither be spies nor suspected as such ; 
your security is not endangered, nor your operations sub- 
jected to miscarriage, by men immured within a dungeon. 
They differ in every circumstance from men in the field, 
and leave no pretence for severity of punishment. But if 
to the dismal condition of captivity with you, must be added 
the constant apprehension of death ; if to be imprisoned is 
so nearly to be entombed ; and, if after all, the murderers are 
to be protected, and thereby the crime encouraged, where- 
in do you differ from Indians, either in conduct or character! 

We can have no idea of your honor^ or your justice, in 
^ny future transaction, of what nature it may be^ while you 
shelter within your lines an outrageous murderer, and sacri- 
fice in his stead an officer of your own. If you have no 
regard to us, at least spare the blood which it is your duty 
to save. Whedier the punishment will be greater on him, 
who, in this case, innocently dies; or, on him whom saA 
necessity forces to retaliate, is, in the nicety of sensation, an 
undecided question f It rests with you to prevent the suf- 
ferings of both. You have nothing to do but to give up the 
murderer, and the matter ends. 

But to protect him, be he who he may, is to patronize 
his crime, and to trifle it off by frivolous and unmeaning 
enquiries is to promote it. There is no declaration you can 
make, no promise you can give that will obtain credit It is 
the man and not the apology that is demanded. 

You see yourself pressed on all sides to spare the life of 
your own officer, for die he will if you withhold jusdce. 
The murder of captain Huddy is an offence not to be bora 
with, and there is no security we can have that such actioiM 
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or similar ones shall not be repeated, but by making the pun- 
ishment fall upon yourselves* To destroy the last security 
of captivity, and to take the unarmed, the unresisting pris* 
oner to private and sportive execution, is carrying barbarity 
too high for silence. The evil MUST be put an end to ^ 
and the choice of persons rest with you. But if your at- 
tachment to the guilty is stronger thaq to the innocent, you 
invent a crime that must destroy your character, and if the 
cause of your king needs to be supported, for ever cease, 
sir, to torture our remembrance with the wretched phrases 
of British honor, British generosity, and British clemency. 

From this melancholy circumstance, learn, sir, a lesson 
of morality. The refugees are men whom your predeces- 
sors have instructed in ,wickedness, the better to fit them to 
their master's purpose. To make them useful they have 
made them vile, and the consequence of their tutored villa- 
ny is now descending on the beaiis of their encouragers. 
They have been trained like hounds to the scent of blood, 
and cherishf'd in every species of dissolute barbarity. — 
Their ideas of right and wrong are worn away in the con- 
stant habititude of repeated infamy, till like men practised 
in executions they feel not the value of another's life. 

The task before you though painful is not difficult ; give 
up the murderer, and save your officer, as the first outset of 
a oecessaiy reformation. 

COMMON SENSE. 

Philadelphia, May 81, 1782. 
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AUTHORS OF THE REPUBLICAN. 



GENTLEMEN, 

M. DucHASTSLET has mentioned to me the intention of 
some persons to commence a work under the title of The 
Republican. 

As I am a citizen of a country which knows no other 
majesty than that of the people — no otiier government than 
that of the representative body^no other sovereignty thaa 
that of the laws, and which is attached to France both by 
alliance and by gratitude, I voluntarily offer you my ser- 
vices in support of principles as honorable to a nation as 
they are adapted to promote the happiness of mankind. I 
offer them to you with the more zeal, as I know the moral, 
literary, and political character of those who are engaged ia 
the undertaking, and find myself honored in their good 
opinion. 

But I must at the same time observe, that from my ignor- 
ance of the French language, my works must necessarily 
undergo a translation; they can of course be but of little 
utility, and my offering must consist more of wishes than 
services — I must add, that I am obliged to pass a part of 
this summer in England and Ireland. 
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As the pablic has done me the uamerited favor of recog- 
nizing me under the appellation of "Common Sense," which 
IS my usual signature, I shall continue it in this publicatioa 
to avoid mistakes, and to prevent my being supposed the 
author of works not my own. As to my political principles, 
1 shall endeavor, in this letter, to trace their general features 
in such a manner, as that they cannot be misunderstood. 

It is desirable in most instances to avoid that, which may 
give even the least suspicion with respect to the part meant 
to be adopted, and particularly on the present occasion, 
where a perfect clearness of expression is necessary to the 
avoidance of any possible misinterpretation. I am happy, 
therefore, to find, that the work in question is entitled "TAe 
Republican.^* This word expresses perfectly the idea which 
we ought to have of government in general — Res Publican 
-—the public affairs of a nation. 

As to the word Monarchy, though the address and in- 
trigue of courts have rendered it familiar, it does not contain 
the less of reproach or of insult to a nation. The word, in 
its immediate and original sense, signifies /Ae absolute pow- 
er of a single individual, who may prove a fool, an hypo- 
crite, or a tyrant. The appellation admits of no other in- 
terpretation than that which is here given. France is 
therefore not a Monarchy ; it is insulted when called by 
that name. The servile spirit which characterises this spe- 
cies of government is banished from France, and this coun- 
try, like AMERICA, can now afford to monarchy no more 
than a glance of disdain. 

Of the errors which monarchic ignorance or knavery has 
spread through the world ; the one, which bears the marks 
of the most desiLterous invention, is the opinion that the sys- 
tem of Republicanism is only adapted to a small country, 
and that a Monarchy is suited, on the contrary, to those of 
greater extent. Such is the language of courts, and sucl^ 
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the sentiments which they have caused to be adopted in 
monarchic countries ; but the opinion is contrary, at the 
same time to principle and to experience. 

The government, to be of real use, should possess a com- 
plete knowledge of all the parties — All the circumstances, 
and all the interests of a nation. The monarchic system, 
in consequence, instead of being suited to a country of 
great extent, would be more admissible in a small territory, 
where an individual may be supposed to know the affairs 
and the interests of the whole. But when it is attempted 
to extend this individual knowledge to the affairs of a great 
country, the capacity of knowing bears no longer any pro- 
portion to the extent or multiplicity of the objects which 
ought to be known, and the government inevitably falls 
from ignorance into tyranny. For the proof of this posi- 
tion we need only look to SPA'N, RUSSIA, GER- 
MANY, TURKEY, and the whole of the eastern conti- 
nent-— Countries for the deliverance of which I offer ray 
ifiost sincere wishes. 

On the contrary, the true Republican system, by election 
and representaiion, offers the only means which are known, 
and in my opinion the only means which are possible of 
proportioning the wisdom and the information of a govern- 
ment to the extent of a countr)'. 

The system of Representation is the strongest and most 
powerful centre that can be deviseJfor a nation. Its at- 
traction acts so powerfully, that men give it their approba- 
tion even without reasoning on the cause ; and FRANCE, 
however distant its several parts, finds itself at this moment 
an Whole in its central representation. The citizen is as- 
sured that his rights are protected, and the soldier feels that 
he is no longer the slave of a despot, but that he is become 
one of the nation^ and interested of course in its defence. 
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The states ?it present styled Republican^ as Holland^ (h* 
noa, Venice^ BemSy fyc. are not only unworthy of the nan)e, 
but are actually in opposition to every principle of a repvlh- 
lican government, and the countries submitted to their pow- 
er are, truly speaking, subjected to an aristocratic slavery ! 

It is, perhaps, impossible in the first steps which are 
made in a revolution, to avoid all kind of error, in principle 
or in practice, or in some instances to prevent the combi- 
nation of both. Before the sense of a nation is sufficiently 
enh'ghtened, and before men have entered into the habits 
of a free communication with each other of their auturai 
thoughts, a certain reserve— a timid prudence seizes on the 
human mind, and prevents it from attaining its level, with 
that vigor and promptitude which belongs to right — An ex- 
ample of ihis influence discovers itself in the commencement 
of the present revolution : but happily this discovery has 
been made before the constitution was completed, and in 
time to provide a remedy. 

The hereditary succession can never exist as a raatfer oi 
right ; it is a nullity — a nothing. To admit the idea is to 
regard men as a species of property belonging to some indi- 
viduals, either born or to be born ! It is to consider our 
descendants, and all posterity as mere animals without a 
right or a will ! It is, in fine, the most base and humiliating 
idea that ever degraded the human species, and which, (ot 
the honor of humanity, should be destroyed for ever. 

The idea of hereditary succession is so contrary to the 
rights of man, that if we were ourselves to be recalled to 
existence, instead of being replaced by our posterity, we 
should not have the right of depriving ourselves beforehand 
of those rights which would then properly belong to us- 
On what ground, then, or by what authority, do we dare to 
deprive of their rights those children who will soon be men ? 
Why are we not stnick with the injustice which we perpe*' 
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trate on our descendants, by endeavoring to transmit them 
as a vile herd, to masters whose vices are all that can be 
foreseen. 

Whenever the French constitution shall ^be rendered con- 
formable to its Declaration of Rights, we shall then be en- 
abled to give to FRANCE, and with justice, the appellation 
of a civic Empire ; for its government will be the empire of 
laws, founded on the great republican principles of elective 
represeniatian, and the Rights of Man — But monarchy and 
hereditary succession are incompatible with the basis of its 
constitution. 

I hope that I have at present suificiently proved to you 
that I am a good republican ; and I have sucb a confidence 
in the truth of these principles, that I doubt not they will 
soon be as universal in France as in America. The pride 
of human nature will assist their evidence, will contribute to 
their establishment, and men will be ashamed of monarchy. 

I am, with respect 
Gentlemen, 

Your friend, 

THOMAS PAINE. 
Paris, June, 179}. 
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